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2  THE  ARYAN  QUESTION 

nian,  Slavonian,  German,  Celtic,  and  so 
on,  stand  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of 
descendants  from  a  common  stock,  became 
firmly  established,  and  thenceforward 
formed  part  of  the  permanent  acquisitions 
of  science.  Moreover,  the  term  “Aryan” 
is  very  generally,  if  not  universally,  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  name  for  the  group  of 
languages  thus  allied,  lienee,  when  one 
speaks  of  “  Aryan  languages,”  no  hypo¬ 
thetical  assumptions  are  involved.  It  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  such  languages  exist, 
that  they  present  certain  substantial  and 
formal  relations,  and  that  convention  sanc¬ 
tions  the  name  applied  to  them.  But  the 
close  connection  of  these  widely  differen¬ 
tiated  languages  remains  altogether  inex¬ 
plicable,  unless  it  is  admitted  that  they  are 
modifications  of  an  original  relatively  un¬ 
differentiated  tongue  ;  just  as  the  intimate 
affinities  of  the  Romance  languages — 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  the  rest — 
would  be  incomprehensible  if  there  were  no 
Latin.  The  original  or  “  primitive  Aryan” 
tongue,  thus  postulated,  unfortunately  no 
longer  exists.  It  is  a  hypothetical  entity, 
which  corresponds  with  the  “  primitive 
stock”  of  generic  and  higher  groups  among 
plants  and  animals  ;  and  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  its  former  existence,  and  of  the 
prccess  of  evolution  which  has  brought 
about  the  present  state  of  things  philolog- 
cal,  is  forced  upon  us  by  deductive  reason¬ 
ing  of  similar  cogency  to  that  employed 
about  things  biological. 

Thus,  the  former  existence  of  a  body  of 
relatively  uniform  dialects,  which  may  be 
called  primitive  Aryan,  may  be  added  to 
the  stock  of  definitely  acquired  truths. 
But  it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  absence  of 
writing  or  of  phonographs,  the  existence 
of  a  language  implies  that  of  speakers. 
If  there  were  primitive  Aryan  dialects, 
there  must  have  been  primitive  Aryan 
people  who  used  them  ;  and  these  people 
must  have  resided  somewhere  or  other  on 
the  eaith’s  surface.  Hence  philology, 
without  stepping  beyond  its  legitimate 
bounds  and  keeping  speculation  within  the 
limits  of  bare  necessity,  arrives,  not  only 
at  the  conceptions  of  Aryan  languages  and 
of  a  primitive  Aryan  language  ;  but  of  a 
primitive  Aryan  people  and  of  a  primitive 
Aryan  home,  or  country  occupied  by  them. 

But  where  was  this  home  of  the  Aryans  ? 
When  the  labors  of  modern  philologists 
began,  Sanskrit  was  the  most  archaic  of  all 
the  Aryan  languages  known  to  them.  It 
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appeared  to  present  the  qualifications  re¬ 
quired  in  the  parental  or  primitive  Aryan. 
Brilliant  Uhlans  made  a  charge  at  this 
opening.  The  scientific  imagination  seated 
the  primitive  Aryans  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  ;  and  showed,  as  in  a  vision,  the 
successive  columns,  guided  by  enterprising 
Brahmins,  which  set  out  thence  to  people 
the  regions  of  the  western  world  with 
Greeks  and  Celts  and  Germans.  But  the 
progress  of  philology  itself  sufficed  to 
show  that  this  Balaclava  charge,  however 
magnificent,  was  not  profitable  warfare. 
The  internal  evidence  of  the  Vedas  proved 
that  their  composers  had  not  reached  the 
Gauges.  On  the  other  hand,  the  compar¬ 
ison  of  Zend  with  Sanskrit  left  no  alterna¬ 
tive  open  to  the  assumption  that  these 
languages  were  modifications  of  an  original 
Indo-Iranian  longue,  spoken  by  a  people 
of  whom  the  Aryans  of  India  and  those  of 
Persia  were  offshoots,  and  who  could 
therefore  be  hardly  lodged  elsewhere  than 
on  the  frontiers  of  both  Persia  and  India — 
that  is  to  say,  somewhere  in  the  region 
which  is  at  present  known  under  the  names 
of  Turkestan,  Afghanistan,  and  Kafiristan. 
Thus  far,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  we 
are  well  within  the  ground  of  which  science 
has  taken  enduring  possession.  But  the 
Uhlans  were  not  content  to  remain  within 
the  lines  of  this  surely,  won  position.  For 
some  reason,  which  is  not  quite  clear  to 
me,  they  thought  fit  to  restrict  the  home 
of  the  primitive  Atyans  to  a  particular 
part  of  the  region  in  question  ;  to  lodge 
them  amid  the  bleak  heights  of  the  long 
range  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  and  on  the 
inhospitable  plateau  of  Pamir.  From  their 
hives  in  these  secluded  valleys  and  wind¬ 
swept  wastes,  successive  swarms  of  Celts 
and  Greco-Latins,  Teutons  and  Slavs,  were 
thrown  off  to  settle,  after  long  wanderings 
in  distant  Europe.  The  Hindoo-Koosh- 
Painir  theory,  once  enunciated,  gradually 
hardened  into  a  sort  of  dogma  ;  and  there 
have  not  been  wanting  theorists,  who  laid 
down  the  routes  of  the  successive  bands  of 
emigrants  with  as  much  confidence  as  if 
they  had  access  to  the  records  of  the  office 
of  a  primitive  Aryan  Quartermaster-Gen¬ 
eral.  It  is  really  singular  to  observe  the 
deference  which  has  been  shown,  and  is 
yet  sometimes  shown,  to  a  speculation 
which  can,  at  best,  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  nothing  better  than  a  somewhat  risky 
working  hypothesis. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  credit  of  the  Hin- 
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doo-Koosh-Pamir  theory  had  risen  almost 
to  that  of  an  axiom.  The  hist  person  to 
instil  doubt  of  its  value  into  my  mind  was 
the  late  Robert  Gordon  Latham,  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  singular  originality, 
whose  attacks  upon  the  Hindoo-Kooshite 
doctrine  could  scarcely  have  failed  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  they  did,  if  his  great  powers  had 
been  bestowed  upon'making  his  books  not 
only  worthy  of  being  read,  but  readable. 
The  impression  left  upon  my  mind,  at  that 
time,  by  various  conversations  about  the 
“  Sarmatian  hypothesis,”  which  my  friend 
wished  to  substitute  for  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh-Pamir  speculation,  was  that  the  one 
and  the  other  rested  pretty  much  upon  a 
like  foundation  of  guess-work.  That  there 
was  no  sufficient  reason  for  planting  the 
primitive  Aryans  in  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  or 
in  Pamir,  seemed  plain  enough  ;  but  that 
there  was  little  better  ground,  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  then  adduced,  for  settling  them  in 
the  region  at  present  occupied  by  Western 
Russia,  or  Podolia,  appeared  to  me  to  be 
not  less  plain.  The  most  I  thought 
Latham  proved  was,  that  the  Aryan  people 
of  Indo- Iranian  speech  were  just  as  likely 
to  have  come  from  Europe,  as  the  Aryan 
people  of  Greek,  or  Teutonic,  or  Celtic 
speech  from  Asia.  Of  late  years,  La¬ 
tham’s  views,  so  long  neglected,  or  men¬ 
tioned  merely  as  an  example  of  insular  ec¬ 
centricity,  have  been  taken  up  and  advo¬ 
cated  with  much  ability  in  Germany  as 
well  as  in  this  country—  principally  by 
philologists.  Indeed,  the  glory  of  Ilindoo- 
Koosh-Pamir  seems  altogether  to  have  de¬ 
parted.  Professor  Max  Muller,  to  whom 
Aryan  philology  owes  so  much,  will  not 
say  more  now,  than  that  he  holds  by  the 
conviction  that  the  seat  of  the  primitive 
Aryans  was  “  somewhere  in  Asia.”  Dr. 
Schrader  sums  up  in  favor  of  European 
Russia  ;  while  Herr  Penka  would  have  us 
transplant  the  home  of  the  primitive 
Aryans  from  Pamir  in  the  far  east  to  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  in  the  far  west. 

I  must  refer  those  who  desire  to  ac¬ 
quaint  themselves  with  the  philological 
arguments  on  which  these  conclusions  are 
based  to  the  recently  published  works  of 
Dr.  Schrader  and  Canon  Taylor  ;*  and  to 
Penka’s  Die  Herkunft  der  Arier,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  strong  spice  of  the  Uhlan 

*  Schrader,  Prehistoric  Aniiquiiies  of  the 
Aryan  Peoples.  Translated  by  F.  B.  Jevons, 
M.A.,  1890.  Taylor,  The  Origin  of  the  Aryans, 
1890. 


which  runs  through  it,  I  have  found  ex¬ 
tremely  well  worth  study.  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  able  to  look  at  the  Aryan  ques¬ 
tion  under  any  but  the  biological  aspect  ; 
to  which  I  now  turn. 

Any  biologist  who  studies  the  history 
of  the  Aryan  question,  and,  taking  the 
philological  facts  on  trust,  regards  it  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  point  of  view  of 
anthropology,  will  observe  that,  very 
early,  the  purely  biological  conception  oi 
‘‘  race”  illegitimately  mixed  itseif  up  with 
the  ideas  derived  from  pure  philology.  It 
is  quite  proper  to  speak  of  Aryan 
“  people,”  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
existence  of  the  language  implies  that  of  a 
people  who  speak  it  ;  it  might  be  equally 
permissible  to  call  Latin  people  all  those 
who  speak  Romance  dialects.  But,  just 
as  the  application  of  the  term  Latin 
“race”  to  the  divers  people  who  speak 
Romance  languages,  at  the  present  day, 
is  none  the  less  absurd  because  it  is  com¬ 
mon  ;  so,  it  is  quite  possible,  that  it  may 
be  equally  wrong  to  call  the  people  who 
spoke  the  primitive  Aryan  dialects  and  in¬ 
habited  the  primitive  home,  the  Aryan 
race.  “  Aryan”  is  properly  a  teim  of 
classihcation  used  in  philology.  “  Race” 
is  the  name  of  a  sub-division  of  one  of 
those  groups  of  living  things  which  are 
called  “  species”  in  the  technical  language 
of  Zoology  and  Botany  ;  and  the  term 
connotes  the  possession  of  characters  dis¬ 
tinct  from  those  of  the  other  members  of 
the  species,  which  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  appear  in  the  progeny  of  alt  inembois 
of  the  races.  Such  race  characters  may  be 
either  bodily  or  mental,  though  in  prac¬ 
tice,  the  latter,  as  less  easy  of  observation 
and  definition,  can  rarely  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  Language  is  rooted  half  in  the 
bodily  and  half  in  the  mental  nature  of 
man.  The  vocal  sounds  which  form  the 
raw  materials  of  language  could  not  be 
produced  without  a  peculiar  conformation 
of  the  organs  of  speech  ;  the  enunciation 
of  duly  accented  syllables  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  without  the  nicest  co-ordination  of 
the  action  of  the  muscles  which  move  these 
organs  ;  and  such  co-ordination  depends 
on  the  mechanism  of  certain  .portions  of 
the  nervous  system.  It  is^  therefore  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  structure  of  this  highly 
complex  speaking  apparatus  should  deter¬ 
mine  a  man’s  linguistic  potentiality  ;  that 
is  to  say,  should  enable  him  to  use  a 
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language  of  one  class  and  not  of  another. 
It  is  further  conceivable  that  a  particular 
linguistic  potentiality  should  be  inherited 
and  become  as  good  a  race  mark  as  any 
other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not 
proven  that  the  linguistic  potentialities  of 
all  men  ate  the  same.  It  is  afhimed,  for 
example,  that,  in  the  United  States,  the 
enunciation  and  the  timbre  of  the  voice  of 
an  American-born  negro,  however  thor¬ 
oughly  he  may  have  learned  English,  can 
be  readily  distinguished  from  that  of  a 
white  man.  But,  even  admitting  that 
ditferences  may  obtain  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  races  of  men,  to  this  extent,  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  good  ground  for 
the  supposition  that  an  infant  of  any  race 
would  be  unable  to  learn,  and  to  use  with 
ease,  the  language  of  any  other  race  of 
men  among  whom  it  might  be  brought  up. 
History  abundantly  proves  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  languages  from  some  races  to 
others  ;  and  there  is  no  evidence,  that  I 
know  of,  to  show  that  any  race  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  substituting  a  foreign  idiom  for  its 
native  tongue. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  that 
community  of  language  is  no  proof  of  unity 
of  race,  is  not  even  presumptive  evidence 
of  racial  identity.*  All  that  it  does  prove 
is  that,  as  gome  time  or  other,  free  and 
prolonged  intercourse  has  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  the  speakers  of  the  same  language. 
Philology,  therefore,  while  it  may  have  a 
perfect  light  to  postulate  the  existence  of 
a  primitive  Aryan  “  people,”  has  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  substitute  “  race”  for  “  people.” 
The  speakers  of  primitive  Aryan  may  have 
been  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  races,  just 
as  are  the  speakers  of  English  and  of 
French,  at  the  present  lime. 

The  older  philological  ethnologists  felt 


♦  Canon  Tajlor  (Origin  of  the  Aryans,  p.  31) 
states  that  “Cano  .  .  .  was  the  first  to  in¬ 
sist  on  what  is  now  looked  on  as  an  axiom  in 
ethnology— that  race  is  not  co-extensive  with 
language,”  in  a  work  published  in  1871.  I 
may  be  permitted  to  quote  a  passage  from  a 
lecture  delivered  on  the  9th  of  January,  1870, 
which  brought  me  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Physical,  mental,  and  moral  peculiarities  go 
with  blood  and  not  with  language.  In  the 
United  States  the  negroes  have  spoken  English 
for  generations  ;  but  no  one  on  that  ground 
would  call  them  Englishmen,  or  expect  them 
to  differ  pbj’sically,  mentally,  or  morally  from 
other  necroes.” — Pall  Mall  Oazelte,  Jan.  10, 
1870.  But  the  “axiom  in  ethnology’’’  had 
been  implied,  if  not  enunciated,  before  my 
time  ;  for  example,  by  Ecker  in  1865. 


the  difficulty  which  arose  out  of  their 
ideiititication  of  linguistic  with  racial 
affinity,  but  were  not  dismayed  by  it. 
Strong  in  the  prestige  of  their  great 
discovery  of  the  unity  of  the  Aryan 
tongues,  they  were  quite  prepared  to  make 
the  philological  and  the  biological  catego¬ 
ries  fit,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  pressure 
on  that  about  which  they  knew  less.  And 
their  judgment  was  often  unconsciously 
warped  by  strong  monogenistic  proclivities, 
which  at  bottom,  however  respectable  and 
philanthropic  their  origin,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  science.  So  the  patent  fact  that 
men  of  Aryan  speech  presented  widely  di¬ 
verse  racial  characters  was  explained  away 
by  maintaining  that  the  physical  differen¬ 
tiation  was  post-Aryan  ;  to  put  it  broadly, 
that  the  Aryans  in  Hindoo- Koosh-Pamir 
were  truly  of  one  race  ;  but  that,  while  one 
colony,  subjected  to  the  sweltering  heat  of 
the  Gangetic  plains,  had  fined  down  and 
darkened  into  the  Bengalee,  another  had 
bleached  and  shot  up,  under  the  cool  and 
misty  skies  of  the  north,  into  the  semblance 
of  Pomeranian  Grenadiers  ;  or  of  blue¬ 
eyed,  fair-skinned,  six-foot  Scotch  High¬ 
landers.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  the 
Uhlands  who  fought  so  vigorously  under 
this  Bag  are  left  now.  I  doubt  if  any  one 
is  prepared  to  say  that  he  believes  that  the 
intluence  of  external  conditions,  alone,  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  wide  physical  differences 
between  Englishmen  and  Bengalese.  So 
far  as  India  is  concerned,  the  internal  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  old  literature  sufficiently 
proves  that  the  Aryan  invaders  were 
“white”  men.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
that  they  intermixed  with  the  dark  Dra- 
vidian  aborigines  ;  and  that  the  high-caste 
Hindoos  are  what  they  are  in  virtue  of  the 
Aryan  blood  which  they  have  inherited,* 


*  I  am  unable  to  discover  good  grounds  for 
the  severity  of  the  criticism,  in  the  name  of 
“  the  anthropologists,"  with  which  Professor 
Max  Muller’s  assertion  that  the  same  blood 
runs  in  the  veins  of  Euglish  soldiers  "  as  in  the 
veins  of  the  dark  Bengalese,"  and  that  there 
is  "  a  legitimate  relationship  between  Hindoo, 
Greek,  and  Teuton,"  has  been  visited.  Bo 
far  as  I  know  anything  about  anthropology,  I 
should  say  that  these  statements  may  be  cor¬ 
rect  literally,  and  probably  are  so  substan- 
ially.  1  do  not  know  of  any  good  reason  for 
the  physical  differences  between  a  high-caste 
Hindoo  and  a  Dravidiau,  except  the  Aryan 
blood  in  the  veins  of  the  former  ;  and  the 
strength  of  the  infusion  is  probably  quite  as 
great  in  some  Hindoos  as  in  some  English 
soldiers.  ‘ 
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and  of  the  selective  influence  of  their 
surroundings  operating  on  the  mixture. 

The  assumption  that,  as  there  must  have 
been  a  primitive  Aryan  people,  in  the 
philological  sense,  so  that  people  must 
have  constituted  a  race  in  the  biological 
sense,  is  pretty  generally  made  in  modern 
discussions  of  the  Aryan  problem.  But 
whether  the  men  of  the  primitive  Aryan 
race  were  blonds  or  brunets,  whether  they 
had  long  or  round  heads,  were  tall  or  were 
short,  are  hotly  debated  questions,  into  the 
discussion  of  which  considerations  quite 
foreign  to  science  are  sometimes  imported. 
The  combination  of  swarthiness  with  stat¬ 
ure  above  the  average  and  a  long  skull, 
confer  upon  me  the  serene  impartiality  of 
a  mongrel  ;  and,  having  given  this  pledge 
of  fair  dealing,  I  proceed  to  state  the  case 
for  the  hypothesis  I  arn  inclined  to  adopt. 
In  doing  so,  I  am  aware  that  I  deliberately 
take  the  shilling  of  the  recruiting  sergeant 
of  the  Light  Brigade,  and  I  warn  all  and 
sundry  that  such  is  the  case. 

Looking  at  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  from  a  purely  anthropological 
point  of  view,  the  first  point  which  has 
stnick  me  is  that  the  problem  is  far  more 
complicated  and  ditficult  than  many  of  the 
disputants  appear  to  imagine  ;  and  the 
second,  that  the  data  upon  w’hich  we  have 
to  go  are  grievously  insufficient  in  extent 
and  in  precision.  Our  historical  records 
cover  such  an  infinitesimally  small  extent 
of  the  past  life  of  humanity,  that  we  obtain 
little  help  from  them.  Even  so  late  as 
1500  B.C.,  northern  Eurasia  lies  in  histori¬ 
cal  darkness,  except  for  such  glimmer  of 
light  as  may  be  thrown  here  and  there  by 
the  literatures  of  Egypt  and  of  Babylonia. 
Yet,  at  that  time,  it  is  probable  that 
Sanskrit,  Zend,  and  Greek,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  Aryan  tongues,  had  long  been 
differentiated  from  primitive  Aryan.  Even 
a  thousand  years  later,  little  enough  accu¬ 
rate  information  is  to  be  had  about  the 
racial  characters  of  the  European  and 
Asiatic  tribes  known  to  the  Greeks.  We 
are  thrown  upon  such  resources  as  archeol¬ 
ogy  and  human  paleontology  have  to  offer, 
and  notwithstanding  the  remarkable  prog¬ 
ress  made  of  late  years,  they  are  still 
meagre.  Nevertheless,  it  strikes  me  that, 
from  the  purely  anthropological  side,  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
two  propositions  maintained  by  the  new 
school  of  philologists  ;  first,  that  the 


people  who  spoke  “  primitive  Aryan”  were 
a  distinct  and  well-marked  race  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  area  of  the 
distribution  of  this  race,  in  primeval  times, 
lay  in  Europe,  rather  than  in  Asia. 

For  the  last  two  thousand  years,  at  least, 
the  southern  half  of  Scandinavia  and  the  op¬ 
posite  or  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  have 
been  occupied  by  a  race  of  mankind  pos¬ 
sessed  of  very  definite  characters.  Typical 
specimens  have  tall  and  massive  frames,  fair 
coiTiplexlons,  blue  eyes,  and  yellow  or  red¬ 
dish  hair — that  is  to  say,  they  are  pro¬ 
nounced  blonds.  Their  skulls  are  long, 
in  the  sense  that  the  breadth  is  usually  less, 
often  much  less,  than  four- fifths  of  the 
length,  and  they  are  usually  tolerably 
high.  But  in  this  last  respect  they  vary. 
Men  of  this  blond,  long-headed  race  abound 
from  eastern  Prussia  to  northern  Belgium  ; 
they  are  met  with  in  northern  France  and 
are  common  in  some  parts  of  our  own 
islands.  The  people  of  Teutonic  speech, 
Goths,  Saxons,  Aleinanni,  and  Franks,  who 
poured  forth  out  of  the  regions  bordering 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Roman  Empire,  were  men 
of  this  race  ;  and  the  accounts  of  the  an¬ 
cient  historians  of  the  incursions  of  the 
Gauls  into  Italy  and  Greece,  between  the 
fifth  and  the  second  centuries  b.c.,  leave 
little  doubt  that  their  hordes  were  largely 
if  not  wholly,  composed  of  similar  men. 
The  contents  of  numerous  interments  in 
southern  Scandinavia  prove  that,  as  far 
back  as  archmology  takes  us  into  the  so- 
called  neolithic  age,  the  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  had  the  same  stature  and 
cranial  peculiarities  as  at  present,  though 
their  bony  fabric  bears  marks  of  somewhat 
greater  ruggedness  and  savagery.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  country  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  men  before  the  advent  of  these 
tall,  blond  long-heads.  But  there  is  proof 
of  the  presence,  along  with  the  latter,  of 
a  small  percentage  of  people  with  broad 
skulls  ;  skulls,  that  is,  the  breadth  of 
which  is  more,  often  very  much  more, 
than  four-fifths  of  the  length. 

At  the  present  day,  in  whatever  direc¬ 
tion  we  travel  inland  from  the  continental 
area  occupied  by  the  blond  long-heads, 
whether  south  west,  into  central  France  ; 
south,  through  the  Walloon  provinces  of 
Belgium  into  eastern  France  ;  into  Switzer¬ 
land,  South  Germany,  and  the  Tyrol  ;  or 
south-east,  into  Poland  and  Russia  ;  or 
north,  into  Finland  and  Lapland,  broad- 
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head»  make  their  appearance,  in  force, 
atnuii^  the  long-heads.  And,  eventually, 
we  find  ourselves  among  people  who  are 
as  regularly  broad-headed  as  the  Swedes 
and  North  Germans  are  long-headed.  As 
a  general  rule,  in  France,  Belgium,  Switz¬ 
erland,  and  South  Germany,  the  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  broad  skulls  is  accom 
panied  by  the  appearance  of  a  larger  and 
larger  proportion  of  men  of  brunet  com¬ 
plexion  and  of'nower  stature  ;  until,  in 
central  France  and  thence  eastward, 
through  the  Cevennes  and  the  Alps  of 
Dauphiny,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  to  the 
western  plains  of  North  Italy,  the  tall 
blond  long-heads*  practically  disappear, 
and  are  replaced  by  short  brunet  broad- 
heads.  The  ordinary  Savoyard  may  be 
described  in  terms  the  converse  of  those 
which  apply  to  the  ordinary  Swede.  He 
is  short,  swarthy,  dark-eyed,  dark  haired, 
and  his  skull  is  very  broad.  Between  the 
two  extreme  types,  the  one  seated  on  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic, 
and  the  other  on  those  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  there  are  all  sorts  of  intermediate 
forms,  in  which  breadth  of  skull  may  be 
found  in  tall  and  in  short  blond  men,  and 
in  tall  brunet  men. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
brunet  broad-heads,  now  met  with  in  cen¬ 
tral  France  and  in  the  west  central  Euro¬ 
pean  highlands,  have  inhabited  the  same 
region,  not  only  throughout  the  historical 
period,  but  long  before  it  commenced  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  their  area  of  occu¬ 
pation  was  formerly  more  extensive.  For, 
if  we  leave  aside  the  comparatively  late 
incursions  of  the  Asiatic  races,  the  centre 


-  *  I  may  plead  the  precedent  of  the  good 
English  words  “block-head”  and  “thick¬ 
head"  for  ‘‘broad-head”  and  ‘‘longhead,” 
bat  I  cannot  say  that  they  are  elegant.  I 
might  have  employed  the  technical  terms 
brachycephali  and  dolichocephali.  But  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  are  much  more  grace- 
fal;  and.  moreover,  they  are  sometimes  em¬ 
ployed  in  senses  different  from  that  which  I 
have  given  in  the  definition  of  broad-heads 
and  long-heads.  The  cephalic  index  is  a  num¬ 
ber  which  expresses  the  relation  of  the  breadth 
to  the  length  of  a  skull,  taking  the  latter  as 
100.  Therefore  “  broad  heads”  have  the 
cephalic  index  above  80  aud  “  long-heads” 
have  it  below  80.  The  physiological  value  of 
the  difference  is  unknown  ;  its  morphological 
value  depends  upon  the  observed  fact  of  the 
constancy  of  the  occurrence  of  either  long 
skulls  or  broad  skulls  among  large  bodies  of 
inankind. 


of  eruption  of  the  invaders  of  the  southern 
moiety  of  Europe  has  been  situated  in  the 
north  and  west.  In  the  case  of  the 
Teutonic  inroads  upon  the  Empire  of 
Rome,  it  undoubtedly  lay  in  the  area  now 
occupied  by  the  blond  long- heads  ;  and, 
in  that  of  the  antecedent  Gaulish  invasions, 
the  physical  characters  ascribed  to  the 
leading  tribes  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Whatever  the  causes  whichJed. to  the  break- 
ingout  of  bounds  of  the  blond  long  heads,  in 
mass,  at  particular  epochs,  the  natural  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  ot  a  vigorous  and  fertile 
race  must  always  have  impelled  them  to 
press  upon  their  neighbors,  and  thereby 
afford  abundant  occasions  for  intermixture. 
If,  at  any  given  pre-historic  time,  we  sup¬ 
pose  the  lowlands  verging  on  the  Baltic 
and  the  North  Sea  to  have  been  inhab¬ 
ited  by  pure  blond  long-heads,  while  the 
central  highlands  were  occupied  by  pure 
biunet  short-heads,  the  two  would  certainly 
meet  and  intermix  in  course  of  time,  in 
spite  of  the  vast  belt  of  dense  forest  which 
extended,  almost  uninteiruptedly,  from  the 
Carpathians  to  the  Ardennes  :  and  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  such  an  irregular  gradation 
of  the  one  type  into  the  other  as  we  do, 
in  fact,  meet  with. 

On  the  south-east,  east,  and  north-east, 
throughout  what  was  once  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  and  in  Finland,  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  broad  heads  goes  along  with  a  wide 
prevalence  of  blond  complexion  and  of 
good  stature.  In  the  extreme  north,  on 
the  other  hand,  marked  broad-headed- 
ncss  is  combined  with  low  stature,  swarthi¬ 
ness,  and  more  or  less  strongly  mongolian 
features,  in  the  Lapps.  And  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  this  type  prevails  increasingly 
to  the  eastward,  among  the  central  Asiatic 
populations. 

The  population  of  the  British  Islands, 
at  the  present  time,  offers  the  two  extremes 
of  the  tali  blond  and  the  short  brunet 
types.  The  tall  blond  long-heads  resem¬ 
ble  those  of  the  continent ;  but  our  short 
brunet  race  is  long-headed.  Brunet  broad- 
heads,  such  as  those  met  with  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  European  highlands,  do  not  exist 
among  ns.  This  absence  of  any  consider¬ 
able  number  of  distinctly  broad  beaded 
people  (say  with  the  cephalic  index  above 
81  or  82)  in  the  modern  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  the  more  remarkable, 
since  the  investigations|of  the  late  Dr.fThur- 
nam,  and  others,  proved  the  existence  of  a 
large  proportion  of  tall  broad-heads  among 
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the  people  interred  in  British  tumuli  of  the 
neolithic  age.  It  would  seem  that  these 
hroad-skulled  immigrants  have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  an  older  long-skulled  popula¬ 
tion  ;  just  as,  in  South  Germany,  the  long¬ 
headed  Alemanni  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  older  broad-heads.  The  short  brunet 
long-heads  arc  not  peculiar  to  our  islands. 
On  the  contrary,  they  abound  in  western 
France  and  in  Spain,  while  they  predomi¬ 
nate  in  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  South  Italy, 
and,  it  may  be,  occupied  a  much  larger 
area  in  ancient  times. 

Thus,  in  the  area  which  has  been  under 
consideration,  there  are  evidences  of  the 
existence  of  four  races  of  men — (1)  blond 
long-heads  of  tall  stature,  (2)  brunet 
broad-heads  of  short  stature,  (3)  mongo- 
loid  brunet  broad-heads  of  shoit  stature, 
(4)  brunet  long-heads  of  short  stature. 
The  regions  in  which  these  races  appear 
with  least  admixture  are — (1)  Scandi¬ 
navia,  North  Germany,  and  parts  of  the 
British  Islands  ;  (2)  central  France,  the 
central  European  highlands,  and  Pied¬ 
mont  ;  (3)  Arctic  and  eastern  Europe, 
central  Asia  ;  (4)  the  western  parts  of  the 
British  Islands  and  of  France  ;  Spain, 
South  Italy.  And  the  inhabitants  of  the 
regions  which  lie  between  these  foci  pre¬ 
sent  the  intermediate  gradations,  such  as 
short  blond  long-heads,  and  tall  brunet 
short  heads  and  long-heads  which  might  be 
expected  to  result  from  their  intermixture. 
The  evidence  at  present  extant  is  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  supposition  that  the  blond 
long  heads,  the  brunet  broad-heads,  and 
the  brunet  long-heads  have  existed  in 
Europe  throughout  historic  times,  and  very 
far  back  into  pre  historic  times.  There  is 
no  proof  of  any  migration  of  Asiatics  into 
Europe,  west  of  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper, 
down  to  the  time  of  Attila.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  first  great  movements  of  the 
European  population  of  which  there  is  any 
conclusive  evidence  is  that  series  of  Gaul¬ 
ish  invasions  of  the  east  and  south,  which 
ultimately  extended  from  North  Italy  as 
far  as  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor. 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  relations 
between  the  phenomena  of  racial  distribu¬ 
tion,  as  thus  defined,  and  those  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  languages.  The  blond  long¬ 
heads  of  Europe  speak,  or  have  spoken, 
Lithuanian,  Teutonic,  or  Celtic  dialects, 
and  they  are  not  known  to  have  e\er  used 
any  but  these  Aryan  languages.  A  large 


proportion  of  the  brunet  broad  heads  once 
spoke  the  Ligurian  and  the  Rhastic  U>  .- 
lects,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  nou- 
Aryan.  But,  when  the  Romans  made  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Transalpine  Gaul,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that,  country  between  the 
Garonne  and  the  Seine  (Caesar’s  Celtica) 
seem,  at  any  rate  for  the  moat  part,  to 
have  spoken  Celtic  dialects.  The  brunet 
long-heads  of  Spain  and  of  France  appear 
to  have  used  a  non  Aryan  language,  that 
Euskarian  which  still  lives  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  In  Britain  there  is  no 
certain  knowledge  of  their  use  of  any  but 
Celtic  tongues.  What  they  spoke  in  the 
Mediterranean  islands  and  in  South  Italy 
does  not  appear. 

The  blond  broad-heads  of  Poland  and 
West  Russia  form  part  of  a  people  who, 
when  they  first  made  their  appearance  in 
history,  occupied  the  marshy  plains  im¬ 
perfectly  drained  by  the  Vistula,  on  the 
west,  the  Duna,  on  the  north,  and  the 
Dnieper  and  Bug,  on  the  south.  They 
were  known  to  their  neighbors  as  Wends, 
and  among  themselves  as  Serbs  and  Slavs. 
The  Slavonic  languages  spoken  by  these 
people  are  said  to  be  most  closely  allied  to 
that  of  the  Lithuanians,  who  lay  upon 
their  northern  border.  The  Slavs  resem¬ 
ble  the  South  Germans  in  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  broad-heads  among  them,  while 
stature  and  complexion  vary  from  the, 
often  tall,  blonds  who  prevail  in  Poland 
and  Great  Russia  to  the,  often  short,  bru¬ 
nets  common  elsewhere.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  Slav 
people  to  interfere  with  the  supposition 
that,  from  very  early  times,  they  have 
been  a  mixed  race.  For  their  country  lies 
between  that  of  the  tall  blond  long-heads 
on  the  north,  that  of  the  short  brunet 
broad-heads  of  the  European  type  on  the 
west,  and  that  of  the  short  brunet  broad- 
heads  of  the  Asiatic  type  on  the  east  : 
and,  throughout  their  history,  they  have 
either  thrust  themselves  among  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  OF  have  been  overrun  and  trampled 
down  by  them.  Gauls  and  Goths  have 
traversed  their  country,  on  their  way  to 
the  east  and  south  :  Finno-tataric  people, 
on  their  way  to  the  west,  have  not  only 
done  the  like,  but  have  held  them  in  sub¬ 
jection  for  centuries.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  have  been  times  when  their  western 
frontier  advanced  beyond  the  Elbe  ;  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  asserted  that  they  have  sent 
colonies  to  Holland  and  even  as  far  as 
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southern  Enp'land.  A  large  part  of  eastern 
Germany  ;  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Hungary  ; 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  have  been  largely  or 
completely  Slavonized  ;  and  the  Slavonic 
rule  and  language,  which  once  had  trouble 
to  hold  their  own  in  West  Russia  and  Lit¬ 
tle  Russia,  have  now  extended  their  sway 
over  all  the  Finno-tataric  populations  of 
Great  Russia  ;  while  they  are  advancing, 
among  those  of  central  Asia,  up  to  the 
frontiers  of  India  on  the  south  and  to  the 
Pacific  on  the  extreme  east.  Thus  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  fewer  than  three 
races  should  have  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  the  Slavonic  people  ;  namely, 
the  blond  long-heads,  the  European  brunet 
broad-heads,  and  the  Asiatic  brunet  broad- 
heads.  And,  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  certainly  permissible 
to  suppose  that  it  is  the  first  race  which 
has  furnished  the  blond  complexion  and 
the  stature  observable  in  so  many, especially 
of  the  northern  Slavs,  and  that  the  brunet 
complexion  and  the  broad  skulls  must  be 
attributed  to  the  other  two.  But,  if  that 
supposition  is  permissible,  then  the  Aryan 
form  and  substance  of  the  Slavonic 
languages  may  also  be  fairly  supposed  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  blond  long¬ 
heads.  They  could  not  have  come  from 
the  Asiatic  brunet  broad-heads,  who  all 
speak  non-Aryan  languages  ;  and  the  pre¬ 
sumption  is  against  their  coining  from  the 
brunet  broad-heads  of  the  central  European 
highlands,  among  whom  an  apparently  non- 
Aryan  language  was  largely  spoken,  even 
in  historical  times. 

In  the  same  way,  the  tall  blond  tribes 
among  the  Fins  may  be  accounted  for  as 
the  product  of  admixture.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Finno-tataric  people  are  bru¬ 
net  broad-heads  of  the  Asiatic  type.  But 
that  the  Fins  proper  have  long  been  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Aryans  is  evidenced  by  the  many 
words  borrowed  from  Aryan  which  their 
language  contains.  Hence  there  has  been 
abundant  opportunity  for  the  mixture  of 
races  ;  and  for  the  transference  to  some  of 
the  Fins  of  more  or  fewer  of  the  physical 
characters  of  the  Aryans  and  vice  versa. 
On  any  hypothesis,  the  frontier  between 
Aryan  and  Finno  tataric  people  must  have 
extended  across  west-central  Asia  for  a 
very  long  period  ;  and,  at  any  point  of 
this  frontier,  it  has  been  possible  that 
mixed  races  of  blond  Fins  or  of  brunet 
Aryans  should  be  formed. 


So  much  for  the  European  people  who 
now  speak  Celtic,  or  Teutonic,  or  Slavo¬ 
nian,  or  Lithuanian  tongues  ;  or  who  are 
known  to  have  spoken  them,  before  the 
supercession  of  so  many  of  the  early  na¬ 
tive  dialects  by  the  Romance  modifications 
of  the  language  of  Rome.  With  respect 
to  the  original  speakers  of  Greek  and  Lat¬ 
in,  the  unravelling  of  the  tangled  eth¬ 
nology  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  the 
ordering  of  the  chaos  of  that  of  Italy  are 
enterprises  upon  which  I  do  not  propose 
to  enter.  In  regard  to  the  first,  however, 
there  are  a  few  tolerably  satisfactory  data. 
The  ancient  Thracians  were  proverbially 
blue-eyed  and  fair-haired.  Tall  blonds 
were  common  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
who  were  a  long-headed  people  ;  and  the 
Sphakiots  of  Crete,  probably  the  purest 
representatives  of  the  old  Hellenes  in  exist¬ 
ence,  are  tall  and  blond.  But  considering 
that  Greek  colonization  was  taking  place  on 
a  great  scale  in  the  eighth  century  b.c., 
and  that,  centuries  earlier  and  later,  the 
restless  Hellene  had  been  fighting,  trad¬ 
ing,  plundering  and  kidnapping,  on  both 
sides  of  the  ^gean,  and  perhaps  ns  far  as 
the  shores  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt,  it  is 
probable  that,  even  at  the  dawn  of  history, 
the  maritime  Greeks  were  a  very  mixed 
lace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dorians  may 
well  have  preserved  the  original  type  ;  and 
their  famous  migration  may  be  the  earliest 
known  example  of  those  movements  of  the 
Aryan  race  which  were,  in  later  times,  to 
change  the  face  of  Europe.  Analogy  per¬ 
haps  justifies  a  guess,  that  those  ethnolog¬ 
ical  shadows,  the  Pelasgi,  may  have  been 
an  earlier  mixed  population,  like  that  of 
Western  Gaul  and  of  Britain  before  the 
Teutonic  invasion.  At  any  rate,  the  tall 
blond  long-heads  are  so  well  represented 
in  the  oldest  history  of  the  Balkan  penin¬ 
sula,  that  they  may  be  credited  with  the 
Aryan  languages  spoken  there.  And  it 
may  be  that  the  tradition  which  peopled 
Phrygia  with  Thracians  represents  a  real 
movement  of  the  Aryan  race  into  Asia 
Minor,  such  as  that  which  in  after  years 
carried  the  Gauls  thither. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  probable 
identification  of  the  people  among  whom 
the  various  dialects  of  the  Latin  group  de¬ 
veloped  themselves,  with  any  race  trace¬ 
able  in  Italy  in  historical  times,  are  very 
great.  In  addition  to  the  Italic  “  aborig¬ 
ines”  northern  Italy  was  peopled  by 
Ligurian  brunet  broad-heads  ;  with  Gauls, 
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probably,  to  a  large  extent,  blond  long¬ 
heads  ;  with  Illyrians,  about  whom  noth¬ 
ing  is  known.  Besides  these,  there  were 
those  perplexing  people  the  Etruscans, 
who  seem  to  have  been,  originally,  brunet 
long- heads.  South  Italy  and  Sicily  pre¬ 
sent  a  contingent  of  “  Sikels,”  Phoenicians 
and  Greeks  ;  while  over  all,  in  compara¬ 
tively  modem  times,  follows  a  wash  of 
Teutonic  blood.  The  Latin  dialects  arose, 
no  one  knows  how,  among  the  tribes  of 
Central  Italy,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by 
people  of  the  most  various  physical  char¬ 
acters,  who  were  gradually  absorbed  into 
the  eternally  widening  maw  of  Home,  and 
there,  by  dint  of  using  the  same  speech, 
became  the  first  example  of  that  wonderful 
ethnological  hotch-potch  miscalled  the 
Latin  race.  The  only  trustworthy  guide 
here  is  archicological  investigation.  A 
great  advance  will  have  been  made  when 
the  race  characters  of  the  pre-historic 
people  of  the  terremare  (who  are  identified 
by  Ilelbig*  with  the  primitive  Umbrians) 
become  fully  known. 

I  cannot  learn  that  the  ancient  literatures 
of  India  and  of  Persia  give  any  definite 
inforrrration  about  the  complexion  of  the 
Indo  Iranians,  beyond  conveying  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  were  what  we  vaguely 
call  white  men.  But  it  is  important  to 
note  that  tall  blond  people  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  sporadically  among  the  Tadjiks 
of  Persia  and  of  Turkestan  ;  that  the  Siah- 
posh  and  Galtchas  of  the  mountainous 
barrier  between  Turkestan  and  India  are 
strch  ;  and  that  the  same  characters  obtain 
largely  among  the  Kurds  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Persia  at  the  present  day.  The 
Kurds  and  the  Galtchas  arc  generally  broad¬ 
headed,  the  others  are  long-headed.  These 
people  and  the  ancient  Alans  thus  form  a 
series  of  stepping-stones  between  the  blond 
Aryans  of  Europe  and  those  of  Asia,  stand¬ 
ing  up  amid  the  flood  of  Finno  tataiic 
people  which  has  inundated  the  rest  of  the 
interval  between  the  sources  of  the  Dnieper 
and  those  of  the  Oxus.  If  only  more  was 
known  about  the  Sarmatians  and  the 
Scythians  of  the  oldest  historians,  it  is  not 
improbable,  I  think,  that  we  should  dis¬ 
cover  that,  even  in  historical  times,  the 


*  Die  Iliiliker  in  der  Poebene,  1879.  See  for 
much  valuable  information  respecting  the 
races  of  the  Balkan  and  Italic  peninsula-,  Zam- 
pa's  essay,  “  Vergleichende  Anthropologische 
Ethnographie  von  Apulien,”  Zeilschrifl  fUr 
Ethnologic,  xviii.,  1886. 


area  occupied  by  the  blond  long- heads  of 
Aryan  speech  has  been,  at  least  tempo¬ 
rarily,  continuous  from  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea  to  central  Asia. 

Suppose  it  to  be  admitted,  as  a  fair 
working  hypothesis,  that  the  blond  long- 
heads  once  extended  without  a  break  over 
this  vast  area,  and  that  all  the  Aryan 
tongues  have  been  developed  out  of  their 
original  speech,  the  question  respecting 
the  home  of  the  race  when  the  various 
families  of  Aryan  speech  were  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  inceptive  dialects  remains  open. 
For  all  that,  at  first,  appears  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  may  have  been  in  the  west,  or  in 
the  east,  or  anywhere  between  the  two. 
In  seeking  for  a  solution  of  this  obscure 
problem,  it  is  an  important  preliminary  to 
grasp  the  truth  that  the  Aryan  race  must 
be  much  older  than  the  primitive  Aryan 
speech.  It  is  not  to  be  seriously  imag¬ 
ined  that  the  latter  sprang  suddenly  into 
existence,  by  the  act  of  a  jealous  Deity, 
apparently  unaware  of  the  strength  of 
man’s  native  tendency  toward  confusion 
of  speech.  But  if  all  the  diverse  languages 
of  men  were  not  brought  suddenly  into 
existence,  in  order  to  frustrate  the  plans 
of  the  audacious  bricklayers  of  the  plain  of 
Shinar  ;  if  this  professedly  historical  state¬ 
ment  is  only  another  “  type,”  and  primi¬ 
tive  Aryan,  like  all  other  languages,  was 
built  up  by  a  secular  process  of  develop¬ 
ment,  the  blond  long  heads,  among  whom 
it  grew  into  shape,  must  for  ages  have 
been,  philologically  speaking,  non  Aryans, 
or  perhaps  one  should  say  “  pro  Aryans.” 
I  suppose  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
Sanskrit  and  Zend  and  Greek  were  fully 
differentiated  in  the  year  1500  b.c.  If 
so,  how  much  further  back  must  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  primitive  Aryan,  from  which 
these  proceeded,  be  dated  ?  And  how 
much  further  yet,  that  rea\  juventus  mundt 
(so  far  as  man  is  concerned)  when  primi¬ 
tive  Aryan  was  in  course  of  foimation  ? 
And  how  much  further  still  the  differen¬ 
tiation  of  the  nascent  Aryan  blond  long¬ 
head  race  from  the  primitive  stock  of  man¬ 
kind  ? 

If  any  one  maintains  that  the  blond 
long-headed  people,  among  whom,  by  the 
hypothesis,  the  primitive  Aryan  language 
was  generated  may  have  formed  a  separate 
race  ns  far  back  as  the  pleistocene  epoch, 
when  the  first  unquestionable  records  of 
man  make  their  appearance,  I  do  not  see 
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that  he  goes  beyond  {-.ossibility — though, 
of  course,  that  is  a  very  dilferent  thing  from 

f>roving  his  case.  But,  if  the  blond  long* 
leads  are  thus  ancient,  the  problem  of 
their  primitive  seat  puts  on  an  altogether 
new  aspect.  Speculation  must  take  into 
account  climatal  and  geographical  condi¬ 
tions  widely  different  from  those  which 
obtain  in  northern  Eurasia  at  the  present 
day.  During  much  of  the  vast  length  of 
the  pleistocene  period,  it  would  seem  that 
men  could  no  more  have  lived  either  in 
Britain  north  of  the  Thames,  or  in  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  or  in  northern  Germany,  or  in 
northern  Russia,  than  they  can  live  now  in 
the  interior  of  Greenland,  seeing  that  the 
land  was  covered  by  a  great  ice  sheet  like 
that  which  at  present  shrouds  the  latter 
country.  At  that  epoch,  the  blond  long¬ 
heads  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  occupied  the  regions  in  which  we 
meet  with  them  in  the  oldest  times  of 
which  history  has  kept  a  record. 

But  even  if  we  are  content  to  assume  a 
vastly  less  antiquity  for  the  Aryan  race  ; 
if  we  only  make  the  assumption,  for  which 
there  is  considerable  positive  warranty, 
that  it  has  existed  in  Europe  ever  since  the 
end  of  the  pleistocene  period — when  the 
fauna  and  flora  assumed  approximately 
their  present  condition  and  the  state  of 
things  called  Recent  by  geologists  set  in — 
we  have  to  reckon  with  a  distribution  of 
land  and  water,  not  only  very  different 
from  that  which  at  present  obtains  in 
northern  Eurasia,  but  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  have  exerted  a  great 
influence  on  the  development  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  races  of  mankind. 

At  the  present  time,  four  great  separate 
bodies  of  water,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Cas¬ 
pian,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  Lake  Balkash, 
occupy  the  southern  end  of  the  vast  plains 
which  extend  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the 
highlands  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  of  Asia 
Minor,  of  Persia,  of  Afghanistan,  and  of 
the  high  plateaus  of  central  Asia  as  far  as 
the  Altai.  They  lie  for  the  most  part  be¬ 
tween  the  parallels  of  40°  and  50°  N.  and 
are  separated  by  wide  stretches  of  barren 
and  salt-laden  wastes.  The  surface  of 
Balkash  is  514  feet,  that  of  the  Aral  158 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  that  of  the 
Caspian  eighty-five  feet  below  it.  The 
Black  Sea  is  in  free  communication  with 
the  Mediterranean  by  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Dardanelles  ;  but  the  others,  in  histor¬ 
ical  times,  have  been,  at  most,  temporarily 


connected  with  it  and  with  one  another, 
by  relatively  insignificant  channels.  This 
state  of  things  however  is  comparatively 
modern.  At  no  very  distant  period,  the 
land  of  Asia  Minor  was  continuous  with 
that  of  Europe,  across  the  present  site  of 
the  Bosphorus,  forming  a  barrier  several 
hundred  feet  high,  which  dammed  up  the 
waters  of  the  Black  Sea.  A  vast  extent 
of  eastern  Europe  and  of  western  central 
Asia  thus  became  a  huge  reservoir,  the 
lowest  part  of  the  lip  of  which  was  prob¬ 
ably  situated  somewhat  more  than  200  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  along  the  present 
southern  watershed  of  the  Obi,  which 
flows  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Into^  this 
basin,  the  largest  rivers  of  Europe,  such  as 
the  Danube  and  the  Volga,  and  what  were 
then  great  rivers  of  Asia,  the  Ox  us  and 
Jaxartes,  with  all  the  intermediate  affluents, 
poured  their  waters.  In  addition,  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  overflow  of  Lake  Balkash,  then 
much  larger  ;  and,  probably,  that  of  the 
inland  sea  of  Mongolia.  At  that  time, 
the  level  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  stood  at  least 
60  feet  higher  than  it  does  at  present.* 
Instead  of  the  separate  Black,  Caspian, 
and  Aral  seas,  there  was  one  Vast  Ponto- 
Aralian  Mediterranean,  which  must  have 
been  prolonged  into  arms  and  fiords  along 
the  lower  valleys  of  the  Danube,  the  Volga 
(in  the  course  of  which  Caspian  shells  are 
now  found  as  far  as  the  Kama),  the  Ural, 
and  the  other  affluent  rivers — while  it 
seems  to  have  sent  its  overflow  northward 
through  the  present  basin  of  the  Obi.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  northern  coast  of  Asia,  which 
everywhere  shows  signs  of  recent  slow  up¬ 
heaval,  was  situated  far  to  the  south  of  its 
present  position.  The  consequences  of  this 
state  of  things  have  an  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  on  the  question  under  discus¬ 
sion.  In  the  first  place,  an  insular  climate 
must  be  substituted  for  the  present  ex¬ 
tremely  continental  climate  of  west  central 
Eurasia.  That  is  an  important  fact  in 
many  ways.  For  example  the  present 
eastern  climatal  limitations  of  the  beech 
could  not  have  existed,  and  if  primitive 
Aryan  goes  back  thus  far,  the  arguments 
based  upon  the  occurrence  of  its  came  in 
some  Aryan  languages  and  not  in  others 

*  This  is  proved  by  the  old  shore-marks  on 
the  hill  of  Kashkanatao  in  the  midst  of  the 
delta  of  the  Oxus.  Some  authorities  put  the 
ancient  level  very  much  higher— 200  feet  or 
more  (Keane,  Asia,  p.  408). 
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lose  their  force.  In  the  second  place,  the 
European  and  the  Asiatic  moieties  of  the 
great  Eurasiatic  plains  were  cut  oS  from 
one  another  by  the  Ponto-Aralian  Med¬ 
iterranean  and  its  prolongations.  In  the 
third  place,  direct  access  to  Asia  Minor, 
to  the  Caucasus,  to  the  Persian  highlands, 
and  to  Afghanistan,  from  the  European 
moiety  was  completely  barred  ;  while  the 
tribes  of  eastern  central  Asia  were  equally 
shut  out  from  Persia  and  from  India  by 
huge  mountain  ranges  and  table  lands. 
Thus,  if  the  blond  long.head  race  existed 
so  far  back  as  the  epoch  in  which  the 
Ponto-Aralian  Mediterranean  had  its  full 
extension,  space  for  its  development,  un¬ 
der  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  free 
from  any  serious  intrusion  of  foreign  ele¬ 
ments  from  Asia,  was  presented  in  north¬ 
ern  and  eastern  Europe. 

When  the  slow  erosioii  of  the  passage 
of  the  Dardanelles  drained  the  Ponto- 
Aralian  waters  into  the  Mediterranean, 
they  must  have  everywhere  fallen  as  near 
the  level  of  the  latter  as  the  make  of  the 
country  permitted,  remaining,  at  first, 
connected  by  such  straits  as  that  of  which 
the  traces  yet  persist  between  the  Black 
and  the  Caspian,  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral 
Seas  respectively.  Then,  the  gradual  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  land  of  northern  Siberia, 
bringing  in  its  train  a  continental  climate, 
with  its  dry  air  and  intense  summer  heats, 
the  loss  by  evaporation  soon  exceeded  the 
greatly  reduced  supply  of  water,  and  Bal- 
kash,  Aral,  and  Caspian  gradually  shrank  to 
their  present  dimensions.  In  the  course 
of  this  process,  the  broad  plains  between 
the  separated  inland  seas,  as  soon  as  they 
were  laid  bare,  threw  open  easy  routes  to 
the  Caucasus  and  to  Turkestan,  which 
might  well  be  utilized  by  the  blond  long¬ 
heads  moving  eastward  through. the  plains 
contemporaneously  left  dry  south  and  east 
of  the  Ural  chain.  The  same  process  of 
desiccation,  however,  would  render  the 
route  from  east  central  Asia  westward  as 
easily  practicable  ;  and,  in  the  end,  the 
Aryan  stock  might  ea.sily  be  cut  in  two,  as 
we  now  find  it  to  be,  by  the  movement  of 
the  Mnngoloid  brunet  broad-heads  to  the 
west. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  what  is  practically  La¬ 
tham’s  Sarmatian  hypothesis — if  the  term 
“  Sarmatian”  is  stretched  a  little,  so  as  to 
include  the  higher. parts  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  northern  slopes  of  Europe  between 
the  Ural  and  the  German  Ocean  ;  an  im¬ 


mense  area  of  country,  at  least  as  large  as 
that  now  included  between  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Atlantic,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

If  we  imagine  the  blond  long-head  race 
to  have  been  spread  over  this  area,  while 
the  primitive  Aryan  language  was  in  couise 
of  formation,  its  north-western  and  its 
south-eastern  tribes  will  have  been  1,500 
or  more  miles  apart.  Thus,  there  will 
have  been  ample  scope  for  linguistic  differ¬ 
entiation  ;  and,  as  adjacent  tribes  were 
probably  influenced  by  the  same  causes,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  at  any  given 
region  of  the  periphery  the  process  of 
differentiation,  whether  brought  about  by 
internal  or  external  agencies,  will  have  been 
analogous.  Hence,  it  is  permissible  to  im¬ 
agine  that,  even  before  primitive  Aryan 
had  attained  its  full  development,  the 
course  of  that  development  had  become 
somewhat  different  in  different  localities  ; 
and,  in  this  sense,  it  may  be  quite  true 
that  one  uniform  primitive  Aryan  language 
never  existed.  The  nascent  mode  of 
speech  may  very  early  have  got  a  twist,  so 
to  speak,  toward  Lithuanian,  Slavonian, 
Teutonic,  or  Celtic  in  the  north  and  west ; 
toward  Thracian  and  Greek  in  the  south¬ 
west  ;  toward  Armenian  in  the  south  ; 
toward  Indo- Iranian  in  the  south  east. 
With  the  centrifugal  movements  of  the 
several  fractions  of  the  race,  these  tenden¬ 
cies  of  peripheral  groups  would  naturally 
become  more  and  more  intensified  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  isolation.  No  doubt,  in 
the  centre  and  in  other  parts  of  the  per¬ 
iphery  of  the  Aryan  region,  other  dialectic 
groups  made  their  appearance  ;  but  what¬ 
ever  development  they  may  have  attained, 
these  have  failed  to  maintain  themselves  in 
the  battle  with  the  Finno-tataric  tribes,  or 
with  the  stronger  among  their  own  kith 
and  kin* 

Thus  I  think  that  the  most  plausible 
hypothetical  answers  which  can  be  given 
to  the  two  questions  which  we  put  at  start¬ 
ing  are  these.  There  was  and  is  an  Aryan 
race — that  is  to  say,  the  characteiistic 
modes  of  speech,  termed  Aryan,  were  de¬ 
veloped  among  the  blond  long-heads  alone, 
however  much  some  of  them  may  have 
been  modified  by  the  importation  of  non- 
Aryan  elements.  As  to  the  “  home”  of 

*  See  the  views  of  J.  Schmidt  (stated  and 
discussed  in  Schrader  and  Jevons,  pp.  63-67), 
with  which  those  here  set  forth  are  substan¬ 
tially  identical. 
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the  Aryan  race,  it  was  in  Europe,  and  lay 
chiefly,  east  of  the  central  highlands  and 
west  of  the  Ural.  From  this  region  it 
spread  west,  along  the  coasts  of  the  North 
Sea  to  our  islands,  where,  probably,  it  met 
the  brunet  long-heads  ;  to  France,  where 
it  found  both  these  and  the  brunet  short- 
heads  ;  to  Switzerland  and  South  Germany, 
where  it  impinged  on  the  brunet  short- 
heads  ;  to  Italy,  where  brunet  short-heads 
seem  to  have  abounded  in  the  north  and 
long-heads  in  the  south  ;  and  to  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  about  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
which  we  know  next  to  nothing.  There 
are  two  ways  to  Asia  Minor,  the  one  over 
the  Bosphorus  and  the  other  through  the 
passes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Aryans 
may  well  have  utilized  both.  Finally,  the 
south-eastern  tribes  probably  spread  them¬ 
selves  gradually  over  west  Turkestan,  and, 
after  evolving  the  primitive  Indo-Iranian 
dialect,  eventually  colonized  Persia  and 
Hindostan,  where  their  speech  developed 
into  its  final  forms.  On  this  hypothesis, 
the  notion  that  the  Celts  and  the  Teutons 
migrated  from  about  Pamir  and  the  Hin- 
doo-Koosh  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the 
supposition  that  the  Indo  Iranians  migrated 
from  Scandinavia.  It  supposes  that  the 
blond  long-heads,  in  what  may  be  called 
their  nascent  Aryan  stage,  that  is  before 
their  dialects  had  taken  ori  the  full  Aryan 
characteristics,  were  spread  over  a  wide 
region  which  is,  conventionally,  European  ; 
but  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
physical  geographer,  is  rather  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  continuation  of  Asia.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  quite  possible  and  even  prob¬ 
able,  that  the  blond  long-heads  may  have 
arrived  in  Turkestan  before  their  language 
had  reached,  or  at  any  rate  passed  beyond, 
the  stage  of  primitive  Aryan  ;  and  that 
the  whole  process  of  differentiation  into 
Indo-Iranian  took  place  during  the  long 
ages  of  their  residence  in  the  basin  of  the 
Oxus.  Thus,  the  question  whether  the 
seat  of  the  primitive  Aryans  was  in 
Europe,  or  in  Asia,  becomes  very  much  a 
debate  about  geographical  terminology. 

The  foregoing  arguments  in  favor  of 
Latham’s  “  Sarmatian  hypothesis”  have 
been  based  upon  data  which  lie  within  the 
ken  of  history  or  may  be  snrely  concluded 
by  reasoning  backward  from  the  present 
state  of  things.  But,  thanks  to  the  inves¬ 
tigations  of  the  pre-historic  archaeologists, 
and  anthropologists  duiing  the  last  half 


century,  a  vast  mass  of  positive  evidence 
respecting  the  distribution  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  mankind  in  the  long  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  dawn  of  history  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  recent  epoch  has  been 
brought  to  light. 

During  this  period,  there  is  evideiice 
that  men  existed  in  all  those  regions  of 
Europe  which  have  yet  been  properly  ex¬ 
amined  ;  and  such  of  their  bony  remains 
as  have  been  discovered  exhibit  no  less 
diversity  of  stature  and  cranial  conforma¬ 
tion  than  at  present.  There  are  tall  and 
short  men  ;  long-skulled  and  broad-skulled 
men  ;  and  it  is  probably  safe  to  conclude 
that  the  present  contrast  of  blonds  and  bru¬ 
nets  existed  among  them  when  they  were 
in  the  llesh.  Moreover  it  has  become  clear 
that,  everywhere,  the  oldest  of  these 
people  were  in  the  so-called  neolithic  stage 
of  civilization.  That  is  to  say,  they  not 
merely  used  stone  implements  which  were 
chipped  into  shape,  but  they  also  em¬ 
ployed  tools  and  weapons  brought  to  an 
edge  by  grinding.  At  first  they  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  use  of  metals  ;  they 
possess  domestic  animals  and  cultivated 
plants  and  live  in  houses  of  simple  construc¬ 
tion. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe  little  advance 
seems  to  have  been  made,  even  down  to 
historical  times.  But  in  Britain,  France, 
Scandinavia,  Germany,  Western  Russia, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  the  plain  of  the  Po, 
very  probably  also  in  the  Balkan  penin¬ 
sula,  culture  gradually  advanced  until  a 
relatively  high  degree  of  civilization  was 
attained.  The  initial  impulse  in  this 
course  of  progress  appears  to  have  been 
given  by  the  discovery  that  metal  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  material  for  tools  and  weapons  than 
stone.  In  the  early  days  of  pre-historic 
archaeology,  Nilsson  showed  that,  in  the 
interments  of  the  middle  age,  bronze 
largely  took  the  place  of  stone,  and  that, 
only  in  the  latest,  was  iron  substituted  for 
bronze.  Thus  arose  the  generalization  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  regular  succession  of 
stages  of  culture,  which  were  somewhat 
unfortunately  denominated  the  ‘‘  ages” 
of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron.  For  a  long 
time  after  this  order  of  succession  in  the 
same  locality  (which,  it  was  sometimes  for¬ 
gotten,  has  nothing  to  do  with  chronolog¬ 
ical  contemporaneity  in  different  localities) 
was  made  out,  the  change  from  stone  to 
bronze  was  ascribed  to  foreign,  and,  of 
course.  Eastern  influences.  There  were  the 
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ubiquitous  Phu?nlcian  traders  and  the  im- 
mifirant  Aryans  from  the  llindoo-Koosh, 
ready  to  hand.  But  further  investigation 
has  proved*  for  various  parts  of  Europe 
and  made  it  probable  for  others,  that 
though  the  old  order  of  succession  is  cor¬ 
rect  it  is  incomplete,  and  that  a  copper 
stage  must  be  interpolated  between  the 
neolithic  and  the  bronze  stages.  Bronze 
is  an  artificial  product,  the  formation  of 
which  implies  a  knowledge  of  copper  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  copper  was,  at  a  very  early 
period,  smelted  out  of  the  native  ores,  by 
the  people  of  central  Europe  who  used  it. 
When  they  learned  that  the  hardness  and 
toughness  of  their  metal  were  immensely 
improved  by  alloying  it  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  tin,  they  forsook  copper  for  bronze 
and  gradually  attained  a  wonderful  skill 
in  bronze-work.  Finally,  some  of  the 
European  people  became  acquainted  with 
iron,  and  its  superior  qualities  drove  out 
bronze,  as  bronze  had  driven  out  stone, 
from  use  in  the  manufacture  of  implements 
and  weapons  of  the  best  class.  But  the 
process  of  substitution  of  copper  and 
bronze  for  stone  was  gradual,  and,  for 
common  purposes,  stone  remained  in  use 
long  after  the  introduction  of  metals. 

The  pile  dwellings  of  Switzerland  have 
yielded  an  unbroken  archamlogical  record 
of  these  changes.  Those  of  eastern 
Switzerland  ceased  to  exist  soon  after  the 
appearance  of  metals,  but  in  those  of  the 
Lakes  of  Ncuchatel  and  Bienne  the  history 
is  continued  through  the  stage  of  bronze 
to  the  beginning  of  that  of  iron.  And  in 
all  this  long  series  of  remains,  which  lay 
bare  the  minutest  details  of  the  life  of  the 
pile  dwellers,  from  the  neolithic  to  the  per¬ 
fected  bronze  stage,  there  is  no  indication 
of  any  disturbance  such  as  must  have  been 
caused  by  foreign  invasion  ;  and  such  as 
was  produced  by  intruders,  shortly  after 
the  iron  stage  was  reached.  Undoubtedly 
the  constructors  of  the  pile-dwellings  must 
have  received  foreign  intluences  through 
the  channel  of  trade,  and  may  have  re¬ 
ceived  them  by  the  slow  immigration  of 
other  races.  Their  amber,  their  jade,  and 
their  tin  show  that  they  had  commercial 
intercourse  with  somewhat  distant  regions. 
The  amber,  however,  takes  us  no  further 

*  “  Proved"  is  perhaps  too  strong  a  word. 
But  the  evidence  set  forth  by  Dr.  Mnch  (Die 
Kupferzeil  in  Earopa,  1886)  in  favor  of  a  cop¬ 
per  stage  of  ciiltnre  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  pile  dwellings  is  very  weighty. 


than  the  Baltic  ;  and  it  is  now  known 
that  jade  is  to  be  had  within  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  Europe,  while  tin  lay  no  further  off 
than  north  Italy.  An  argument  in  favor 
of  oriental  influence  has  been  ba«ed  upon 
the  characters  of  certain  of  the  cultivated 
plants  and  domesticated  animals.  But 
even  that  argument  does  not  necessarily 
take  us  beyond  the  limits  of  south-eastern 
Europe  ;  and  it  needs  reconsideration  in 
view  of  the  changes  of  physical  geography 
and  of  climate  to  which  1  have  drawn  at¬ 
tention. 

In  connection  with  this  question  there 
is  another  important  series  of  facts  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  When,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Russians  advanced 
beyond  the  Ural  and  began  to  occupy  Si¬ 
beria,  they  found  that  the  majority  of  the 
natives  used  implements  of  stone  and  bone. 
Only  a  few  possessed  tools  or  weapons  of 
iron,  which  had  reached  them  by  way  of 
commerce  ;  the  Ostiaks  and  the  Tatars  of 
Tom,  alone,  extracted  their  iron  from  the 
ore.  It  was  not  until  the  invaders  reached 
the  Lena,  in  the  far  east,  that  they  met 
with  skilful  smiths  among  the  Jakuts,* 
who  manufactured  knives,  axes,  lances, 
battle-axes,  and  leather  jerkins  studded 
with  iron  ;  and  among  the  Tunguses  and 
Lamuts,  who  had  learned  from  the  Jakuts. 

But  there  is  an  older  chapter  of  Siberian 
history  which  was  closed  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  that  of  the  people  of  the  pile- 
dwellings  of  Switzerland  had  ended  when 
the  Romans  entered  Helvetia.  Multitudes 
of  sepulchral  tumuli,  termed,  like  those 
of  European  Russia,  “  kurgans,”  are 
scattered  over  the  north  Asiatic  plains,  and 
are  especially  agglomerated  about  the  up¬ 
per  waters  of  the  Jenisei.  Some  are  mod¬ 
ern,  while  others,  extremely  ancient,  are 
attributed  to  a  quasi-mythical  people,  the 
Tschudes.  These  Tschudish  kurgans 
abound  in  copper  and  gold  articles  of  use 
and  luxury,  but  contain  neither  bronze 
nor  iron.  The  Tschudes  procured  their 
copper  and  their  gold  from  the  metallifer¬ 
ous  rocks  of  the  Ural  and  the  Altai  ;  and 
their  old  shafts,  adits,  and  rubbish  heaps 


*  Andree,  Die  MelaUt  bei  dm  NalurvoUctm 
(p.  114).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Jaknts  have  always  been  pastoral  nomads, 
formerly  shepherds,  now  horse-breeders,  and 
that  they  continne  to  work  their  iron  in  the 
primitive  fashion  ;  as  the  argument  that 
metallnrgic  skill  implies  settled  agiiealtural 
life  not  uufreqnently  makes  its  appearance. 
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led  the  Russians  to  the  rediscovery  of  the 
forgotten  stores  of  wealth.  The  race  to 
which  the  Tschudes  belonged  and  the  age 
of  the  works  which  testify  to  their  former 
existence,  are  alike  unknown.  But  seeing 
that  a  rumor  of  them  appears  to  have 
reached  Herodotus,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pile-dwelling  civilization  of 
Switzerland  may  perhaps  come  down  as 
late  as  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  a  knowledge  of  the  technical 
value  of  copper  may  have  travelled  from 
Siberia  westward  must  not  be  overlooked. 
If  the  idea  of  turning  metals  to  account 
must  needs  be  Asiatic,  it  may  be  north 
Asiatic  just  as  well  as  south  Asiatic.  In 
the  total  absence  of  trustworthy  chronolog¬ 
ical  and  anthropological  data,  speculation 
may  run  wild. 

The  oldest  civilizations  for  which  we 
have  an,  even  approximately,  accurate 
chronology  are  those  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Nile  and  of  the  Euphrates.  Here,  culture 
seems  to  have  attained  a  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  at  least  as  high  as  that  of  the  bronze 
stage,  six  thousand  years  ago.  But  be¬ 
fore  the  intermediation  of  Etruscan, 
Phoenician,  and  Greek  traders,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  exerted  any  serious  in¬ 
fluence  upon  Europe  or  northern  Asia. 
As  to  the  old  civilization  of  Mesopotamia, 
what  is  to  be  said  until  something  definite 
is  known  about  the  racial  characters  of  its 
originators,  the  Accadians  ?  As  matters 
stand,  they  are  just  as  likely  to  have  been 
a  group  of  the  same  race  as  the  Egyptians 
or  the  Dravidians  as  anything  else.  And 
considering  that  their  culture  developed  in 
the  extreme  south  of  the  Euphrates  valley, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  its  influence 
could  have  spread  to  northern  Eurasia  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  Phoenician  (and  Carian  ?)  in¬ 
termediation  which  was  undoubtedly  op¬ 
erative  in  comparatively  late  times. 

Are  we  then  to  bringdown  the  discovery 
of  the  use  of  copper  in  Switzerland  to,  at 
earliest,  1500  b.c.,  and  to  put  it  down  to 
Phoenician  hints  ?  But  why  copper  ?  At 
that  time  the  Phoenicians  must  have  been 
familiar  with  the  use  of  bronze.  And  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  northern  Eurasiatics 
had  got  as  far  as  copper,  by  the  help  of 
their  own  ingenuity,  why  deny  them  the 
capacity  to  make  the  further  step  to 
bronze  ?  Carry  back  the  borrowing  sys¬ 
tem  as  far  as  we  may,  in  the  end  we  must 
needs  come  to  some  man  or  men  from 
whom  the  novel  idea  started,  and  who  after 


many  trials  and  errors  gave  it  practical 
shape.  And  there  really  is  no  ground  in 
the  nature  of  things  for  supposing  that 
such  men  of  practical  genius  may  not  have 
turned  up,  independently,  in  more  races 
than  one. 

The  capacity  of  the  population  of  Europe 
for  independent  progress  while  in  the  cop¬ 
per  and  early  bronze  stage — the  “  palseo- 
metallic”  stage,  as  it  might  be  called — 
appears  to  me  to  be  demonstrated  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner  by  the  remains  of  their 
architecture.  From  the  crannog  to  the 
elaborate  pile-dwelling,  and  from  the  rud¬ 
est  enclosure  to  the  complex  fortification 
of  the  tetramare,  there  is  an  advance 
which  is  obviously  a  native  product.  So 
with  the  sepulchral  constructions ;  the 
stone  cist,  with  or  without  a  preservative 
or  memorial  cairn^grows  into  the  chamber¬ 
ed  graves  lodged  in  tumuli  ;  into  such  ineg- 
alithic  edifices  as  the  drnmic  vaults  of  Maes 
How  and  New  Grange  ;  to  culminate  in 
the  finished  masonry  of  the  tombs  of 
Mycena;,  constructed  on  exactly  the  same 
plan.  Can  any  one  look  at  the  varied 
scries  of  forms  which  lie  between  the  prim¬ 
itive  five  or  six  flat  stones  fitted  together 
into  a  mere  box,  and  such  a  building  as 
Maes  How,  and  yet  imagine  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  the  result  of  foreign  tuition  ?  But 
the  men  who  built  Maes  How,  without 
metal  tools,  could  certainly  have  built  the 
so-called  “treasure  house”  of  Mycenai, 
with  them. 

If  these  old  men  of  the  sea,  the  heights 
of  Hindoo-Koosh-Pamir  and  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  had  been  less  firmly  seated  upon 
the  shoulders  of  anthropologists,  I  think 
they  would  long  since  have  seen  that  it  is 
at  least  possible  that  the  early  civilization 
of  Europe  is  of  indigenous  growth  ;  and 
that,  so  far  as  the  evidence  at  present  ac¬ 
cumulated  goes,  the  neolithic  culture  may 
have  attained  its  full  development,  copper 
may  have  gradually  come  into  use,  and 
bronze  may  have  succeeded  copper,  with¬ 
out  foreign  intervention. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  every  raw  material 
employed  in  Europe  up  to  the  paltec- 
metallic  stage,  is  to  be  found  within  the 
limits  of  Euiope;  and  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  old  races  of  domesticated  animals 
and  plants  could  not  have  been  developed 
within  these  limits.  If  any  one  chose  to 
maintain,  that  the  use  of  bronze  in  Europe 
originated  among  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria 
and  radiated  thence,  along  the  already  es- 
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tablished  lines  of  traffic  to  all  parts  of 
Europe,  I  do  not  see  that  his  contention 
could  l>e  upset.  It  would  be  hard  to  prove 
either  that  the  primitive  Etruscans  could 
not  have  discovered  the  way  to  manufac¬ 
ture  bronze,  or  that  they  did  not  discover 
it  and  become  a  great  mercantile  people  in 
consequence,  before  Phauiician  commerce 
had  reached  the  remote  shores  of  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea. 

Can  it  be  safely  concluded  that  the 
palaio-metallic  culture  which  we  have  been 
considering  was  the  appanage  of  any  one 
of  the  western  Eurasiati?  races  rather  than 
another  ?  Did  it  arise  and  develop  among 
the  brunet  or  the  blond  long- heads  or 
among  the  brunet  short-heads  ?  I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  means  of  answering 
these  questions,  positively,  at  present. 
Schrader  has  pointed  out  that  the  state  of 
culture  of  the  primitive  Aryans,  deduced 
from  philological  data,  closely  corresponds 
with  that  which  obtained  among  the  pile- 
dwellers  in  the  neolithic  stage.  But  the 
resemblance  of  the  early  stages  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  among  the  most  different  and  widely 
separated  races  of  mankind,  should  wain 
us  that  arclucology  is  no  more  a  sure  guide 
in  questions  of  race  than  philology. 

With  respect  to  the  osteological  chaiac- 
ters  of  the  people  of  the  Swiss  pile-dwell¬ 
ings  information  is  as  yet  scanty.  So  far 
as  the  present  evidence  goes,  they  appear 
to  have  comprised  both  broad-heads  and 
long  heads  of  moderate  stature.*  In 
France,  England,  and  Geimany,  both  long 
and  broad  skulls  are  found  in  tumuli  be¬ 
longing  to  the  neolithic  stage.  In  some 
parts  of  England  the  long  skulls,  and  in 
others  the  broad  skulls,  accompany  the 
higher  stature.  In  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  nine-tenths  of  the  neolithic 
people  are  decided  long-heads  :  in  Den¬ 
mark,  there  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
broad-heads. 


*  Professor  Virchow  has  guardedly  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  the  Swiss  pile-dwellings  were  broad-heads, 
and  that  later  on  (commencing  before  the 
bronze  stage)  there  was  a  gradual  infusion  of 
long  heads  among  them.  (Zeilschrift  fur  Eth- 
nol^ie,  xvii.,  1885  )  There  is  independent 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  broad-heads  in 
the  Gevennes  during  the  neolithic  period,  and 
I  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  this  opin¬ 
ion  may  well  be  correct ;  but  the  examination 
of  the  evidence  on  which  it*  is,  at  present, 
based  does  not  lead  me  to  feel  very  confident 
about  it. 


In  view  of  all  the  facts  known  to  me 
(which  cannot  be  stated  in  greater  detail 
in  this  place),  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  blond  long-heads,  the  brunet  long¬ 
heads,  and  the  brunet  broad-heads  have  ex¬ 
isted  on  the  continent  of  Europe  through¬ 
out  the  Recent  period  :  that  only  the 
former  two  at  first  inhabited  our  islands  ; 
but  that  a  mixed  race  of  tall  broad  heads, 
like  some  of  the  Blackforesters  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  so  excellently  described  by  Ecker, 
migrated  from  the  continent  and  formed 
that  tall  contingent  of  the  population 
which  has  been  identified  (rightly  or 
wrongly)  with  the  Belgaj  by  Thurnam  and 
which  seems  to  have  subsequently  lost  it¬ 
self  among  the  predominant  biunet  and 
blond  long-heads, 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to  war¬ 
rant  the  conclusion  that  the  palaco-metallic 
culture  of  Europe  took  its  origin  among  the 
blond  long-head  (or  supposed  Aryan) 
race  ;  or  that  the  people  of  the  Swiss  pile- 
dwellings  belonged  to  that  race.  The 
long-heads  among  them  may  just  as  likely 
have  been  brunets.  In  north-eastern  Italy 
there  is  clear  evidence  of  the  superposition 
of  at  least  four  stages  of  culture,  in  which 
that  of  the  copper  and  bronze  using  terra- 
mare  people  comes  second  ;  a  stage 
maiked  by  Etruscan  domination  occupies 
the  third  place  ;  and  that  is  followed  by 
the  stage  which  appertains  to  the  Ganls, 
with  their  long  swords  and  other  character¬ 
istic  iron  work.  In  western  Switzerland, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  La  Tene,  and  else¬ 
where,  similar  relics  show  that  the  Gauls 
followed  upon  the  latest  population  of  the 
pile-dwellings  among  whom  traces  of  Etrus¬ 
can  influence  (though  not  of  dominion)  are 
to  be  found.  Ilelbig  supposes  the  teira- 
mare  people  to  have  been  Greco  Latin- 
speaking  Pelasgi,  and  consequently  Aryan. 
But  we  cannot  suppose  the  people  of  the 
pile-dwellings  of  Switzerland  to  have  been 
speakers  of  primitive  Greco-Latin  (if  ever 
there  was  such  a  language).  And  if  the 
Gauls  were  the  first  speakers  of  Celtic  who 
got  into  Switzerland,  what  Aryan  language 
can  the  people  of  the  pile-dwellings  have 
spoken  ?* 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  there  is 

*  See  Dr.  Monro’s  excellent  work.  The  Lake 
IMoellings  of  Europe,  for  La  Tene.  Readers  of 
Professor  Rhys’s  recent  articles  (Scottish  Re¬ 
view.  1890)  may  suggest  that  the  pile-dwelling 
people  spoke  the  Gaedbelic  form  of  Celtic, 
and  the  Gauls  the  Brythonic  form. 
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not  the  least  doubt  that  man  existed  in 
north-western  Europe  during  the  Pleisto¬ 
cene  or  Quaternary  epoch.  It  is  not  only 
certain  that  men  were  contemporaries  of 
the  mammoth,  the  hairy  rhinoceros,  the 
reindeer,  the  cave  bear,  and  other  great 
carnivora,  in  England  and  in  France,  but  a 
great  deal  has  been  ascertained  about  the 
modes  of  life  of  our  predecessors.  They 
were  savage  hunters,  who  took  advantage 
of  such  natural  shelters  as  overhanging 
locks  and  caves,  and  perhaps  built  them¬ 
selves  rough  wigwams  ;  but  who  had  no 
domestic  animals  and  have  left  no  sign  that 
they  cultivated  plants.  In  many  localities 
there  is  evidence  that  a  very  considerable 
interval — the  so-called  intervened 

between  the  time  when  the  Quaternary  or 
palaeolithic  men  occupied  particular  caves 
and  river  basins  and  the  accumulation  of 
the  debris  left  by  their  neolithic  successors. 
And,  in  spite  of  all  the  warnings  against 
negative  evidence  afforded  by  the  history 
of  geology,  some  have  very  positively 
asserted  that  this  means  a  complete  break 
between  the  Quaternary  and  the  Recent 
populations — that  the  Quaternary  popu¬ 
lation  followed  the  retreating  ice  northward 
and  left  behind  them  a  desert  which  re¬ 
mained  unpeopled  for  ages.  Other  high 
authorities,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that 
the  races  of  men  who  now  inhabit  Europe 
may  all  be  traced  back  to  the  Great  Ice 
Age.  When  a  conflict  of  opinion  of  this 
kind  obtains  among  reasonable  and  in¬ 
structed  men,  it  is  generally  a  safe  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  evidence  for  neither  view  is 
worth  much.  Certainly  that  is  the  result 
of  my  own  cogitations  with  regard  to  both 
the  hiatus  doctrine  (in  its  extreme  form) 
and  its  opposite — though  I  think  the  latter 
by  much  the  more  likely  to  turn  out  right. 
But  I  hesitate  to  adopt  it  on  the  evidence 
which  has  been  obtained  up  to  this  time. 

No  doubt,  human  bones  and  skulls  of 
various  types  have  been  discovered  in  close 
proximity  to  palajolithic  implements  and 
to  skeletons  of  quaternary  quadrupeds  ; 
no  doubt,  if  the  hones  and  skulls  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  not  human,  their  contempo¬ 
raneity  would  hardly  have  been  questioned. 
But,  since  they  are  human,  the  demand 
for  further  evidence  really  need  not  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  mere  conservative  prejudice. 
Because  the  human  biped  differs  from  all 
other  bipeds  and  quadrupeds,  in  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  put  his  dead  out  of  sight  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways  ;  commonly  by  burial.  It  is  a 
habit  worthy  of  all  respect  in  itself,  but 
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generative  of  subtle  traps  and  grievous  pit- 
falls  for  the  unwary  investigator  of  human 
palaeontology.  For  it  may  easily  happen 
that  the  bones  of  him  that  ‘‘  died  o’ 
Wednesday,”  may  thus  come  to  lie  along¬ 
side  the  bones  of  animals  that  were  extinct 
thousands  of  years  before  that  Wednesday  ; 
and  yet  the  interment  may  have  been 
effected  so  many  thousands  of  years  ago 
that  no  outward  sign  betrays  the  difference 
in  date.  In  all  investigations  of  this  kind, 
the  most  careful  and  critical  study  of  the 
circumstances  is  needful  if  the  results  are 
to  be  accepted  as  perfectly  trustworthy. 

In  the  case  of  the  remains  found  in  a 
cave  of  the  valley  of  the  Neander,  near 
Drisseldorf,  half  a  century  ago — the  char¬ 
acters  of  which  gave  rise  to  a  vast  amount 
of  discussion  at  that  time  and  subsequently 
— the  circumstances  of  the  discovery  were 
but  vaguely  known.  The  skeleton  was 
met  with  in  a  deposit,  the  loess,  which  is 
known  to  be  of  quaternary  age  ;  there 
was  no  evidence  to  show  how  it  came  there. 
Consequently,  not  only  was  its  exact  age 
justly  and  properly  declared  to  be  a  matter 
of  doubt  ;  but  those  who,  on  scientific  or 
other  grounds,  were  inclined  to  minimize 
its  importance  could  put  forth  plausible 
speculations  about  its  nature  which  do  not 
look  so  well  under  the  light  thrown  by  a 
more  advanced  science  of  Anthropology. 
It  could  be  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
Neanderthal  skeleton  was  that  of  a  strayed 
idiot  ;  that  the  characters  of  the  skull  were 
the  result  of  early  synostosis  or  of  late 
gout  ;  and,  in  fact,  any  stick  was  good 
enough  to  beat  the  dog  withal. 

As  some  writings  of  mine  on  the  subject 
led  to  my  occupation  of  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  belabored  dogs  of  that 
day,  I  have  taken  a  mild  interest  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  gradual  rehabilitation  of  my  old 
friend  of  the  Neanderthal  among  normal 
men,  which  has  been  going  on  of  late 
years.  It  has  come  to  be  generally  admit¬ 
ted  that  his  remarkable  cranium  is  no  more 
than  a  strongly  marked  example  of  a  type 
which  occurs,  not  only  among  other  pre¬ 
historic  men,  but  is  met  with,  sporadically, 
among  the  moderns  ;  and  that,  after  all,  I 
was  not  so  wrong  as  I  ought  to  have  been, 
when  I  indicated  such  points  of  similarity 
among  the  skulls  found  in  our  river-  beds 
and  among  the  native  races  of  Australia.* 
However,  doubts  still  clung  about  the  geo- 


*  Evidence  as  to  Man’s  Place  in  Nature,  1863, 
p.  165. 
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logical  age  of  the  varioua  deposits  in  which 
skul's  of  the  Neanderthal  t}pe  were  subse¬ 
quently  found  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1886  that  two  highly  competent  ob¬ 
servers,  Messrs.  Fraipont  and  Lohest,  the 
one  an  anatomist,  the  other  a  geologist, 
furnished  us  with  evidence  such  as  will 
bear  severe  criticism.  At  the  mouth  of  a 
cave  in  the  commune  of  Spy.  in  the  Bel¬ 
gian  province  of  Namur,  Messrs.  Fraipont 
and  Lohest  discovered  two  skeletons  of 
the  Neanderthal  type  ;  and  the  elaborate 
account  of  their  investigations  which  they 
have  published  appears  to  me  to  leave  lit¬ 
tle  room  for  doubt  that  the  men  of  Spy 
fabricated  the  paheolithic  implements,  and 
were  the  contemporaries  of  the  characteris¬ 
tic  quaternary  quadrupeds,  found  with 
them.  Th^  anatomical  characters  of  the 
skeletons  bear  out  conclusions  which  are 
not  flattering  to  the  appearance  of  tbe 
owners.  They  were  short  of  stature  but 
powerfully  built,  with  strong,  curiously 
curved,  thigh  bones,  the  lower  ends  of 
which  are  so  fashioned  that  they  must 
have  walked  with  a  bend  at  the  knees. 
Their  long  depressed  skulls  had  very  strong 
brow  ridges  ;  their  lower  jaws,  of  brutal 
depth  and  solidity,  sloped  away  from  the 
teeth  downward  and  backward,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  absence  of  that  especially 
characteristic  feature  of  the  higher  type  of 
man,  the  chin  prominence.  Thus  these 
skulls  are  not  only  eminently  “  Neander- 
thaloid”  but  they  supply  the  proof  that 
the  parts  wanting  in  the  original  specimen 
harmonized  in  lowness  of  type  with  the 
rest. 

After  a  very  full  discussion  of  the  ana¬ 
tomical  characters  of  these  skulls,  M. 
Fraipont  says  : 

To  sum  np,  we  consider  ourselves  to  be  in  a 
position  to  say  that,  having  regard  merely  to 
the  anatomical  strnctnre  of  the  man  of  Spy, 
he  possessed  a  greater  number  of  pithecoid 
characters  than  any  other  race  of  mankind.* 

And  after  enumerating  these  he  con¬ 
tinues  : 

The  other  and  mach  more  numerous  char¬ 
acters  of  the  skull,  of  the  trunk,  and  of  the 
limbs  seem  to  be  all  human.  Between  the 
man  of  Spy  and  an  existing  anthropoid  ape 
there  lies  an  abyss. 

Now  that  is  pleasant  reading  for  me, 
because,  in  1863,  I  committed  myself  to 


*  Fraipont  et  Lohest,  “  La  race  humaine  de 
Neanderthal,  on  de  Canstatt,  en  Belgique,” 
Archive*  de  Bidogie,  1886. 

Naw  Sxana. — Tol.  Lm.,  No.  1. 


the  assertion  that  the  Neanderthal  skull 
was  “  the  most  pithecoid  of  human  cran'a 
yet  discovered,”  yet  that  “  in  no  sen^e 
can  the  Neanderthal  bones  be  regarded  as 
the  remains  of  a  human  being  inteimediatc 
between  men  and  apes”*  and  “  that  the 
fossil  remains  of  Man  hitherto  discovered 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  take  us  appreciably 
nearer  to  that  lower  pithecoid  form,  by 
the  modifleation  of  which  he  has,  probabl) 
become  what  he  i8.”f 

As  the  evidence  stood  seven  and  twenty 
years  ago,  in  fact,  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
prudent  to  assume  that  the  Neanderthal 
skull  was  anything  but  a  case  of  sporadic 
reversion.  But,  in  my  anxiety  not  to 
overstate  my  case,  I  understated  it.  The 
Neanderthaloid  race  is  ”  appreciably 
nearer,”  though  the  approximation  is  but 
slight.  In  the  words  of  M.  Fraipont : 

The  distance  which  separates  the  man  of 
Spy  from  the  modern  anthropoid  ape  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  enormous  ;  between  the  man  of  Spy 
and  the  Dryopithecus  it  is  a  little  less.  But  we 
must  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  if  the  man 
of  the  later  quaternary  age  is  the  stock 
whence  existing  races  have  sprung,  he  has 
travelled  a  very  great  way. 

From  the  data  now  obtained,  it  is  permis¬ 
sible  to  believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to  pursue 
tbe  ancestral  type  of  men  and  the  anthropoid 
apes  still  further,  perhaps  as  far  as  the  eocene 
and  even  beyond.^ 

These  conclusions  hold  good  whatever 
the  age  of  the  men  of  Spy  ;  but  they  pos¬ 
sess  a  peculiar  interest  if  we  admit,  as  I 
think  on  the  evidence  must  be  admitted, 
that  these  human  fossils  are  of  pleistocene 
age.  For,  after  ail  due  limitations,  they 
give  us  some,  however  dim,  insight  into- 
the  rate  of  evolution  of  the  human  species, 
and  indicate  that  it  has  not  taken  place  at  a 
much  faster  or  slower  pace  than  that  of 
other  mammalia.  And  if  that  is  so,  we- 
are  warranted  in  the  supposition  that  the 
genus  Homo,  if  not  the  species  which  the? 
courtesy  or  the  irony  of  natuialists  has; 
dubbed  sapiens,  was  lepresented  in  plio¬ 
cene,  or  even  in  miocene  times.  But  I  do 
not  know  by  what  osteological  peculiarities 


*  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  p.  156-57. 

+  Ibid.  p.  159. 

I  ‘  ‘  Where,  then,  must  we  look  for  primevsl 
Man  ?  W'as  the  oldest  Homo  sapiens,  pliocene 
or  miocene,  or  yet  more  ancient?  In  still 
older  strata  do  the  fossilized  bones  of  an  Ape 
more  anthropoid  or  a  Man  more  pithecoid 
than  any  yet  known  await  the  researches  of 
some  unborn  palaeontologist?" — Man's  Plan  in 
Nature,  p.  159. 
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it  could  be  determined  whether  the  plio¬ 
cene,  or  miocene,  man  was  sufficiently 
sapient  to  speak  or  not  ;*  and  whether,  or 
not,  he  answered  to  the  definition  “  ra¬ 
tional  animal  ”  in  any  higher  sense  than 
a  dog  or  an  ape  does. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
genus  ZTotoo  was  confined  to  Europe  in  the 
pleistocene  age  ;  it  is  much  more  probable 
that  this,  like  other  mammalian  genera  of 
that  period,  was  spread  over  a  large  extent 
of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  At  that  time, 
in  fact,  the  climate  of  regions  nearer  the 
equator  must  have  been  far  more  favorable 
to  the  human  species  ;  and  it  is  possible 
that,  under  such  conditions,  it  may  have 
attained  a  higher  development  than  in  the 
north.  As  to  where  the  genus  Homo  orig¬ 
inated,  it  is  impossible  to  form  even  a 
probable  guess.  During  the  miocene 
epoch,  one  region  of  the  present  temperate 
zones  wo\ild  serve  as  well  as  another.  The 
elder  Agassiz  long  ago  tried  to  prove  that 
the  well-marked  areas  of  geogiaphical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  mammals  have  their  special 
kinds  of  men  ;  and,  though  this  doctrine 
cannot  be  made  good  to  the  extent  which 
Agassiz  maintained  ;  yet  the  limitation  of 
the  Australian  type  to  New  Holland,  the 
approximate  restriction  of  the  negro  type 
to  Ultra- Saharal  Africa  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  population  of  Central  and 
South  America,  are  facts  which  bear 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  that  the 
causes  which  have  influenced  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  mammals  in  general,  have  power¬ 
fully  affected  that  of  man. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  human  re¬ 
mains  from  the  caves  of  the  Neanderthal 
and  of  Spy  represent  the  race,  or  one  of 
the  races,  of  men  who  inhabited  Europe  in 
the  quaternary  epoch,  can  any  connection 
be  tiaced  between  it  and  existing  races  ? 
That  is  to  say,  do  any  of  them  exhibit 
characters  approximating  those  of  the  Spy 
men  or  other  examples  of  the  Neandertha- 
loid  race  ?  Putin  the  latter  form,  I  think 
that  the  question  may  be  safely  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Skulls  do  occasionally 
approach  the  Neanderthaloid  type,  among 
both  the  brunet  and  the  blond  long-head 

*  I  am  perplexed  by  the  importance  attached 
by  some  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  so- 
called  “  genial  ”  elevations.  Docs  any  one 
suppose  that  the  existence  of  the  genio-hyo- 
glossns  muscle,  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in 
the  movements  of  the  tongue,  depends  on 
that  of  these  elevations  ? 


races.  For  the  former,  I  pointed  out  the 
resemblance,  long  ago,  in  some  of  the  Irish 
river-bed  skulls.  For  tho  latter,  evidence 
of  various  kinds  may  be  adduced  ;  but  I 
prefer  to  cite  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  cautions  of  living 
anthropologists.  Professor  Virchow  was 
led,  by  historical  considerations,  to  think 
that  the  Teutonic  type,  if  it  still  remained 
pure  and  undefiled  anywhere,  should  be 
discoverable  among  the  Frisians,  in  their 
ancient  island  homes  on  the  North  Gorman 
coast,  remote  from  the  great  movements 
of  nations.  In  their  tall  stature  and  blond 
complexion  the  Frisians  fulfilled  expecta¬ 
tion  ;  but  their  skulls  differed  in  some  re¬ 
spects  from  those  of  the  neighboring  blond 
long-  heads.  The  depression,  or  flattening 
(accompanied  by  a  slight  .increase  in 
breadth),  which  occurs  occasionally  among 
the  latter,  is  regular  and  characteristic 
among  the  Frisians  ;  and,  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  the  Frisian  skull  unmistakably  ap¬ 
proaches  the  Neanderthal  and  Spy  type.* 
The  fact  that  this  resemblance  exists  is 
of  none  the  less  importance  because  the 
proper  interpretation  of  it  is  not  yet  clear. 
It  may  be  taken  to  be  a  pretty  sure  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  physiological  continuity  of 
the  blond  long  heads  with  the  pleistocene 
Neanderthaloid  men.  But  this  continuity 
may  have  been  brought  about  in  two  ways. 
The  blond  long  heads  may  exhibit  one  of 
the  lines  of  evolution  of  the  men  of  the 
Neanderthaloid  type.  Or,  the  Frisians 
may  be  the  result  of  the  admixture  of  the 
blond  long-heads  with  Neanderthaloid 
men  ;  whose  remains  have  betn  found  at 
Cansta^t  and  at  Gibraltar,  as  well  as  at  Spy 
and  in  the  valley  cf  the  Neander  ;  and 
who,  therefore,  seem,  at  one  time,  to  have 
occupied  a  considerable  area  in  Western 
Europe.  The  same  alternatives  present 
themselves  when  Neanderthaloid  characters 
appear  in  skulls  of  other  races.  If  these 
characters  belong  to  a  stage  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  human  species,  antecedent  to 
the  differentiation  of  any  of  the  existing 
races,  we  may  expect  to  find  them  in  the 
lowest  of  these  races,  all  over  the  world, 
and  in  the  early  stages  of  all  races.  I  have 

*  Virchow,  Beitrdge  tur  physischen  Anlhro~ 
pologie  der  Deufsdien  {Abh.  der  Kuniglichen 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaflen  zu  Berlin,  1876). 
See  particularly  p.  238  for  the  full  recognition 
of  the  Neanderthaloid  characters  of  Frisian 
skulls  and  of  the  ethnological  significan'o  o’ 
the  similarity. 
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already  referred  to  the  remarkable  sim¬ 
ilarity  of  the  skulls  of  ceitain  tribes  of  na-, 
tive  Australians  to  the  Neanderthal  skull  ; 
and  I  may  add,  that  the  wide  differences 
in  height  between  the  skulls  of  different 
tribes  of  Australians  affords  a  parallel  to 
the  differences  in  altitude  between  the 
skulls  of  the  men  of  Spy  and  those  of  the 
grave  rows  of  North  Germany.  Neander- 
thaloid  features  are  to  be  met  with,  not 
only  in  ancient  long  skulls  ;  those  of  the 
ancient  broad-headed  people  entombed  at 
Borreby  in  Denmark  have  been  often 
noted. 

Reckoned  by  centuries,  the  remoteness 
of  the  quaternary,  or  pleistocene,  age  from 
our  own  is  immense,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
form  an  adequate  notion  of  its  duration. 


Undoubtedly  there  is  an  abysmal  difference 
between  the  Neandert  haloid  race  and  the 
comely  living  specimens  of  the  blond  long¬ 
heads  with  whom  we  are  familiar.  But 
the  abyss  of  time  between  the  period  at 
which  North  Europe  was  first  covered  with 
ice,  when  savages  pursued  mammoths  and 
scratched  their  portraits  with  sharp  stones 
in  central  France,  and  the  present  day, 
ever  widens  as  we  learn  more  about  the 
events  which  bridge  it.  And,  if  the 
differences  between  the  Neanderthaloid 
men  and  ourselves  could  be  divided  into  as 
many  parts  as  that  time  contains  centuries, 
the  progress  from  part  to  part  would 
probably  be  almost  imperceptible. — Nint- 
teenth  Century. 
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Ever  since  the  end  of  the  last  century 
the  attention  of  Great  Britain  has  been  res¬ 
olutely  given  to  the  opening  up  of  Tropi¬ 
cal  Africa.  For  a  long  time  our  country 
would  seem  to  have  been  impelled  to  this 
task  by  blind  instincts  of  commercial  ex¬ 
pansion,  and  a  great  zeal  for  implanting 
among  savage  races  her  own  ideas  of  re- 
.ligion  and  philanthropy,  rather  than  by 
any  definite  and  deliberate  plan  of  extend¬ 
ing  her  ‘direct  rule  over  Tropical  Africa. 
Indeed  at  various  times  during  the  present 
century  our  Government  has  angrily  dis¬ 
avowed  any  intentions  of  political  aggran¬ 
disement  in  the  Dark  Continent,  and  has 
in  a  hundred  instances  blindly  refused  or 
contemptuously  ignored  invitations  of 
negro  princes  and  peoples  to  extend  the 
sceptre  of  Britain  over  their  countries.  In 
fact,  until  quite  recently,  we  owed  very 
little  to  those  who  hare  held  the  reins  of 
government  in  Great  Britain  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  we  occupied  as  an  African  Power. 
Whatever  has  occurred  to  strengthen  our 
hold  on  the  Dark  Continent  has  been 
chiefly  effected  by  traders  and  mission¬ 
aries,  who  have  continually  brought  about 
in  an  irregular  fashion  extensions  of  our 
Empire  which  the  Central  Government 
viewed  with  disfavor,  and  frequently  tried 
to  ignore  or  set  aside.  With  the  exception 


of  our  original  seizure  of  the  Cape,  our 
foundation  of  the  Colony  of  Natal,  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  (an  act  which  was  annulled  by  a 
subsequent  Government),  I  can  scarcely  re¬ 
call  in  the  past  any  direct  undertaking  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  in  Africa 
which  has  been  followed  by  a  permanent 
and  beneficial  extension  of  British  inffn- 
ence.  It  has  always  been  with  the  most 
grudging  unwillingness  that  the  British 
Government  has  been  forced  by  public 
opinion  into  any  interposition  in  the  affairs 
of  Afiica,  and  after  spending  money  and 
men’s  lives  in  come  costly  enterprise,  its 
anxiety  to  withdraw  and  have  done  with 
the  whole  thing — its  desire  to  close  its  eyes 
and  push  Africa  on  one  side — has  been 
truly  pathetic.  We  were  the  first,  as  a 
government,  to  send  a  surveying  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  River  Congo,  and  tor  many  de¬ 
cades  our  gun- boats  policed  that  river, 
but  as  the  result  of  all  our  work  in  that 
region  our  Government  cheerfully  acqui¬ 
esced  in  the  partition  of  the  Congo  Basin 
between  Portugal,  France,  and  Belgium. 
With  many  costly  expeditions  up  from  the 
Senegambian  coast  and  up  from  the  Bight 
of  Benin  and  across  the  Sahara  desert  from 
Tripoli,  the  British  Government  alone  of 
all  European  governments  made  the  Niger 
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basin  and  Lake  Tchad  known  to  the  civil* 
ized  world  ;  and  yet  we  scarcely  ever — as 
a  Government — attempted  to  secure  these 
rich  regions  to  the  British  Empire.  In¬ 
deed  the  little  we  have  saved  of  the  Niger 
we  owe  lather  to  the  good-natured  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  not  sufficiently  interested 
European  powers  at  the  Berlin  Congress, 
rather  than  to  any  active  pushing  of  the 
British  Ministry  then  in  power.  We  con¬ 
quered  Ashanti  in  a  manner  that  very  few 
European  Powers  could  have  done,  and  yet 
where  is  our  influence  in  Ashanti  now,  or 
rather  where  was  it  a  year  or  two  ago  ? 
The  last  time  I  was  on  the  Gold  Coast — in 
1888 — it  seemed  as  likely  as  not  that  the 
French  would  have  had  Ashanti  for  the 
asking,  or  the  taking.  We  conquered 
Abyssinia  by  a  splendid  feat  of  arms,  and 
yet  that  fine  country  has  been  handed  over 
to  Italy  who  never  did  the  like  ;  while  as 
to  the  millions  of  money  and  brave  men’s 
lives  which  from  1799  to  1890  have  been 
spent  by  Great  Britain  on  Egypt,  and  the 
policy  of  self-abnegation  and  disinterested¬ 
ness  which  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
these  crusades,  the  less  I  say  perhaps  the 
better.  It  were  better  indeed  that  I  should 
not  dilate  on  governmental  errors  in  the 
past  with  regard  to  Africa,  because  I  should 
only  be  wasting  the  time  and  the  attention 
you  are  giving  me  in  raising  futile  regrets, 
and  also  because  of  late  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  has — almost  for  the  first  time  in 
history — supported,  maintained,  and  ex¬ 
tended  British  influence  in  Africa  in  such 
a  thoroughgoing  way,  that  it  would  be 
rather  ungracious  to  make  querulous  com¬ 
plaints  over  the  indifference  of  other  years 
and  other  Ministries.  Indeed  it  is  only 
the  strong  and  intelligent  interest  now  dis¬ 
played  in  African  questions  by  those  who 
guide  our  destinies  that  emboldens  me  to 
ciiticisc  as  1  have  done  the  dislike  to  Afri¬ 
can  enterprise  which  former  governments 
evinced,  because  I  feel  that  in  warmly  ad¬ 
vocating  the  extension  of  British  influence 
over  the  Dark  Continent,  I  am  not  uttering 
an  opinion  which  is  dissonant  with  the 
views  expressed  by  her  Majesty’s  present 
advisers.  The  result  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
action  with  regard  to  Africa  during  the 
past  twelve  months  has  been  stupendous 
in  its  effect  on  the  British  Empire.  He 
has  srreured  to  us  gigantic  spheres  of  in¬ 
fluence  in  West,  East,  Central,  and  South- 
Central  Africa  wherein  our  trade  and  our 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization  may  freely  de¬ 


velop  without  let  or  hindrance  from  other 
European  Powers.  And  this  last  consid¬ 
eration  leads  me  to  an  important  aspect  of 
the  question  which  1  wish  to  impress  on 
you  ;  and  that  is  that  as  a  general  rule — 
certainly  in  Africa — the  British  do  not 
prosper  in  countries  which  are  under  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  other  European 
Powers.  For  instance,  it  makes  a  consid¬ 
erable  difference  to  our  merchants  and 
missionaries  whether  the  Niger  Delta  or 
the  Island  of  Zanzibar,  Nyasaland,  Egypt, 
or  Garenganze  remain  under  British  influ¬ 
ence  or  pass  under  the  control  of  another 
European  nation  ;  for  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  are  our  rivals,  in  some  cases  our 
bitter  livals,  and  very  naturally  attempt 
by  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  thwart, 
limit,  and  oust  our  political  influence,  our 
religion,  our  teaching,  and  our  trade.  Do 
not  let  us  justify  their  apprehensions  by 
unreasonable  and  outrageous  demands  for 
territory.  Let  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Portugal,  and  Belgium  obtain  their  fair 
share  of  the  Dark  Continent  as  a  theatre 
for  colonial  or  commercial  expansion — a 
share  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
power,  commerce,  and  industry  of  each 
of  these  countries  ;  but  let  us  be  thankful 
at  the  same  time  our  Government  has  re¬ 
cently  secured  to  the  British  Empire  its  fair 
apportionment  of  Africa,  a  share  not  in 
the  least  too  large  if  computed  by  the  same 
rule-of-three  sum  as  that  by  which  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  other  European  Powers  in 
Africa  have  been  calculated.  Seeing  how 
little  our  enterprises  prospered  under  the 
unsympathetic  administration  of  fiew  coun¬ 
tries  by  our  European  rivals — and  you  can 
hardly  wonder  that  these  administrations 
were  unfriendly  when  they  found  all  the 
commerce  in  British  bands  and  the  natives 
being  taught  the  English  language  and 
English  ideas  by  British  missionaries — we 
were  right  to  demand  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Dark  Continent  should  be 
reserved  to  Great  Britain  and  secured  from 
the  domination  of  other  Powers  ;  but  now 
that  we  have  practically  got  all  or  very 
nearly  all  that  we  want,  and  certainly 
quite  sufficient  for  our  present  appetite  and 
digestion,  we  must  resolutely  devote  our¬ 
selves  to  the  thoroughgoing  development 
of  these  new  territories  :  our  duties  are 
not  at  an  end  when  we  have  taken  a  big 
paint  brush  and  colored  red  considerable 
portions  of  the  map  of  Africa.  Having 
secured  these  regions  for  our  unfettered 
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action,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  take  up 
our  stewardship  in  real  earnest.  We  must 
teach  the  poor  savages,  of  whom  we  have 
become  the  guardians,  the  blessings  of 
peace,  the  advantages  and  profits  which 
accrue  from  hard  work,  and  in  course  of 
time  and  of  many  generations  raise  them 
up  to  a  condition  of  peifect  civilization. 
We  must  explore  and  exploit  the  unde¬ 
veloped  riches  of  these  lands,  so  that  we 
may  discover  and  utilize  the  many  oils, 
drugs,  perfumes,  food-stuffs,  dyes,  fibres, 
gums,  woods,  timbers,  and  other  products 
of  African  vegetation  ;  so  that  we  may 
maintain  and  control  our  supply  of  African 
ivory  and  yet  prevent  the  extermination  of 
the  African  elephant ;  so  that  we  may 
mine  the  gold  and  silver  and  antimony  and 
copper  and  diamonds  of  the  African  rocks 
and  river  valleys,  fish  up  the  pearls  from 
its  oyster  beds,  and  utilize  its  scarcely 
touched  deposits  of  coal  and  mineral  oil  ; 
so  that  we  may  cover  its  grassy  uplands  and 
well  watered  plateaux  with  teeming  herds 
of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  asses,  and  its 
arid  sandy  plains  with  ostriches  and  cam¬ 
els  ;  and  lastly,  so  that  we  may  make 
servants,  soldiers,  cooks,  clerks,  carpenters, 
seamen,  craftsmen,  herdsmen,  agricultur¬ 
ists,  fellow-workers,  fellow-helpers,  friends 
and  equals  from  among  the  Arab,  Negroid, 
and  Negro  races. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  rule 
Africa  at  present.  One  is  by  the  direct 
Imperial  administration  of  our  colonies 
and  protectorates,  the  other  is  through  the 
agency  of  great  trading  companies  whom 
tbe  Queen  chatters  with  governing  rights. 
Seeing  that  perfect  impartiality  of  rule — 
an  impartiality  free  from  the  influences  of 
commercial  or  religious  interest — is  more 
likely  to  be  obtained  through  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  officials  appointed  and  employed 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  it  would 
almost  seem  better  that  all  our  African  pos¬ 
sessions  should  be  directly  administered  by 
the  British  Government  in  some  shape  or 
form  ;  but  although  I  firmly  adhere  to  this 
as  the  best  theoretical  way  of  controlling 
our  African  possessions,  it  is  not  always 
practically  possible.  A  British  Parliament 
which  annually  grumbles  at  voting  a  few 
thousands  a  year  for  British  Bechuanaland 
— a  country  which  is  beginning  to  pay  its 
way — is  hardly  likely  to  find  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  more  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  British  East  Africa,  the  Niger 
Protectorate,  or  Nyasaland.  For  this  you, 


the  stay-at-home  British  public,  who  give 
your  votes  at  elections,  are  directly  re¬ 
sponsible,  in  that  you  send  to  Parliament 
representatives,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
ill-instructed  in  geography,  and  callously 
indifferent  to  the  interests  of  Greater  Brit- 
ain.  These,  your  representatives,  do  and 
have  done  their  utmost,  with  every  gov¬ 
ernment  that  has  been  in  power  for  the 
last  half-century,  to  hinder  and  hamper  the 
extension  and  maintenance  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  have  to 
be  thankful  to  private  enterprise  that  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  colored  British  on 
the  map  of  Africa  is  kept  under  some  sort 
of  British  control  ;  and  so  it  is  that  but  for 
tlie  energy  of  Lord  Aberdare  and  Sir 
George  Taubinan  Goldie,  Sir  William 
Mackinnon  and  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  Mr. 
James  Stephenson  and  others,  the  Foreign 
Office  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  our  rights  to  the  Niger,  to  the  Zanzi¬ 
bar  dominions,  to  the  Central  Zambesi,  or 
Nyasaland.  The  least  therefore  that  we  can 
do  to  these  far-sighted  enterprising  men 
in  return  for  carrying  out  with  private  re¬ 
sources  what  the  British  nation  might  well 
have  afforded  to  do  with  a  hundredth  part 
of  its  annual  expenditure,  is  to  give  them 
certain  rights  and  privileges  in  some  shape 
or  other  which  may  indemnify  them  for 
their  expenditure.  This  also  must  be  said 
for  the  rule  of  these  corporations  in  Africa, 
that  they  are  freer  from  responsibility  and 
control  than  administrations  emanating 
from  the  Imperial  Government,  and  conse¬ 
quently  make  better  and  more  persevering 
pioneers  than  government  officials.  Still  I 
believe  theoretically  that  the  beat  rule 
would  be  that  of  men  trained  to  govern¬ 
ment  and  paid  by  the  State  and  dissociated 
from  direct  monetary  interest  in  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  country.  But  while  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament  continues  to  view  wilh 
disfavor  any  considerable  advancement  (f 
Imperial  funds  toward  the  speculative  d<- 
velopment  of  Africa,  we  should  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  private  enterprise  forms  chartered 
companies  to  make  these  experiments  in 
Empire.  And  yet,  just  think  what  the 
nation  would  gain  by  the  expenditure  from 
national  funds  of,  say,  £250,000  a  year  on 
the  development  of  Africa.  How  great¬ 
ly  the  trade  of  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds, 
Bradford,  Huddersfield,  Bristol,  Oldham, 
Burnley,  Coventry,  Macclesfield,  Cardiff, 
Swansea,  Belfast,  Newcastle,  Northamp- 
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ton,  Reading,  and  London  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  increased  commerce  which 
would  result  from  a  more  effective  opening 
up  of  Africa  !  Think  of  the  growing 
quantities  of  cotton  goods,  blankets,  cloth, 
hardware,  pottery,  soap,  agricultural  im- 
oleinents,  sewing  machines,  gunpowder, 
'hoots  and  shoes,  cast-off  clothing,  needles, 
knives,  scissors,  hats,  books,  guns,  boats, 
steel  rails,  locomotives,  newspapers,  tinned 
provisions,  biscuits,  prize  cattle,  coal, 
pianos,  harmoniums,  fire  works,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  manufactured  article.^,  or  pro¬ 
ductions  of  our  soil,  or  triumphs  of  our 
agriculture,  which  we  should  export  to  an 
ever-widening  circle  of  customers  in 
Africa  ;  and  of  the  larger  and  larger  quan¬ 
tities  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  ivory,  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  corn,  wine,  oil,  gums,  drugs, 
india-rubber,  hides,  wax,  cotton,  indigo, 
coffee,  cocoa,  ebony,  teak,  and  other 
African  products  we  should  receive  in  re¬ 
turn.  Think  of  the  great  outlet  that  East 
ern  Africa  would  prove  for  the  teeming 
population  of  British  India,  and  South- 
Central  Africa  for  our  overcrowded  British 
Isles.  Think  of  the  profitable  field  West¬ 
ern  Africa  might  become  for  the  com- 
msree  of  Great  Britain  and  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  and  Egypt — where  we  already  have 
an  annual  trade  of  nearly  £13,000,000  in 
value — as  a  highway,  a  health  resort,  a 
meeting  place  for  our  possessions  in  Europe 
ani  Asia.  Great  as  our  Indian  Empire  is 
it  can  only  employ  a  half  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent,  well-educated  British  youth  who  are 
anxious  to  enter  Government  service. 
Africa,  well-developed,  can  easily  find  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  remainder,  and  when 
brought  under  the  same  conditions  of  civ¬ 
ilization  and  comfort  as  characterize  India 
would  prove  no  more  unhealthy  or  fatal  to 
Europeans  than  India  is  at  the  present 
time.  At  the  rate  at  which  our  Empire 
is  increasing — for  British  rule  seems  to  in¬ 
duce  greater  prolificness  and  larger  families 
among  its  subjects — we  should  soon  be 
able  to  furnish  a  considerable  body  of  vol¬ 
unteers  for  Africa  without  cheating  Asia 
or  America  of  their  due,  and  this  should 
tend  to  diminish  the  pressure  on  the  em¬ 
ployment  market  at  home. 

And  now,  leaving  vague  generalizations 
on  one  side,  I  want  to  deal  more  in  detail 
with  the  way  in  which  we  should  develop 
Africa — -'of  course  I  mean  by  this  British 
Africa — because  I  firmly  believe,  and  ex¬ 
perience  shows  us,  that  British  merchants 
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and  missionaries  are  not  able  to  do  much 
good  in  those  parts  of  Africa  which  are 
under  a  foreign  flag.  Our  trade  with  Brit¬ 
ish  West  Africa,  for  instance,  amounts  to 
over  £5,000,000  in  value  annually,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  only  £400,000  which  is  the 
amount  of  the  trade  we  do  with  the  French, 
German,  Belgian,  and  Portuguese  jiosses- 
sions  on  that  side  of  the  continent.  There¬ 
fore  the  parts  of  Africa  to  the  development 
of  which  I  am  referring,  mean  our  colonies 
in  South  Africa  and  on  the  West  African 
coast,  our  protectorates  of  the  Niger,  the 
Oil  Rivers,  British  South  Central  Africa, 
and  Nyasaland,  British  East  Africa  and 
Zanzibar,  British  Somaliland,  and  possibly 
also  Egypt.  These  lands,  in  the  method 
of  their  utilization  and  development  by 
Great  Britain,  may  be  divided  into  two 
very  distinct  classes.  There  are  the  Brit¬ 
ish  possessions  in  South  Africa,  in  parts  of 
Nyasaland,  and  possibly  the  highlands  of 
Equatorial  Africa,  which  are  not  too 
densely  peopled  by  indigenous  races,  and 
which,  by  their  climate,  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  suitable  for  colonization  by  white 
men  ;  districts,  in  short,  which  may  be¬ 
come  other  and  future  homes  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  race.  Here  it  is  possible  to  live  in 
health,  and  here  the  climate  permits  of  the 
cultivation  of  many  European  products. 
But  in  our  other  Afiican  possessions  of  a 
more  tropical  character,  such  as  British 
West  Africa,  the  Central  Zambesi,  the 
Upper  Nile  valley,  Zanzibar,  Somaliland, 
and  Egypt,  the  conditions  are  different. 
Here,  either  the  unhealthy  climate  renders 
permanent  European  settlement  difficult  or 
impossible,  or,  what  is  really  a  more  seri¬ 
ous  obstacle  in  such  countries  as  Egypt  and 
the  Nile  basin,  the  land  is  already  possessed 
by  a  populous  race,  whom  there  is  neither 
excuse  nor  facility  for  ousting,  and  the  only 
reason  we  are  compelled  to  meddle  with 
the  affairs  of  countries  like  these  is,  not 
that  we  want  to  colonize  them,  but  that 
they  are  necessary  to  our  political  situation 
and  to  our  commerce.  In  other  words,  if 
they  cartre  under  the  dominion  of  another 
European  nation  we  should  be  considerably 
the  losers,  just  as,  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  scarcely  any  British  trade  carried 
on  in  French  Senegambia,  the  Gaboon,  in 
Portuguese  Angola,  or  in  Mozambitjue, 
because  the  French  and  Portuguese  author¬ 
ities  in  those  places  put  on  differential  du¬ 
ties,  and  endeavor  by  every  possible  means 
in  their  power  to  prevent  British  traders 
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from  carrying  on  a  profitable  commerce,  or 
British  missionaries  from  teaching  their 
religion.  In  North  Africa  the  French  de¬ 
sire  to  get  our  commercial  treaty  with 
Tunis  abrogated,  so  that  they  may  check 
the  prosperous  trade  carried  on  by  our 
fellow-subjects,  the  Maltese.  Therefore, 
if  we  allowed  France  to  take  Egypt,  or  if 
we  had  permitted  the  whole  of  the  Niger 
basin  to  come  under  her  infiuence,  if  we 
had  surrendered  Nyasaland  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  we  might  have  known  what  to  expect 
— a  gradual  extirpation  of  our  missionaries 
and  the  chasing  away  of  our  trade  by  a 
hundred  and  one  actions,  legal  and  illegal, 
which  would  have  rendered  the  existence 
of  our  merchants  and  missionaries  intoler¬ 
able.  Even  in  the  Congo  Free  State, 
where  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin  Congress 
of  1884,  optimists  thought  that,  by  a 
number  of  careful  provisions  in  their 
treaties,  they  had  secured  a  kind  of  inter¬ 
national  neutral  territory,  in  which  every¬ 
body  might  trade  or  evangelize  with  the 
least  possible  restraints,  see  how,  after  all, 
it  will  come  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end. 
It  will  soon  be  a  Belgian  colony,  and 
already  has  power  to  levy  heavy  import 
and  export  duties  ;  there  are  tolls  here  and 
tolls  there,  and  those  numerous  restrictions 
and  regulations  which  seem  to  be  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  government  of  all  other 
European  nations  but  our  own.  Much  of 
this  taxation  and  most  of  these  restrictions 
are  rendered  necessary  by  the  increasing 
development  of  Belgium’s  new  African 
possession,  because  a  system  of  government 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  money,  nor 
can  a  savage  country  be  righteously  ex¬ 
ploited  by  white  men  whose  actions  are 
subjected  to  no  control  ;  still,  reasonably 
or  unreasonably,  British  merchants  and 
missionaries  are  beginning  to  feel  that  it  is 
not  so  easy  for  them  to  get  on  in  the  Con¬ 
go  Free  State  as  in  most  parts  of  British 
Africa.  The  fault  of  this  incompatibility 
of  temper  lies  chiefly  with  ourselves  as  a 
nation.  We  are  so  cantankerous  and  self- 
willed,  so  ciankily  impatient  of  over-gov¬ 
ernment,  that  we  find  it  hard  to  carry  on 
our  work  under  the  control  of  any  admin¬ 
istration  but  an  Anglo-Saxon  one.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  now  fortunate  that  we 
have  secured  such  large  tracts  of  territory, 
exclusively  set  apart  to  British  influence  in 
Africa,  where  we  can  develop  our  trade 
and  our  civilization  after  our  own  fashion, 
and  1  would  recommend  our  missionaries 


and  our  merchants  in  the  future  to  devote, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  their  energies  and  all 
their  capital  exclusively  to  British  Africa. 
With  their  restless,  pushing  ways,  and 
their  anxiety  and  capacity  for  obtainii'g  an 
overweening  infiuence  among  the  natives, 
they  become  a  nuisanco  to  the  French, 
German,  Portuguese,  and  Belgians,  who 
very  naturally  wish  their  own  parts  of 
Africa  to  be  developed  by  their  own  coun¬ 
trymen. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  say 
much  about  the  development  of  healthy 
South  Africa,  because  you  are,  most  of 
you,  already  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  that  regulate  the  evolution 
of  our  South  African  colonies,  of  the  gold¬ 
mining,  diamond- mining,  sheep-farming, 
and  ostrich-faiming,  which  form  their 
chief  industries.  The  healthiness  of  the 
climate  permits  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Britons  to  go  out  there  and  try  their  for¬ 
tunes.  Here,  too,  as  elsewhere  in  Africa, 
nature  rapidly  points  out  those  who,  by 
their  mode  of  life  and  constitution,  are 
best  fitted  to  succeed,  by  rapidly  punishing 
and  driving  away  the  unfit.  Still,  the  ex¬ 
periment  here  is  made  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  as  the  people  at  home  have  quite  de¬ 
cided  that  the  South  African  climate  is 
healthy,  very  little  heed  is  paid  to  the 
deaths  which  occur  among  Europeans. 
But  in  tropical  British  Africa,  with  the 
development  of  which  I  intend  especially 
to  deal  in  this  address,  we  have  to  be 
much  more  cautious  with  the  men  we  send 
out  there,  because,  firstly,  the  climate  has 
a  universally  bad  reputation,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  every  single  death  that  takes  place 
there  among  Europeans  is  trumpeted  abroad 
by  Reuter’s  telegrams,  or  by  the  reports 
of  special  correspondents  ;  and  because  the 
conditions  of  these  countries  not  being 
considered  so  suitable  for  colonization, 
white  men  go  out  there  in  much  smaller 
numbers  and  for  more  definite  purposes. 
As  I  have  said  before,  I  believe  that  when 
tropical  Africa  is  made  as  civilized  and  as 
comfortable  as  India,  its  average  climate 
will  certainly  not  be  considered — and  will 
not  be — more  unhealthy  than  that  of  India, 
and  whether  we  colonize  it  or  not,  in  the 
sense  of  settling  down  there  and  begetting 
children  that  will  live  there  after  us,  or 
whether  we  merely  spend  a  proportion  of 
our  lives  there  as  planters,  missionaries, 
government  officials,  or  traders,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  more  or  less  taking  root  in 
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the  Datlc  Continent,  as  much  as  our  ances¬ 
tors  took  root  in  the  West  India  Islands, 
or  our  brothers  and  sons  and  cousins  to-day 
are  becoming  settled  in  Ceylon  or  British 
Guiana.  But  to  attain  this  end  we  must 
really  take  very  much  greater  pains  than 
we  do  at  present  in  selecting  men  for  work¬ 
ing  Africa  :  and  by  “  we,”  I  mean  her 
Majesty’s  Government,  the  great  trading 
corporations,  the  various  missionary  socie¬ 
ties,  and  all  who  act  as  employers  of  white 
men  in  Africa.  There  should,  indeed,  be 
a  special  school  founded  for  African  em- 
ployment,  just  as  the  Foreign  Office  has 
its  specially  trained  service  for  China, 
Japan,  and  Siam,  and  for  the  Turkish 
dominions  ;  just  as  men  in  training  for  the 
civil  service  in  India  also  undergo  a  speci¬ 
fied  course  of  teaching.  So  I  should  like 
to  see  some  great  African  school  or  uni¬ 
versity  founded  where  instruction  would 
be  given  in  African  languages,  in  African 
forestry  and  natural  history,  where  a  thor¬ 
oughly  sober  mode  of  life  should  be  in¬ 
culcated,  where  a  necessary  knowledge  of 
elementary  medicine  might  be  acquired, 
and  where  aspirants  to  administrative  posts 
in  Africa  should  be  instructed  in  the  proper 
mode  of  dealing  in  firmness  and  gentleness 
with  uncivilized  races. 

You  who  send  men  out  to  Africa,  and 
you  who  are  desirous  of  succeeding  there 
when  sent,  should  remember  that  Euro¬ 
peans  ought  not  to  be  younger  than 
twenty  one  nor  older  than  thirty  when 
commencing  their  first  term  of  service  in 
the  Dark  Continent.  As  a  rule  middle- 
sized  thin  men  succeed  best  in  maintaining 
their  health  and  vigor,  but  a  hard  and  fast 
rule  as  to  physique  cannot  be  laid  down. 
I  hold  it  as  a  general  principle  that  short 
spare  men  succeed  best,  but  I  have  known 
tall  men  and  fat  men  who  have  occaMonally 
done  surprisingly  well  ;  nevertheless,  I 
think  all  who  have  had  much  experience  in 
Africa  will  agree  with  me  that  the  greatest 
number  of  deaths  and  the  greatest  amount 
of  ill-health  have  occurred  among  the  bulky 
and  the  tall.  Sobriety  of  life  is  an  al^ 
solute  necessity  if  you  wish  to  live  long  and 
well  in  Africa.  In  fact,  the  safest  general 
rule  would  be  to  abandon  the  consumption 
of  all  forms  of  alcohol  whatever,  from  the 
day  that  you  land  on  African  soil,  unless 
wines,  spirits,  or  beer  are  actually  forced 
on  you  by  a  qna'ified  doctor  as  a  necessary 
medicine.  If  you  are  really  ill  and  are 
positively  ordered  to  drink  some  form  of 


alcohol,  it  should  not  be  drunk  until  after 
sundown.  Alcohol  taken  during  the  day¬ 
time  in  Africa  is  simply  poison  to  a  white 
man — an  insidious  poison  if  you  like,  and 
one  that  often  disguises  its  effects,  so  that 
a  careless  observer  might  attribute  them  to 
other  causes — but  a  deadly  poison  all  the 
same,  and  perhaps  the  more  deadly  be¬ 
cause  the  punishment  it  inflicts  is  not  read¬ 
ily  recognizable.  Unfortunately,  especially 
among  the  British,  alcoholic  excess  is  ter¬ 
ribly  prevalent ;  I  mean  what  may  be  called 
excess  in  Africa,  but  what  in  England 
would  be  looked  upon  as  the  allowance  of 
a  temperate,  sober  man.  And  that  is 
where  so  many  good  men  go  wrong.  They 
cannot  be  brought  to  understand  that  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  drink  till  they  get  drunk, 
and  because  what  they  are  taking  for  their 
daily  consumption  in  Africa  is  not  a  drop 
more  than  they  consumed  in  England,  they 
are  nevertheless  exceeding,  and  piling  up 
in  their  systems  a  store  of  poison  which 
will  either  result  in  a  terribly  sudden  death 
or  the  shattering  of  their  health.  Next  to 
alcoholic  excess  in  danger  comes  gluttony 
in  feeding.  This,  especially  among  tee¬ 
totalers,  is  a  constant  source  of  malady. 
They,  the  teetotalers,  seem  to  imagine 
that  because  they  abstain  from  alcohol  they 
may  gobble  as  much  food  as  possible  ; 
they  generally  have  an  inordinate  craving 
for  fat,  oily  substances  and  sweet  things, 
in  all  of  which  they  are  prone  to  indulge 
to  such  excess  that  they  are  rapidly  strick¬ 
en  down  with  a  bad  form  of  bilious  fever, 
and  then  they  turn  round  and  ask  what 
you  can  expect  ‘‘  from  such  a  beastly 
climate  as  this?”  ‘‘Here  am  I,”  they 
say,  “  who  have  not  for  years  taken  any¬ 
thing  stronger  than  tea,  and  yet  I  am  as 
bad  as  poor  So-and-so,  who  drinks  cham¬ 
pagne  and  gin  cocktails  daily.” 

Excesses  in  immorality  are  also  a  source 
of  danger  ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  not  by 
any  means  so  prevalent  among  people  of  our 
own  nationalit}'  as  among  other  European 
settlers  in  Africa.  The  average  Briton 
inherits  a  certain  amount  of  constitutional 
chastity. 

Those  who  proceed  to  Africa,  besides 
being  young  and  healthy  and  temperate, 
must  also  be  enthusiastic.  You  need  a 
terrible  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  zeal  to 
bear  up  against  the  depressing  influences  of 
the  hot  climate,  and  the  dreary,  uncom¬ 
fortable  life  which  is  the  lot  of  most  pio¬ 
neers.  Moreover,  those  who  go  to  Africa 
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—  especially  those  who  are  sent — should 
not  have  taken  up  Africa  as  a  pis-aller,  as 
a  last  resource  when  they  have  failed  else¬ 
where  ;  but  it  should  be  their  first  love. 
They  should  as  much  prepare  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  deliberately-chosen  African 
career  as  they  would  have  been  for  service 
in  India,  China,  or  South  America.  Hith¬ 
erto,  as  a  general  rule,  our  failures  have 
gone  to  Africa — the  second-rate  people, 
the  naughty  people,  the  dissipated  people, 
the  bankrupt  people,  the  people  who  had 
to  be  got  rid  of,  the  poor  relations  who 
had  to  be  provided  for.  Fitness  for  an 
African  career  was — until  a  very  few  years 
ago— scarcely  ever  inquired  into  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  before  appointment.  Anybody 
was  thought  good  enough  for  Africa,  be¬ 
cause  in  many  cases  it  did  not  much  matter 
whether  they  lived  or  died.  If  they  lived 
and  pulled  through  after  all,  and  really  did 
creditable  work,  they  were,  as  one  might 
say,  received  back  into  civilization.  When 
missionaries  turned  out  a  thorough  and 
•  unexpected  success  in  Africa,  their  parent 
society  scratched  its  head  and  said. 
“  Why,  really  So  and-So  is  good  enough 
to  send  to  India,”  and  to  India  the  happy 
man  was  translated.  In  the  same  way,  in 
bygone  days,  consuls  or  colonial  officials 
whom  Africa  would  not  kill,  and  who  had 
not  turned  out  so  badly  after  all,  were 
graciously  picked  out  of  this  Slough  of 
Despond  and  passed  on  to  more  favored 
portions  of  the  globe.  To  volunteer  for 
Africa  was  a  desperate  man’s  last  hope. 
When  you  were  over  age  and  could  not 
possibly  get  into  the  army  in  any  other 
way,  you  entered  it  by  means  of  the  West 
India  Regiment,  which  served  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  Now  it  is  quite  time 
that  all  this  system — or  want  of  system — 
was  changed.  As  continents  go.  Africa 
is  quite  as  good  as  Asia  or  South  America. 
The  climate  is  not  a  bit  worse  than'  it  is  in 
the  tropical  portions  of  those  continents. 
Indeed,  I  should  say  the  danger  to  health 
is  not  quite  so  great,  because  there  is  no 
infectious  yellow  fever  and  no  cholera. 
The  most  frequent  cause  of  illness  that  I 
know  of  lies  in  the  hideous,  monotonous 
discomfort  which  characterizes  the  life  we 
at  present  lead  in  the  Dark  Continent ;  but 
this  is  solely  owing  to  a  want  of  civilization 
which  could  be  soon  remedied.  I  mean, 
we  ought  to  have  decently  comfortable 
houses  to  live  in,  pianos  and  piano-tuners, 
ice-making  machines,  good  cooks,  milch 


cows,  an  improved  breed  of  fowls,  better 
l>eef,  plenty  of  European  vegetables,  lend¬ 
ing  libraries,  more  comfortable  passenger 
steamers,  railways,  and  electric  light. 
Why,  even  in  Cape  Town  the  hansom 
cabs  are  of  the  style  of  slovenly  discomfort 
of  those  which  were  in  vogue  in  Great 
Britain  in  the ’40’s  or  ’60’s — possibly  they 
are  even  the  same  individual  cabs  which, 
when  they  were  thought  unfit  for  further 
use  in  London,  were  shipped  off  to  Africa. 
Why  should  not  the  cabs  of  Africa  be  as 
comfortable  as  the  cabs  of  Melbourne  and 
Bombay  ?  Why  should  the  soda-water 
made  at  Zanzibar  be  distinctly  inferior  to 
the  soda-water  in  vogue  throughout  Brit¬ 
ish  India  ? 

I  have  shown  that  Africa,  in  point  of 
climate,  is  not  worse  than  the  other  trop¬ 
ical  continents  ;  let  us  see  now  whether 
she  has  been  less  favored  by  nature  in  other 
ways.  Noith  Africa — the  Mediterranean 
littoral  with  its  countries  of  Morocco, 
Algeria,  Tripoli,  and  Egypt — is  quite  as 
good  in  climate,  soil,  and  productiveness 
as  Southern  Europe.  That  is  a  fact  which 
no  one  who  knows  anything  about  it  would 
dispute,  and  therefore  I  will  pass  from  it 
without  further  comment.  South  of  this 
favored  region  we  have  the  great  Sahara 
Desert,  which  stretches  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Red  Sea.  Although  this  wilderness 
has  become  a  byword  for  awful  steiility 
and  lifelcssness,  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
endowed  with  a  singularly  abundant  water 
supply — underground.  The  address  re¬ 
cently  delivered  at  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  by  Sir 
Lambert  Playfair,  her  Majesty’s  Consul- 
General  in  Algeria,  puts  before  us  very 
graphically  what  miraculous  results  have 
been  brought  about  in  the  French  Sahara 
by  artesian  wells,  how  unfailingly  these 
have  tapped  an  abundant  water  supply,  and 
how,  in  some  instances,  one  well  alone 
threw  into  the  air  a  column  of  water  equal 
to  1,300  cubic  metres  daily,  which  is  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  redeem  1,800  acres 
from  sterility,  and  to  irrigate  60,000  palm- 
trees.  I  believe  in  this  way  the  desert  will 
soon  be  brought  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  and 
its  cultivability,  conjoined  with  its  healthy 
climate — for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Sahara  has  the  climate  of  Egypt,  where 
our  invalids  goto  regain  health — will  cause 
the  much  despised  Sahara  Desert  to  be¬ 
come  some  day  a  very  valuable  possession 
to  those  European  powers  who  have  the 
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steady  courage  to  develop  its  resources. 
But  south  of  the  Sahara  Deseit,  south 
of  about  12°  noith  latitude  down  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  arid  patches  in  the  Kala- 
haii  district  and  in  Betshuanaland,  the  rain 
supply  is  more  abundant  and  more  regular 
than  in  Asia  or  in  South  America,  and  far 
more  so  than  in  Australia.  Indeed,  in 
some  parts,  such  as  the  great  equatorial 
forest,  we  positively  need  to  thin  the  trees 
in  order  to  produce  a  drier  atmosphere  and 
diminish  the  rain  supply,  which  at  pres¬ 
ent  falls  during  eleven  months  out  of 
twelve.  In  this  two-thirds  of  Africa, 
south  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  there  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  larger  proportion  of  fertile,  culti¬ 
vable  soil  than  in  India,  Australia,  or  South 
America.  The  fauna — especially  in  mam¬ 
mals —  is  more  varied,  and  offers  more  use¬ 
ful  and  remarkable  animals  than  that  of 
either  Asia  or  America.  Among  its  do¬ 
mestic  beasts  and  birds  we  find  that  cattle 
are  able  to  thrive  in  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  continent,  that  sheep  flourish 
wherever  they  have  been  tried,  and  that 
goats  exist  everywhere,  scarcely  any  tribe 
being  without  them.  Horses  have  now 
got  acclimatized  in  South  Africa,  and  im¬ 
mense  numbers  of  them  are  bred  in  the 
Niger  basin.  North  Central  Africa,  Abys¬ 
sinia,  and  Somaliland,  while  the  domestic 
ass  is  equally  abundant  in  North-East 
Africa.  Pigs  thrive  in  the  Dark  Conti¬ 
nent,  as  they  seem  to  do  everywhere  ;  but 
European  dogs,  as  a  rule,  rapidly  degen¬ 
erate.  The  Muscovy  duck  and  the  do¬ 
mestic  fowl  seem  thoroughly  suited  to  an 
African  life,  and  turkeys,  also,  succeed 
very  well.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  districts  in  which  horses  and  cattle 
are  subject  to  the  attack  of  the  Tsetse  fly, 
or  various  maladies  resulting  from  poison¬ 
ous  grasses,  Africa  as  a  whole  may  be  said 
to  be  exceptionally  well  adapted  for  the 
maintenance  of  live-stock.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  even  the  local  conditions 
to  which  I  have  referred,  such  as  tho  prev¬ 
alence  of  fly  or  unwholesome  herbage, 
do  not  offer  permanent  obstacles  to  the 
keeping  of  cattle  or  horses,  inasmuch  as  in 
time  either  the  fly  disappears  with  the  re¬ 
treating  wild  animals  and  the  poisonous 
herbage  is  got  rid  of,  or  the  cattle  and 
horses  become  inured  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Tsetse  and  the  unwholesome  qualities  of 
the  grass.  They  are  then  what  is  termed 
“  salted,'*  and  their  descendants  become 


less  and  less  affected  by  those  poisons 
which  have  caused  the  death  of  so  many 
of  their  progenitors  ;  and  no  doubt  they 
will  eventually  become  as  thoroughly 
adapted  to  their  surroundings  as  are  their 
close  relations,  the  zebra  and  the  buffalo, 
who  are  indifferent  to  the  bite  of  the  Tsetse 
fly,  and  either  know  how  to  avoid  the 
poisonous  grass,  or  else  are  able  to  eat  it 
with  impunity. 

Among  the  wild  animals  indigenous  to 
Africa  which  ate  profitable  to  commerce 
may  be  cited  the  elephant  first  of  all. 
From  the  African  elephant,  indeed,  the 
world’s  supply  of  ivory  is  almost  exclusively 
drawn.  The  Ceylon  elephant  has  no  tusks 
at  all,  and  the  elephant  of  India  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  for  what  reason  I  can¬ 
not  say,  furnishes  but  little  ivory  to  the 
market ;  so  little,  in  fact,  that  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Indiana  have  to  import  ivory 
from  Africa  ft>r  the  hundred  and  one  grace¬ 
ful  artistic  objects  which  they  manufacture. 
Next  perhaps  to  gold  and  diamonds,  ivory 
is  the  most  valuable  and  profitable  African 
product.  As  a  rule,  people  are  given  to 
talking  of  it  in  a  disparaging  way,  as  a 
vanishing  quantity,  and  not  a  source  of 
wealth  to  be  permanently  calculated  on. 
If  proper  steps  were  taken  toward  a  judi¬ 
cious  preservation  of  the  elephant — es¬ 
pecially  the  females — and  its  slaughter 
were  to  a  certain  extent  controlled  and  or¬ 
ganized,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  mag¬ 
nificent  beast  should  become  extinct  any 
more  than  has  the  Indian  elephant.  The 
Indian  elephant  does  not  breed  in  captiv¬ 
ity,  or,  at  least,  a  case  only  occurs  once  in 
fifty  years.  I’ractically  you  may  say  that 
every  elephant  you  see  in  the  East  has  been 
caught  in  a  wild  state  when  young.  In 
India  the  elephants  are  utilized  as  beasts  of 
burden.  In  Africa  possibly  the  same 
might  be  done,  but  in  addition  a  certain 
number  of  the  males  might  be  killed  an¬ 
nually  for  their  ivory.  Britain  has  secured, 
fortunately,  a  good  share  of  the  finest  ele¬ 
phant  country  in  Africa.  In  British  South 
Central' Africa,  that  is  to  say,  all  Nyasa- 
land,  and  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Upper  Zambesi,  the  elephant  is  at  present 
extraordinaiily  abundant.  The  same  is  the 
case,  to  perhaps  an  even  greater  extent,  in 
British  East  Africa — Masailand — whence 
comes  the  best  ivoiy  in  the  world.  Then, 
again,  we  possess  much  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Benue  and  at  the  back  of  the 
Oil  Rivers,  and  before  long  we  shall  have 
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the  Egyptian  Soudan.  In  all  these  coun¬ 
tries  elephants  are  still  found  in  vast  herds 
in  spite  of  the  reckless  war  waged  against 
them  by  the  natives.  To  have  saved  and 
domesticated  tbis  magnificent  beast  would 
be  one  of  the  proudest  glories  that  could 
be  attached  to  England’s  name.  Why 
should  we  not,  also,  take  in  hand  some  of 
the  other  fine  beasts  which  Africa  has  pro¬ 
duced  ?  Why  should  we  not  domesticate 
the  zebra  and  the  eland,  that  large,  hand¬ 
some,  ox  like  antelope  ?  Our  domestic 
ass  is  simply  a  very  slightly  altered  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  wild  ass  which  is  found  in  Abys¬ 
sinia  and  the  Galla  Countries.  The  zebra 
is  only  another  form  of  the  wild  ass  found 
farther  south.  Why  should  it  be  more 
difficult  to  tame  and  utilize  than  its  con¬ 
gener  in  Abyssinia  ?  There  are  most  in¬ 
teresting  problems  of  this  kind  to  be 
worked  out,  on  which  hitherto  scarcely  any 
one  has  tried  his  hand.  In  Asia  man  has 
tamed  and  utilized  the  elephant,  the 
buffalo,  the  fowl,  the  wild  ass,  the  pig, 
the  goat,  the  sheep,  the  dog,  and  the 
camel.  In  Africa  why  should  not  we  do 
the  same  with  the  African  species  of  ele¬ 
phant,  the  African  buffalo,  the  zebra,  the 
larger  antelopes,  the  wart-hog,  and  the 
liver-hog?  I  remember,  by-the-by,  see¬ 
ing  in  a  trader’s  farmyard  at  Brass,  in  the 
Oil  Rivers,  tame  river-hogs  running  about 
with  his  domestic  pigs,  just  as  if  for  all 
the  world  they  had  undergone  long  gen¬ 
erations  of  domestication.  Why  siiould 
we  not  make  as  much  out  of  the  several 
species  of  guinea  fowl  which  range  over 
nearly  all  Africa,  and  the  many  handsome 
African  cranes  and  bustards,  as  we  have  out 
of  the  domestic  fowl  and  turkey,  and  as 
we  have  lately  done  with  the  ostrich  in 
South  Africa  ?  Some  fifty  years  ago  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  notion  of  domesticat¬ 
ing  the  ostrich  would  have  been  deemed 
as  ludicrously  impossible  as  the  experi¬ 
ments  I  now  propose  with  the  elephant  and 
the  zebra  ;  and  yet  ostrich  farming  in 
South  Africa  has  not  only  introduced  a  new 
and  important  source  of  wealth  to  that  col¬ 
ony,  but  will  probably  result  in  the  saving 
from  extermination  of  the  most  remarkable 
form  of  bird  now  living  on  the  earth.  In 
the  progress  of  the  world  it  would  be  a 
cruel  pity  that  man  should  heedlessly  stamp 
out  the  more  beautiful  or  remarkable  forms 
of  life  which  at  present  co  exist  with  him 
on  this  planet.  We  should  take  steps  to 
prevent  the  extermination  of  the  lion  and 


the  tiger,  the  rhinoceros  and  the  kangaroo, 
just  as  much  as  we  do  the  red  deer,  the 
European  bison,  or  the  elk.  If  they  are 
not  useful,  they  are  either  as  beautiful  or 
as  picturesque  as  they  are  remarkable,  and 
are  as  necessary  to  the  interest  and 
“  color”  of  our  lives  as  are  the  parks  and 
open  spaces  which  every  growing  town  en¬ 
deavors  to  preserve  as  islets  of  beauty  in 
the  midst  of  its  utilitarian  maze  of  bricks 
and  mortar. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  other  sources 
of  wealth  Africa  possesses  in  vegetables 
and  minerals.  In  her  flora  she  is  singu¬ 
larly  rich  in  plants  and  trees  providing  use¬ 
ful  products,  even  in  the  comparatively 
sterile  Sahara  Desert,  from  which  seem¬ 
ingly  hopeless  region  comes  some  of  the 
most  valuable  gum  in  the  world.  Let  us 
briefly  enumerate  and  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  some  of  the  articles  of  commerce 
derived  from  African  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbs.  The  most  valuable  of  all  are  the 
various  kinds  of  rubber  which  are  made 
from  the  .sap  of  two  species  of  Landolphia 
— a  pretty  trailing  creeper  found  almost 
all  over  tropical  Africa  in  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other  ;  also  from  a  species  of  Euphorbia, 
and  from  a  big  tree  allied  to  the  Ficus 
indica,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  rubber  supply  in  Asia.  African  rub¬ 
ber,  according  to  its  kind  and  according  tc 
the  better  or  worse  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  prepared  for  the  market,  is  worth 
from  £110  to  £270  a  ton.  Next  in  value 
comes  indigo,  the  well-known  dye,  which 
is  derived  from  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  a 
kind  of  bean.  Indigo,  like  coffee,  and 
possibly  cotton,  was  originally  indigenous 
to  Africa.  It  is  at  present  cultivated  to  a 
very  slight  extent  in  the  Dark  Continent, 
but  grows  wild  over  nearly  all  the  tropi¬ 
cal  portion.  Good  indigo,  such  as  comes 
from  the  Niger,  is  worth  about  £224  a 
ton.  Next  in  importance  may  be  cited 
the  gums,  which  vary  in  price  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market  from  £15  to  £100  a  ton. 
The  principal  kinds  exported  from  Africa 
are  gum  arabic,  gum  tragacanth,  and  gum 
eleini,  which  are  derived  from  various 
species  of  acacia,  and  chiefly  from  desert 
countries  in  or  bordering  on  the  Sahara  ; 
incense  gum,  which  I  believe  is  derived 
from  a  species  of  Copaifera,  a  tree  which 
is  found  pretty  well  all  over  tropical 
Africa  ;  and  gum  copal  produced  by  one 
or  two  kinds  of  Trachylobium,  which  is 
also  a  widely  distributed  tree,  and  is  found 
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right  across  Africa  from  Sierra  Leone  to 
Zanzibar.  The  more  valuable  copal,  how¬ 
ever,  is  obtained  in  a  fossil  state,  especially 
in  East  Africa.  1  believe  this  form  fetches 
a  higher  price  than  that  which  is  derived 
fresh  from  the  living  tree.  Then  there  is 
cotton,  the  cultivation  of  which  in  Egypt 
is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth.  The 
cotton  plant  grows  wild  over  almost  all 
tropical  Africa,  but  is  chiefly  grown  by 
man  in  Egypt,  the  Niger  countries,  in 
Nyasaland.  and  in  the  Zambezian  valley  ; 
also  in  the  Portuguese  possessions  of  We.st 
Africa.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
Africa  might  be  enormously  extended,  as, 
to  judge  by  the  appearance  of  the  wild 
plant,  the  soil  is  nearly  everywhere  suit¬ 
able.  Good  African  cotton  is,  I  believe, 
worth  about  £54  a  ton.  Another  valuable 
article  of  commerce  is  the  seed  of  a  species 
of  Amomum — the  “  grains  of  Paradise,” 
as  they  are  often  called — which  are  largely 
used  in  making  spices  and  condiments. 
The  species  of  Amomum  which  produces 
these  seeds — seeds  which  are  at  present 
worth  £40  a  ton — grows  all  over  tropical 
Africa.  It  has  a  beautiful  pale  mauve 
blossom,  somewhat  like  the  flower  of  a 
gladiolus  in  appearance,  which  grows  on  a 
very  short  stalk  quite  close  to  the  ground, 
and  independently  of  the  leaf.shoots. 
Some  time  after  the  flower  has  faded  away, 
in  its  stead  you  And  a  brilliant  crimson 
pod  with  a  number  of  black  seeds  inside 
surrounded  by  a  sweetish  pulp.  The 
seed-pods  in  the  Amomum  are  the  favorite 
food  of  the  gorilla  and  the  chimpan2ee. 
It  is  very  curious  to  reflect  that  it  was 
these  ‘‘  grains  of  Paradise” — sometimes 
called  the  Malaguetta  pepper,  the  seeds  of 
this  Amomum,  \n  fact — which  first  attract¬ 
ed  our  forefathers  to  Western  Africa. 
They  did  not  go  there,  as  might  be  imag¬ 
ined,  for  slaves  or  for  gold,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  They  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  to  obtain  these  Amomum  seeds 
from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Why  our 
ancestors  in  the  Elizabethan  period  were 
so  fond  of  spice  in  their  food  as  to  create 
a  whole  trade  for  its  supply,  and  thus  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  British  African  Em¬ 
pire,  I  cannot  think.  The  same  craving 
gave  rise  to  the  many  quadrangular  quar¬ 
rels  between  English,  Dutch,  Spaniards, 
and  Portuguese  for  the  Spice  Islands  of 
the  Eastern  seas.  Up  to  the  present  day 
a  certain  portion  of  the  West  African 
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Coast  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  eastern 
boundaries  of  Liberia,  is  called  the 
‘‘  Grain  Coast”  after  these  “  grains  of 
Paradise,”  which  proved  such  a  bait  to 
the  earlier  navigators,  Portuguese,  English 
and  Dutch,  Normans,  Danes,  and  Bran- 
denburgers,  as  to  draw  them  through  the 
stormy  seas  of  the  North  Atlantic  to  the 
unhealthy  Guinea  coast,  where  they  after¬ 
ward  learned  to  trade  for  slaves  and  gold, 
and  subsequently  for  palm  oil. 

This  latter  product — palm  oil — has 
played  such  an  important  part  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Western  Africa,  especially 
of  the  l^iger  delta,  of  Lagos,  and  of  the 
Cameroons,  that  I  may  perhaps  not  be 
wearying  you  if  I  dilate  somewhat  on  its 
nature  and  the  method  of  its  production. 
The  tree  which  produces  it  is  the  Elais 
Guineensis,  one  of  the  handsomest  species 
of  palm  in  the  world.  Although  the  oil- 
palm  of  a  somewhat  poorer  variety  is  found 
on  the  island  of  Pemba,  near  Zanzibar, 
and  in  one  or  two  other  parts  of  East 
Africa  and  Nyasaland,  still  it  may  be  gen¬ 
erally  said  that  as  a  species  it  is  practically 
confined  to  Western  Equatorial  Africa. 
It  is  met  with  all  over  the  Congo  basin  and 
Lower  Niger,  and  on  a  narrow  fringe  of 
coast  from  Senegambia  to  Benguela.  But 
it  is  found  in  the  most  marked  abundance 
in  the  district  between  Lagos  and  the  Cam¬ 
eroons,  and  that  is  why  the  innumerable 
rivers  and  creeks  which  canalize  this  region 
are  called  the  Oil  Rivers — in  fact  the  oil- 
palm  has  been  the  saviour  of  this  part  of 
West  Africa.  It  offered  in  the  past  when 
the  slave  trade  ceased  and  other  sources  of 
wealth  were  unknown,  the  only  induce¬ 
ment  to  Europeans  to  settle  and  trade  in 
these  unhealthy  swamps.  So  profitable, 
in  fact,  was  the  palm-oil  trade  at  one  time 
that  by  the  money  and  men  it  poured  into 
the  Oil  Rivers  it  positively  succeeded  in 
improving  the  health  of  the  country. 
That  is  to  say,  it  was  the  cause  of  better 
men  being  sent  out,  better  houses  being 
built,  better  doctors  being  maintained  to 
look  after  the  traders’  health,  a  better  ser¬ 
vice  of  mail  steamers  being  established  ; 
and  in  short  has  been  as  much  the  cause  of 
the  transformation  of  a  hideously-uncom- 
fortable,  vilely-unhealthy  swamp  into  a 
prosperous,  pleasing,  thriving,  not  very  un¬ 
healthy  British  possession,  as  the  French 
artesian  wells  have  been  the  cause  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  sandy  wastes  of  the  Sahara  into 
valuable  forests  of  date  palms. 
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This  palm  oil,  which  still  foims  the 
staple  of  West  Afiican  trade,  is  made  from 
the  outer  cover  or  husk  of  the  nut  of  the 
Elais  Guineensis.  The  natives  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  who  are  the  main  producers,  climb 
up  the  smooth  palm  stem  and  cut  down 
the  great  hianch  of  orange-colored  nuts 
when  they  are  ripe.  The  nuts  are  pulled 
off  the  spiky  raceme  and  handed  over  to 
the  women,  who  pare  off  their  oleaginous 
husks  into  a  clay  or  iron  pot  half  filled 
with  water.  This  is  heated  over  a  fire  un¬ 
til  almost  all  the  oil  from  the  fibrous  husks 
rises  to  the  surface  of  the  boiling  water. 
The  oil  is  skimmed  off  repeatedly  and 
boiled  once  or  twice  again.  When  cold  it 
often  becomes  thick  and  butter  like,  and 
is  of  a  rich  red  golden  color.  Some  vari¬ 
eties  of  oil,  however,  always  remain  trans¬ 
parent  and  liquid,  but  I  believe  the  semi- 
solid  kind  is  thought  the  best.  The  na¬ 
tive  women  of  the  interior  collect  this  oil 
in  little  earthenware  pots,  after  preparing 
it  in  the  way  descril^d,  and  bring  it  to 
some  local  market  where  they  meet  the 
middlemen  of  the  coast — the  native  traders 
of  Benin,  Brass,  Borny,  Opobo,  or  Old 
Calabar.  These  men  bring  up  in  their 
canoes  casks,  which  they  have  obtained 
from  the  white  men,  and  into  these  casks 
is  poured  the  oil  brought  down  by  the  in¬ 
terior  natives  in  their  small  measures.  The 
middlemen  purchase  the  oil  very  cheaply 
with  European  goods.  There  is  generally 
one,  and  there  are  sometimes  two  seasons 
in  the  year,  during  which  the  middlemen 
proceed  into  the  interior  to  bity  up  the  oil 
— seasons  which  are  dependent  on  the 
depth  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  as  increased 
or  diminished  by  the  state  of  the  rainfall. 
The  white  trader,  therefore,  receives  the 
oil  in  relatively  large  quantities  at  the 
hands  of  the  middlemen,  that  is  to  say  in 
the  casks  which  he  has  himself  supplied. 
As  the  middleman  is  much  given  to  adul¬ 
teration,  the  oil  is  careful  y  boiled  and 
tested  by  the  white  trader  before  it  is  pur¬ 
chased,  and  as  you  sit  chatting  with  a 
trading  agent  on  his  cool  veranda,  it  is  a 
common  sight  to  see  the  burly-headed 
Kruman  enter,  touching  an  imaginary 
forelock  with  respect,  and  holding  in  his 
hand  a  shining  copper  pan  with  a  long 
handle,  in  which  lies  a  sample  of  golden 
liquid  oil.  The  trader,  with  an  apology 
for  interrupting  the  conversation,  scans  this 
critically,  and,  by  dint  of  long  experience, 
decides  as  to  its  quality  and  the  price  to 


be  paid  for  it.  The  cask,  as  landed  by 
the  native  trader,  is  generally  sampled  by 
means  of  a  long  scoop,  in  shape  somewhat 
like  a  razor-strop,  which  is  thrust  down 
through  the  bung  of  the  cask  from  end  to 
end,  and  brings  up  a  complete  section  of 
the  oil  through  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
cask’s  contents,  thus  showing  whether  or_ 
not  it  is  good  all  through.  The  native 
trader  is  usually  paid  for  his  oil  or  other 
produce  by  a  cheque,  or  “  book,”  as  it  is 
locally  called,  a  note  of  credit,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  amount.  This  he  can  present  for 
payment  whenever  he  pleases.  The  pay¬ 
ment  is  generally  reckoned  by  ‘‘  piece” — 
meaning  a  piece  of  cloth — which  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  5s.  in  value,  and  when  the  native 
trader  comes  to  present  his  “  book,”  he 
receives  its  value  in  goods  of  whatever  kind 
he  chooses  to  select  from  the  store. 
Money  transactions  at  present  scarcely  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  Oil  Rivers,  although  they  are  just 
beginning  to  come  into  vogue  with  regard 
to  the  payment  of  native  servants. 

After  the  oil-producing  husk  has  been 
stripped  off  the  palm  nut,  the  shell  is 
cracked  and  the  kernel  taken  out.  This 
is  the  well-known  ”  palm  kernel,”  which 
is  second  in  importance  to  palm  oil  in  the 
West  Afiican  trade.  These  kernels  are 
brought  down  in  tubs,  and  the  white  mer¬ 
chant  purchases  them  at  a  cheaper  rate  per 
weight  than  the  palm  oil.  They  are 
usually  sent  to  England  to  have  their  val¬ 
uable  oil  expressed.  Even  after  the  palm 
nut  has  yielded  up  its  oily  husk  and  ker¬ 
nel,  the  refuse  that  remains — the  fibrous 
shell — is  still  of  value,  for  it  can  be  either 
converted  into  a  very  profitable  form  of 
fuel  for  steamers,  or  into  manure  for  gar¬ 
dens,  or  even  food  for  cattle. 

From  the  oil-palm  arc  also  procurable 
other  products.  The  sap  obtained  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  tree  makes  a  swret 
fermented  drink  known  as  “  palm  wine,” 
which  is  not,  however,  a  very  wholesome 
beverage  for  Europeans,  but  it  is  useful  to 
them  as  providing  a  yeast  or  leaven  for 
making  bread.  The  “  heart”  of  the 
palm  tree,  namely,  the  undeveloped 
fronds,  provides  a  wholesome  and  appetiz¬ 
ing  vegetable,  known  as  ‘‘  palm-cabbage.” 

Formerly  the  value  of  palm  oil  in  England 
reached  a  price  of  between  £40  and  £.50  a 
ton  ;  but,  I  believe,  after  many  fluctua¬ 
tions,  its  present  value  per  ton  ranges  be¬ 
tween  £20  and  £25,  according  to  the  qual¬ 
ity,  which  varies  in  the  different  districts 
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that  produce  it  I  believe  the  best  palm 
oil  comes  from  Lagos  and  Opobo,  the 
worst  from  the  Gold  Coast  and  Sierra 
Leone. 

Other  valuable  African  oils  are  produced 
from  castor-oil  seeds,  which  are  worth 
£10  a  ton  ;  ground  nuts,  which  are  worth 
from  £15  to  £l7  a  ton  ;  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  Shia  “  butter,”  a  thick  oily  sub- 
stance  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  a  tall 
handsome  tree,  first  brought  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  by  the  celebrated  traveller  Mungo 
Park,  and  after  whom  it  has  been  named 
Butyrospermum  Park'd. 

Among  other  valuable  vegetable  products 
I  might  mention,  at  the  risk  of  wearying 
you,  the  seeds  of  Moringa  pterygosperma 
and  of  Bixa  orellana  (which  are  worth  £23 
a  ton);  red  peppers,  which  are  worth  from 
£15  to  £20  a  ton  ;  seeds  of  the  Lophira 
alata,  worth  £7  a  ton,  and  of  the  Phy- 
telephas  macrocarpa,  or  vegetable  ivory, 
which  are  worth  £10  a  ton.  Then  there 
are  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  Artemisia 
judada,  worth  £20  a  ton  ;  the  bark  and 
roots  of  the  Turmeric,  a  valuable  dye, 
which  are  worth  £10  a  ton  ;  the  bark  of 
the  Pterocarpus  erinaceus  or  “  kino,” 
which  is  very  useful  for  tanning,  and  is 
worth  £25  a  ton  ;  the  bark  also  of  the 
Cassia  fistula,  worth  £11  a  ton  ;  Baobab 
fibre,  from  the  great  gouty  Adansonia 
tree,  and  the  flour  of  the  Cassava  or 
Manioc,  both  of  which  are  worth  £8  a 
ton  ;  and  lastly,  various  valuable  dye- 
woods  and  timber,  such  as  ‘‘  camwood” 
{Baphia  nitida)  and  ebony  (from  the 
Diospyros  tree) ;  the  African  teak,  and  the 
durable  mangrove  wood,  which  resists  the 
attacks  of  white  ants. 

Nor  is  Africa  bare  in  minerals  from  the 
little  we  know  of  her  rocks.  Gold  appears 
to  run  right  up  the  continent  from  South 
Africa  across  the  Zambezi,  through  Nyasa- 
land,  past  Tanganyika  and  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  right  up  to  Darfur  in  the  Soudan  ; 
and  from  Darfur  another  gold  belt  would 
appear  to  run  diagonally  westward  across 
the  Niger  basin,  and  at  the  back  of  our 
West  African  colonies.  Silver  has  as 
yet  only  been  found  and  worked  near  the 
river  Benue,  in  West  Central  Africa, 
where  it  is  met  with  in  conjunction  with 
antimony.  Antimony  reappears  in  other 
parts  of  Africa,  so  it  is  possible  that  silver 
may  also  be  found  elsewhere.  Afiica  is 
singularly  rich  in  copper  and  iron.  As  far  as 
we  yet  know  the  chief  sources  of  copper 
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supply  are  in  South  and  South-West 
Africa,  in  South-Central  Africa  between 
the  basins  of  the  Congo  and  the  Zambezi, 
in  Nyasaland,  in  the  country  west  of 
Tanganyika,  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  Congo  basin,  at  the  back  of  the  Came- 
roons,  in  the  Niger  basin,  and  in  Darfur. 
Iron  is  simply  everywhere,  and  the  indig¬ 
enous  savages  seemed  to  have  passed  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  age  of  wooden  implements 
into  the  full  use  of  iron.  Coal  is  known 
to  exist  on  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Nyasa, 
at  many  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Zam¬ 
bezi  River,  in  Natal,  and  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  Tanganyika  coast. 
Sir  John  Kirk  has  told  me  that  when  en¬ 
gaged  with  Livingstone  in  exploring  the 
Zambezi  countries,  he  has  frequently  burnt 
on  bis  steamers  the  coal  which  he  obtained 
from  the  deposits  near  Tete,  and  has  found 
it  excellent  steam-making  fuel.  The  use 
of  Natal  coal  is  rapidly  spreading  in  South 
Africa.  The  diamond  mines  of  South 
Africa  are  so  well  known  that  I  need  not 
allude  to  them  fuither.  Diamonds  have 
not  as  yet  been  discovered  in  other  parts 
of  Afiica  ;  but  the  existence  of  other  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  such  as  topazes  and  opals,  is 
reported  frojn  various  districts.  When  we 
think  how  very  little  the  soil  of  the  greater 
part  of  Africa  has  been  examined  by  ex¬ 
perts,  and  how  the  small  portion  already 
searched  has  produced  such  valuable  re¬ 
sults,  we  may  be  led  to  hope  there  are 
greater  treasures  still  in  store  to  reward  a 
more  thorough  investigation. 

In  the  natives  of  Africa  I  believe  we 
possess  sturdy  workers  and  efficient  allies 
in  the  opening  up  of  this  neglected  conti¬ 
nent,  provided  they  are  treated  and  utilized 
in  a  proper  manner.  Our  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  them  is  rather  too*  intricate  a 
question  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  hasty 
words,  and  is  quite  sufficiently  important 
to  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  address,  if  I 
had  the  time  to  deliver  it  and  you  had  the 
patience  to  listen  to  it.  I  will,  however, 
venture  to  conclude  this  paper  with  a  few 
remarks  about  the  native  Africans  and  our 
relations  with  them,  which  may  help  to 
elucidate  this  important  problem. 

The  population  of  Africa  is  distributed 
in  a  most  irregular  manner  ;  that  is  to  say, 
there  are  some  districts  which  are  densely 
peopled,  and  again  there  are  even  territo¬ 
ries  almost  without  a  human  being.  For¬ 
tunately  for  our  ideas  of  colonization  some 
of  the  most  sparsely  populated  portions  of 
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Africa  have — for  Europeans  —  the  most 
healthy  climate.  I  am  referring,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  large  portions  of  the  Sahara 
Desert,  which  with  artesian  wells  and  irri¬ 
gation  will  become  as  inhabitable  and 
healthy  as  Egypt ;  to  the  nearly  equally 
arid  steppes  of  Betshuanaland,  and  much 
of  Africa  south  of  the  Zambezi  ;  to  those 
grand  well-watered  plateaux  between  Nyasa 
and  Tanganyika,  where  the  depopulation 
seems  to  have  arisen  rather  from  incessant 
civil  war  and  slave-raiding:  than  any  other 
cause  ;  and  to  the  snow-crested  highlands 
of  eastern  equatorial  Africa.  In  certain 
districts,  such  as  the  banks  of  the  I^ower 
Niger,  the  British  West  African  Colonies, 
Egypt,  Natal,  the  shores  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and  parts  of  the  Congo  basin,  the 
native  population  is  nearly  as  dense  as  it 
is  in  India  ;  but  with  these  exceptions  I 
should  say  that  the  average  population  of 
those  parts  of  Africa  at  present  uninhabited 
by  Europeans,  is  in  a  much  lesser  ratio  to 
the  square  mile  than  in  Tropical  Asia. 
Still,  in  all  those  portions  of  Africa  where 
there  is  a  fairly  abundant  native  popula¬ 
tion,  the  climatic  conditions  render  it  un¬ 
likely  that  Europeans  will  choose  them  for 
a  very  long  time  to  come,  as  territories  to 
be  actually  colonized  by  white  men  ;  but 
what  we  want  to  do  in  districts  like  these 
is  to  maintain  peace,  encourage  trade,  and 
generally  raise  the  natives  to  a  condition 
of  civilization. 

The  native  Africans  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal  in  our  various  colonies,  protecto¬ 
rates,  and  spheres  of  influence  in  that  con¬ 
tinent,  may  be  divided  into  three  sections  : 
— the  Arabs  or  people  of  Semitic  race, 
who  are  the  descendants  of  the  Arab  in¬ 
vaders  of  Africa  who  settled  in  the  east¬ 
ern,  northeio,  and  north-central  portions 
of  that  continent  at  various  times,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  to  the 
present  day  ;  the  Negroid  races,  such  as 
the  Gallas,  the  Somalis,  the  Nubians,  and 
the  Fulas  or  Fulbe,  who  may  be  said  to 
form  a  kind  of  half-way  type  between  the 
Semite  and  theblackman  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
great  Negro  race  itself,  which  inhabits  all 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  and 
which  although  it  offers  the  apparently  di¬ 
verse  forms  of  the  stunted  yellow  Bushman, 
the  black-faced  obese  Hottentot,  the  tall 
statuesque  Zulu,  the  handsome  chocolate¬ 
skinned  peoples  of  the  Cameroons  or  the 
Congo,  the  hook-nosed  haughty-looking 
Ilausa  or  Mandingo,  or  the  wide- nostril  led 


hlubber-lipped  native  of  the  Oil  Rivers, 
the  tiny  dwarfs  of  the  Congo  forests,  or 
the  giant  Bari  or  Masai  of  the  Nile  valley 
and  Eastern  Africa,  is  still,  with  its 
peculiar  curly  hair  and  other  special  char¬ 
acteristics,  one  of  the  most  clearly  marked 
divisions  of  the  human  race. 

With  the  Arabs  we  have  or  shall  have 
to  deal  in  the  Nile  valley,  in  Bornu, 
Wadai,  Daifur,  at  Zanzibar,  and  on  the 
Zanzibar  coast,  on  the  Lakes  Yictoiia 
Nyanza,  Tanganyika,  and  Nyasa.  We 
come  in  contact  with  the  Negroids  in  our 
Niger  dominions,  in  the  Nile  valley,  in 
Somaliland,  and  in  the  Galla  country. 
The  Negroes,  on  the  other  hand,  meet  us 
everywhere,  in  all  our  African  possessions, 
either  as  the  serfs,  slaves  or  soldiery  of  the 
Arabs  or  the  Negroids,  or  as  themselves 
the  sole  indigenous  occupants  of  the  soil. 

Of  all  the  problems  we  have  to  face  in 
our  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of 
Africa,  that  of  our  relations  with  the  Arabs 
seems  in  many  ways  the  most  important. 
They  have  at  present  ousted  us  from  the 
Egyptian  Soudan,  and  but  a  little  while 
ago  they  threatened  to  expel  the  British 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyasa.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  long  been  the  up¬ 
holders  of  British  influence  at  Zanzibar, 
and  have  materially  assisted  by  their  good¬ 
will  the  firm  establishment  of  the  British 
East  African  Company  in  Eastern  Equato¬ 
rial  Africa.  How  are  we  to  view  the 
Arabs  ?  Are  we  to  look  upon  them  as  en¬ 
emies  everywhere  to  be  extirpated,  and  to 
be  as  ruthlessly  expelled  from  Africa  as 
were  the  Moors  from  Spain  ?  Or  are  we 
to  regard  them  in  the  light  of  possible 
friends  and  allies,  and  as  a  people  not  lack¬ 
ing  in  good  qualities  who  may  yet  play  a 
useful  part  in  the  development  of  Africa  ? 
I  think  the  latter  is  the  more  sensible  con¬ 
clusion  to  arrive  at,  and  one  more  consistent 
with  a  practical  acceptation  of  things  as 
they  are.  It  must  not  be  concluded  that 
I  find  no  fault  with  the  conduct  of  these 
Arabs  in  Central  Africa  ;  on  the  contrary, 
1  disapprove  of  much  that  they  do.  I 
would  rather  they  had  never  gone  there  at 
all,  because  we  should  find  the  unsophisti¬ 
cated  natives  easier  to  trade  with  and  to 
govern,  if  we  were  without  the  keen  com¬ 
mercial  rivalry  of  the  Arabs,  and  the 
sturdy,  independent,  warlike  spirit  which 
they  are  apt  to  infuse  into  their  native 
allies.  But  what  we  have  to  remember  is, 
that  the  Arabs  are  in  Central  Africa,  both 
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as  wandering  merchants  and  as  settlers, 
rulers,  and  colonists,  and  we  have  got  to 
deal  with  them  as  they  are,  and  not  as  we 
would  wish  them  to  be.  From  what  I 
know  of  them,  I  believe  that  by  a  little 
tact  and  patience — they  having  good  qual¬ 
ities  in  them — we  may  skilfully  make  use 
of  them,  and  turn  their  dispositions  to  good 
account.  I  think  the  Arab  as  colonist  and 
soldier  may  turn  out  a  very  useful  ally. 
As  to  his  Mohammedan  propaganda,  it 
hardly  exists.  Livingstone  found  that  out 
long  ago.  The  white  and  the  black  Arabs 
are  generally  veiy  strict  in  their  own  re¬ 
ligious  duties,  hut  make  little  attempt  to 
spread  Mohammedan  tenets  among  their 
Negro  followers.  The  utmost  they  do  is 
to  teach  them  a  few  pious  exclamations, 
and  to  kill  animals  for  food  by  cutting 
their  throats,  to  perform  certain  ablutions, 
to  adopt  circumcision,  and  to  abjure  the 
use  of  the  numerous  alcoholic  beverages 
which  the  Negro  knows  so  well  how  to 
manufacture  from  the  grain,  and  roots, 
and  palm  sap  of  his  native  country.  If 
you  wish  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  give 
them  something  better  to  do  ;  that  is  to 
say,  find  other  employment  for  them — 
open  out  prospects  of  other  and  legitimate 
commerce,  and  they  will  he  by  no  means 
loth  to  give  up  purchasing  the  people 
whom  the  Negro  chiefs  are  so  anxious  to 
sell.  Moreover  the  real  way  to  combat 
the  slave  trade — to  extirpate  its  cause — is 
not  to  quarrel  with  the  Arabs  if  you  can 
help  it,  but  to  get  the  Arabs  to  join  you, 
which  they  are  not  unwilling  to  do,  in 
subduing  and  taming  irrational,  blood¬ 
thirsty  wild  beasts  like  the  Angoni  /ulus, 
the  Wa-wemba,  the  Wa-rugaruga,  the 
Masai,  and  ail  the  hundred  and-one  races 
of  Negro  robbers  who,  as  soon  as  they 
obtain  a  little  prosperity  and  power,  rise 
up,  harry,  and  destroy  their  fellow  negroes. 

The  scheme  proposed  by  some  enthusi¬ 
asts  of  starting  crusades  and  expelling  the 
Arabs  from  Central  Africa  is  about  as  easy 
of  accomplishment  as  that  of  driving  the 
Turks  from  Europe  and  Palestine.  It 
might  be  done,  but  it  would  be  quite  as 
costly  in  money  and  lives,  and  perhaps  as 
futile  to  British  interests,  as  the  last-named 
project. 

With  regard  to  the  Negroids  of  Africa, 
such  as  the  Fulbe  of  the  Niger,  the  Nir- 
bians,  the  Somalis,  and  the  Gallas,  we 
shall  find  them  a  gradually  disappearing 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  Park  Conti- 
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nent.  They  will  no  doubt  be  absorbed 
into  the  Arab  ranks  on  the  one  hand,  or 
identified  with  their  numerically  superior 
Negro  neighbors  and  followers  on  the 
other.  As  far  as  our  present  relations 
with  them  are  concerned,  we  find  them 
easier  to  deal  with  than  the  Arabs  for  the 
reason  of  their  lesser  bravery  and  deter¬ 
mination,  but  in  other  ways  more  disagree¬ 
able  subjects  to  tackle,  because  of  their 
greater  barbarism  and  more  ruthless  sav¬ 
agery  where  their  own  dealings  with  the 
Negroes  are  concerned  ;  still  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  much  future  before  them 
and,  as  I  said  before,  will  eventually  be 
absorbed  either  by  the  Arabs,  from  whom 
they  accept  their  religion  and  such  civili¬ 
zation  as  they  possess,  or  by  the  Negroes, 
with  whom  they  constantly  and  fieely  in¬ 
termarry.  And  so  we  are  left  with  this 
last  problem  to  consider — our  relations 
with  the  Negro  race. 

By  their  own  unaided  efforts  I  doubt 
whether  the  Negroes  would  ever  advance 
much  above  the  status  of  savagery  in 
which  they  still  exist  in  those  parts  of 
Africa  where  neither  European  nor  Arab 
civilization  has  as  yet  reached  them.  There 
they  are  still  to  be  found  leading  a  life 
which,  in  its  essential  features  of  culture 
and  social  organization,  is  scarcely  altered 
from  what  it  was  four  thousand  years  ago, 
when  the  black  men  and  their  simple  arts 
and  savage  surroundings  were  truthfully 
limned  in  Egyptian  frescoes.  The  Negro 
seems  to  require  the  intervention  of  some 
superior  race  before  he  can  be  roused  to 
any  definite  advance  from  the  low  stage  of 
human  development  in  which  he  has  con¬ 
tentedly  remained  for  many  thousand 
years.  But,  when  once  he  does  come  in 
contact  with  civilization,  he  accepts  it  with 
extraordinary  readiness,  and  surpasses  all 
other  low-grade  varieties  of  man  in  the 
facility  with  which  in  one  generation,  in 
the  one  individual,  he  can  skip  two  or 
three  thousand  years,  and  transform  himself 
from  a  naked,  brutish  savage  into  an  excel¬ 
lent  short-hand  clerk,  a  telegraph  operator, 
a  skilled  photographer,  a  steamer- engineer, 
a  first-class  cook,  or  an  irreproachable 
butler.  The  black  race  has,  of  course, 
like  the  other  sections  of  humanity,  many 
faults  and  shortcomings.  It  is,  as  a  rule, 
strongly  averse  to  continuous,  regularized 
hard  work,  and  its  average  disposition  is 
passionate,  noisy,  vain,  and  quarrelsome. 
But  with  all  his  defects  the  Negro  is  more 
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likable,  more  akia  to  us  of  the  white 
race  in  disposition,  and  far  less  alien  to 
our  civilization  than  is  the  cold,  inscrut¬ 
able,  reptilian  Chinese.  In  the  course  of 
two  or  three  centuries  T  believe  the  Ne¬ 
groes  of  British  Africa  will  only  differ  from 
their  white  fellow-subjects  in  the  color  of 
their  skins.  But  for  some  time  to  come 
the  forefathers  of  these  completely  civil¬ 
ized  men  of  color  will  require  to  submit 
themselves  to  our  guidance  and  control. 
They  must  be  persuaded  and,  if  necessary, 
compelled  to  abandon  their  incessant  in¬ 
tertribal  wars,  which  keep  half  of  Africa 
in  a  fluctuating  state  of  devastation  ;  they 
must  be  weaned  from  slave-making  and 
slave-dealing,  from  cannibalism,  from 
bush-fires  which  destroy  so  much  valuable 
forest,  from  head-hunting,  witch- burning, 
and  human  sacrifices.  And  in  teaching 
them  these  lessons,  let  us  endeavor  to 
approach  them  in  a  kindly,  friendly  way, 
urging  them  to  reforms  rather  by  appeals 
to  their  innate  good  sense,  to  their  self- 
interest,  and  to  their  naive  desire  to  be 
“  all  same  white  man,”  than  by  bullying 
threats  of  bombardments,  burnings,  and 
hangings.  Above  all,  let  us  avoid  irritat¬ 
ing  the  more  astute  of  the  black  or  yellow 
natives  by  the  assumption  in  our  preachings 
to  them  of  a  lofty  tone  of  impeccability 
where  our  own  past  actions  are  concerned. 
We  should  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
worst  of  Dahomey’s  slaughterings  of 
human  victims  is  scarcely  equal  to  one 
day’s  guillotining  during  the  height  of  the 
French  Revolution,  from  which  the  latest 
Dahomcan  hecatomb  is  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  removed  ;  that  if  the  other  day 
a  witch  was  burned  to  death  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Nyasa  within  sight  of  a  Universi¬ 
ties’  Mission  station,  the  same  practice 
was  religiously  carried  out  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers  in  England  and  America  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago  ;  and  that  few  modern  African 


monarchs  contrive  to  hang,  draw,  quarter, 
flay,  behead,  and  burn  so  many  of  their 
subjects  as  did  our  eighth  Henry,  our 
“  bloody”  Mary,  and  our  good  Queen 
Bess,  wliile  no  African  priesthood  yet  dis¬ 
covered  has  been  known  to  be  guilty  of 
one  tithe  of  the  damnable  iniquities  per¬ 
petrated  by  the  hellish  Holy  inquisition 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples.  We  are 
really  not  so  many  centuries  ahead  of  the 
Negroes  that  we  can  afford  to  be  arrogant.. 
Still  we  can  give  them  the  benefit  of  ourown 
inherited  improvements,  experiences,  and 
experiments  in  religion,  morality,  political 
economy,  party  government,  and  brotherly 
love,  and  in  introducing  some  security  for 
life,  liberty,  and  property  as  the  first  of 
our  elementary  reforms,  we  shall  place- 
before  the  much-harassed  inhabitants  of 
Africa  the  same  clear  hope  of  permanent 
civilization  which  our  rule  has  caused  to- 
grow  up  in  India. 

For  those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  duty 
of  helping  our  poor  relations,  who  feeh 
that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  rich  and  intel¬ 
ligent,  the  civilized  and  comfortably-off 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world,  to  extend, 
a  helping  hand  to  raise  their  backward  or- 
retrograde  fellow-humans  from  a  lower,, 
wretcheder  kind  of  life  to  a  level  approach¬ 
ing  nearer  to  the  present  high-tide  of 
humanity,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  ai 
great  work  lies  before  the  British  nation  in> 
Africa  ;  and  to  those  who  devote  more  in¬ 
terest  to  political  considerations  it  must  ap¬ 
pear  evident  that  this  task  of  moulding  an> 
African  empire  should  assist  in  keeping  up- 
our  energy  as  a  great  Imperial  Power,, 
should  stimulate  all  our  arts  and  mauu.fac- 
tures,  and  should  bring  us  the  same  in¬ 
crease  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  power  and. 
wealth  which  have  accrued  to  us  from  our 
splendid  dominions  in  Asia. — Fortnightlt/i 
Review. 


THE  OBLITERATION  OF  FLORENCE. 

BY  OUIDA. 


At  this  moment  the  press  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  all  over  the  civilized  world  are  shocked 
and  moved  to  painful  sympathy  with  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  Salonica  and  its 
beautiful  mosque,  and  of  a  portion  of  the 
glorious  pile  of  the  Alhambra.  No  words 
Nbw  Sbbixs. — VoL.  LIII.,  No.  1. 


seem  to  be  affecting  or  eloquent  enough  to 
lament  the  loss  to  history,  to  art,  and  to 
humanity,  caused  by  such  conflagrations 
as  those  which  have  now  swept  away  the 
churches,  archives,  and  bouses  of  Salonica, 
and  the  court  and  hall  of  Gianada,  and  in 
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other  times  destroyed  the  irreparable  treas¬ 
ures  of  Alexandria,  of  Moscow,  and  of 
Constantinople. 

All  the  Mnses  weep  in  unison  with 
Charity,  and  the  loss  of  Clio  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  loss  of  all,  when  monuments  and 
documents  never  to  be  equalled  in  interest 
and  value  become  the  prey  of  flames, 
either  through  accident  or  war.  Yet  there 
is  a  kind  of  destruction  still  more  cruel, 
still  more  heart-rending  to  witness,  be¬ 
cause  more  wanton,  and  so  more  criminal, 
than  that  caused  by  the  bursting  shell  of 
the  invader,  or  the  devouring  fires  of  such 
accidents  as  those  of  which,  a  little  time 
ago,  Salonica  is  now,  and  Antwerp  was, 
the  victim.  It  is  such  destruction  as  may 
be  seen  by  any  passer-by  in  the  cities  of 
Italy  ;  a  ruin  which  has  not  the  excuse  of 
war,  nor  yet  the  plea  of  necessity,  but  is 
wrought  by  the  devil  of  cupidity,  who 
uses  for  his  tool  the  Caliban  of  ignorance. 
It  is  but  a  brief  while  since,  that  the  ob¬ 
literation  of  Rome  was  described  by  a 
graphic  and  scholarly  writer  ;  less  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  actual  and  impending 
obliteration  of  Florence.  I  use  the  word 
obliteration  because  it  is  the  one  which 
best  describes  the  senseless,  merciless,  and 
leprosy-like  process  which  eats  away  all  the 
features  of  a  city,  all  its  color,  all  its  out¬ 
line,  all  its  expression,  to  leave  it  a  mere 
mass  of  monotonous  squalor  and  vulgarity, 
as  the  leper’s  face  is  a  mass  of  featureless 
and  festering  sores.  -The  manner  in  which 
Rome  has  been  dealt  with  since  the  entry 
of  the  monarchical  troops  is  a  shame  to  the 
century  which  witnesses  it  ;  it  is  an  out¬ 
rage  to  the  culture  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.  No  siege  or  ho.stile  occupation 
could  have  wrought  one-half  the  havoc  ; 
and  an  earthquake  which  should  have  lev¬ 
elled  with  the  dust  the  walls  of  the  Culis- 
seum,  would  have  been  reverence  and  ten¬ 
derness  beside  the  accursed  and  blasphe¬ 
mous  impudence  which  has  vamped  up,  and 
scraped,  and  battened,  and  smartened,  and 
daubed  over  its  gigantic  relics  into  a  pay¬ 
ing  show- place,  fit  only  to  receive  the 
gaping  cheap-tripper  of  London  and  New 
York. 

The  scandalous  destruction  of  Rome, 
through  the  envy  of  modern  municipali¬ 
ties  and  the  greed  of  native  and  foreign 
speculators,  is  excused  by  its  destroyers 
under  the  plea  of  making  it  thus  a  modern 
capital.  This  plea  is  paltry,  flimsy,  and 
untrue  ;  but  even  its  feeble  and  false  ex- 
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cuse  cannot  be  made  for  the  similar  ruin 
which  is  being  done  in  Florence.  When 
the  capital,  with  its  Hun-like  hordes  of 
jerry-builders,  hungry  engineers,  and  pen¬ 
niless  officials,  betook  itself  to  Rome,  there 
went  with  those  every  shadow  of  excuse  to 
continue  the  barbarous  demolitions  and 
erections  which  had  marked  the  brief  resi¬ 
dence  in  it  of  Sovereign  and  Parliament. 
Much  irreparable  havoc  had  been  wrought 
in  that  short  period  ;  but  when  once  the 
Court  and  Chambers  had  been  transferred 
from  the  Arno  to  the  Tiber’s  side,  with 
them  went  all  kind  of  pretence  for  the 
continuance  of  such  works.  There  were 
then  two  courses  open  to  the  Florentine 
.^]diles  to  pursue  :  one  to  leave  the  city 
exactly  as  it  was,  and  reduce  the  fiscal 
burdens  of  it ;  or,  keeping  up  the  heavy 
imposts,  to  plant,  adorn,  and  beautify  its 
outskirts,  leaving  its  historic  heart  un¬ 
touched.  With  an  almost  inconceivable 
idiotcy,  the  Municipality  did  neither  one 
nor  the  other  ;  it  has  kept  up,  even  in¬ 
creased,  the  enormous  taxation,  accepted 
increased  burdens  for  Imperial  imposts, 
and  has  obliterated  the  ancient  beauty  of 
the  town,  while  surrendering  the  outskirts 
to  every  scheming  builder  and  speculator 
who  cared  to  reproduce  in  them  the 
wretched  lath-and-plaster  houses  which  dis¬ 
grace  English  suburbs. 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  Florence, 
both  for  health  and  beauty,  were  only  a 
few  years  ago  the  garden-like  fields  which 
began  at  its  city  gates,  the  vineyards,  the 
orchards,  the  wild-rose  hedges,  the  grassy 
lands,  which  were  at  a  stone’s  throw  from 
its  streets  and  squares.  Now  there  is  no 
direction  in  which  these  have  not  been  cut 
up  and  turned  into  dusty,  dreary,  squalid, 
rubbish-laden  building-ground.  There  is 
no  direction  in  which  anything  of  the  true 
green  country  can  be  reached,  without  first 
wading  through  acres  of  hideous  little 
cotton  box  erections,  and  all  the  cinder- 
mounds,  lime-heaps,  hoardings,  and  waste 
grounds  which  accompany  the  jerry-builder 
wherever  his  accursed  shadow  falls. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  these  new  buildings  siirnify  any  in- 
crease  in  prosperity  which  might  console 
for  their  frightfulness  those  who  are  intent 
on  material  gain.  Ask  any  banker  or 
tradesman  you  will,  unless  he  speculate  in 
tramways,  and  you  will  hear  from  him 
that  in  wealth  and  fashionable  repute 
Florence  has  sunk  as  rapidly  as  these  flimsy 
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stone  walls  have  arisen.  These  cheap  and 
narrow  tenements  attract  those  whose  in¬ 
comes  are  equally  straitened  ;  and  while 
its  old  habitues  of  the  world  of  aristocracy 
and  art  go  elsewhere,  to  Cannes,  to  Cairo, 
or  to  Calcutta,  there  flocks  to  Florence  a 
new  and  unlovely  population,  who  have 
neither  eyes  to  see  nor  money  to  spend, 
and  who  jam  themselves  and  their  in¬ 
numerable  children  into  these  horrible 
little  dwellings  with  one  window  on  each 
side  of  the  door,  pistachio  green  blinds, 
and  slate  roofs.  Ground  has  been  sold  at 
absurdly  cheap  rates,  and  has  drawn  hither 
hundreds  of  families  of  Italian  pensioners 
of  the  Government,  and  small  commercial 
folks,  who  buy  a  little  plot  of  land  for 
next  to  nothing  and  squat  on  it  in  some 
frightful  villino.  The  Municipality  has 
deliberately  chosen  to  make  her  descend 
into  a  third-rate  city  ;  and  has  done  all 
which  ignorance  and  imbecility  combined 
could  compass  to  desecrate  her  historic 
glory  and  banish  her  modern  elegance  and 
ease. 

Every  road  for  many  miles  is  choked  up 
with  the  lumbering  dirty  trains  of  steam 
tramways,  or  the  posts  and  wires  of  elec¬ 
tric  ones  ;  even  the  glorious  avenue  of  the 
Poggio  Imperiale,  once  a  dusky,  cypress- 
shaded,  nightingale-haunted  dream  of 
beauty,  has  been  invaded  by  a  filthy 
steam-tram  which  goes  up  and  down  it, 
dragging  its  stinking  and  smoking  length 
over  the  once  noble  drive  known  as  the 
Colli,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  bell- 
tower  of  S.  Miniato. 

Let  these  pass,  however.  Admit  that 
even  beneath  the  walls  of  the  Certosa  and 
by  the  doors  of  Dante’s  Badia,  the  vulgar 
haste  and  muddle  and  fuss  and  worry  of 
the  dying  years  of  the  century  must  have 
concession  made  to  them  ;  excuse  and 
need  are  there  none  to  palliate  the  infa¬ 
mous  obliteration  of  all  the  most  ancient  and 
precious  landmarks  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  itself.  The  fortress  of  the  liberties 
of  earliest  Florence  is  now  falling  beneath 
the  pickaxe  of  the  workmen  ;  and  though 
many  a  Florentine  has  uttered  his  protest 
against  such  thankless,  senseless,  and  dis¬ 
loyal  parricide,  such  protestant  voices  have 
been  too  few  or  too  faint  to  be  heard  above 
the  clamor  of  interested  speculation  and 
unscrupulous  affaristi.  There  is  not  one 
shadow  of  excuse  for  the  present  demoli¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  ways  of  the  city,  so 
dear  to  every  historian,  artist,  and  archaeol¬ 


ogist.  That  they  should  not  have  been 
equally  dear  to  every  son  of  the  soil  is  in¬ 
comprehensible. 

Ii  will  be  scarcely  believed  that  a  Flor¬ 
entine  journal,  called  the  Fieramosca, 
writing  triumphantly  of  the  demolition  of 
the  ancient  centre  of  the  city,  speaks  of  it 
as  the  destruction  of  “  the  abode  of  despot¬ 
ism  !”  Had  the  writer  known  the  history 
of  his  own  town  he  would  have  known  that 
the  centre  was  the  cradle  of  the  liberties  of 
the  Republic  of  Florence.  The  strutting 
and  crowing  of  these  ignorant  journalists 
over  the  barbarous  work  now  in  progress 
is,  indeed,  the  most  ludicrous,  though  the 
most  impudent,  part  of  an  unpardonable 
act.  These  are  the  people  who  dishonor 
their  country  more  heinously  than  she  was 
ever  dishonored  by  conqueror  or  foe. 

That  the  state  of  the  Ghetto  was  filthy 
was  a  sufficient  reason  to  clean  it  out  and 
rectify  its  drainage,  but  none  to  poll  down 
its  buildings.  As  I  have  said  long  since, 
the  general  uncleanliness  is  due  to  the  hab¬ 
its  of  the  people,  and  any  new  quarter  in¬ 
habited  by  the  same  classes  will  be  as  dirty 
in  twelve  months’  time.  They  were  fine, 
tall,  strong,  ancient  dwellings,  these  houses 
of  the  Ghetto  which  are  now  reduced  to 
mounds  of  rubble  and  refuse  ;  and  the 
buildings  adjacent,  such  as  those  of  the 
Piazza  Orlandi,  of  the  ancient  market  place 
and  the  contiguous  streets,  were  something 
more  than  this,  since  they  numbered 
among  them  also  palaces  and  towers  of 
noble  architecture  and  deep  historical  in¬ 
terest,  such  as  the  tower  of  the  Amidei 
and  the  palace  of  the  Vecchietti,  and  even 
an  edifice  of  such  value  as  the  Loggia  of 
the  fish-sellers,  commonly  called  the  Loggia 
of  Vasari.  The  classic  Column  of  Abun¬ 
dance  adjacent  to  this  loggia,  was  taken 
down  some  three  years  since,  and  no  man 
knows — at  least  no  man  confesses  that  he 
knows — its  whereabouts. 

It  is  a  most  piteous  spectacle  to  see  these 
fine  and  historic  erections  falling  under  a 
wanton  and  shameful  greed  of  destruction 
at  an  epoch  which  is  incapable  of  produc¬ 
ing  anything  better  than  a  glass  bazaar  or 
an  iron  railway  station.  This  medisevai 
centre  to  a  city  which  was  free  to  expand 
as  it  chose  in  all  directions,  was  the  es- 
pecial  charm  of  Florence.  Shorn  of  their 
natural  companionship,  and  surrounded 
with  the  bald  and  garish  trivialities  of  mod¬ 
ern  architecture,  such  buildings  as  the 
Palace  of  the  Strozzi  and  the  church  of 
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San  Michele  must  lose  all  their  character  ; 
they  will  be  the  rich  brocade  of  old,  mixed 
with  the  trumpery  cheap  stuff  of  to-day. 
There  is  a  staring  incongruity,  a  harsh  jar 
of  dissonance,  an  affront  to  the  eyes  and 
to  the  mind,  in  the  impudence  which 
places  modern  stucco  and  glass  and  gilding 
beside  the  works  of  the  giants  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 

It  is  natural  that  the  city  may  wish  to 
place  statues  of  its  contemporary  favorites 
in  its  midst ;  but  some  care  and  common, 
sense  should  be  shown  in  their  erection, 
and  in  the  selection  of  their  sites.  It  is 
pitiable  to  see  such  figures  as  those  of 
Manin  and  Garibaldi,  which  are  now  put 
up  on  the  Lung  Arno,  and  the  equestrian 
statue  of  the  king  rather  resembles  a  swol¬ 
len  frog  in  a  cocked  hat  than  a  human 
being.  Victor  Emanuel  was  a  plain  man, 
with  a  short,  broad  hguru,  but  there  was  a 
robust  vigor  in  his  form  and  a  luminous 
smile  often  on  his  face,  which,  with  that 
martial  manliness  in  his  carriage  and  regard 
which  were  characteristic  of  him,  would 
have  enabled  a  sculptor  of  genius  to  have 
given  to  the  nation  something  at  least  in  a 
measure  worthy  to  have  a  place  beside 
Ferruccio  and  Gian  of  the  Bande  Neri. 
When  one  thinks  that  this  frightful  and 
grotesque  image  is  actually  placed  within 
a  few  metres  of  Donatello’s  St.  George, 
one  wishes  that  its  black  metal  could  melt 
and  rain,  in  showers  of  red-hot  lead,  upon 
the  heads  of  the  men  who  dared  to  set  it 
there.  Disregarding  the  beautiful  marble 
which  lies  in  vast  quantities  a  few  miles 
off  them,  the  makers  of  these  intolerable 
statues  prefer  to  have  them  cast  in  a  black, 
unlovely  bronze,  which,  having  neither  of 
the  precious  metals  in  it,  is  as  heavy  and 
lustreless  as  lead.  In  such  a  climate  as 
that  of  Italy,  marble  preserves  its  beauty 
for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  ;  and 
in  marble  the  clumsiness  and  want  of 
anatomical  knowledge  shown  by  modern 
sculptors  would  be  less  conspicuous  than 
when  these  faults  are  increased  by  casting. 
A  vast  column  with  bass  reliefs  of  his  bat¬ 
tles,  as  a  great  and  beautiful  fountain, 
would  have  been  a  more  ornamental  record 
of  Victor  Emanuel  than  any  statue  coirld 
be  ;  to  sculpture  his  form  and  feature  are 
utterly  opposed,  as  arc  his  uniform  and 
general’s  hat.  It  is  amazing,  it  is  incom¬ 
prehensible,  how  such  hideous  objects  as 
these  modern  erections  can  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  in  cities  with  such  tiaditions  as 
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those  of  Italy  possess,  and  such  statues  of 
gloiious  renown  as  the  Colleone,  the 
Augustus,  and  many  others  which  are  every 
day  before  the  eyes  of  the  populace  of  this 
country.  It  is  a  Use  majeste  against  the 
royalty  of  ait  and  history  which  is  at  once 
the  strangest  and  the  saddest  of  treasons. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  foreign 
invader  could  have  done  the  havoc  that 
has  been  wrought  by  the  Italian  Municipal 
Councils  during  the  last  two  years.  Even 
shot  and  shell  spare  something,  as  at  Stras- 
burg :  the  Municipal  Council  has  torn 
down  and  levelled  with  the  dust  the  entire 
centre  of  Florence.  A  conflagration  or  an 
earthquake  would  have  been  merciful  in 
comparison,  for  either  of  these  would  in 
all  probability  have  swept  away,  not  the 
ancient  buildings  which  might  have  with¬ 
stood  both,  but  the  dreadful  stuccoed  vil- 
linos,  the  frightful  modern  statues,  the 
long  lines  of  brick  cotton-boxes,  the  filthy 
tramway  stations,  and  the  posts  and  wires 
and  caldrons  of  the  electric  companies. 

No  municipalities  in  their  senses  would 
have  allowed  factory  chimneys  to  rise  on 
the  shore  of  the  Florentine  Arno,  befoul¬ 
ing  the  sky  and  begriming  the  river  in  its 
central  and  most  conspicuous  scenery,  or 
would  have  permitted  the  island  of  S. 
Elena,  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  Grand 
Canal  in  Venice,  to  be  turned  into  an  iron 
foundry  and  carriage  manufactory  ;  or 
would  have  destroyed  the  Ludovisi,  the 
Farnesina,  and  the  other  grand  gaidens 
and  parks  which  have  been  wantonly  vio¬ 
lated  and  razed  in  Rome.  These  are  the 
acts  of  a  stupid  and  brutal  ignorance,  or  of 
a  venal  and  shameful  speculation  ;  without 
excuse  or  palliation,  and  inflicting  on  the 
cities  thus  sacrificed  an  injury  and  an  out¬ 
rage  as  gross  as  it  is  pitiful.  The  plea  of 
utility  or  necessity  cannot  hold  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  here  ;  these  gas-works,  these  facto¬ 
ries,  these  new  streets,  could  with  equal 
ease  and  usefulness  have  been  erected  on 
waste  grounds  where  there  was  little  or 
nothing  of  natural  or  architectural  beauty  to 
be  destroyed.  These  things  must  be  eye- 
sores  wherever  they  are  placed ;  but  in  cities 
of  incomparable  loveliness  and  majesty, 
such  as  are,  or  were,  the  cities  of  Italy,  the 
utmost  care  should  have  been  taken  to  place 
them  where  they  would  have  been  least  ob¬ 
trusive  and  offensive.  Instead  of  this,  a 
perversity  which  amounts  to  malignity 
places  them  invariably  on  sites  where  either 
some  architectural  treasure-house  of  art  is 
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swept  away  to  give  room  for  them,  or  else 
some  exquisite  view  of  water  or  of  land  is 
ruined  by  their  deformity  and  stench. 
This  is  not  “progress,”  this  is  not 
“civilization;”  it  is  sheer  and  senseless 
boorishness,  deadness  of  soul,  and  blind* 
ness  of  eye  ;  when  it  is  not  something  even 
yet  worse,  i.e.,  that  jealousy  of  the  incom¬ 
parable  greatness  of  the  past  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  sordid  and  vain  temper  of  this 
epoch. 

Had  the  Italian  Government,  imperial 
or  municipal,  had  the  faintest  conception 
of  the  real  interests  of  their  towns,  they 
would  have  preserved  with  the  most  pre¬ 
cise  care  the  beauty  of  their  rivers,  of  their 
outskirts,  of  their  islands,  of  their  gar¬ 
dens,  and  of  their  architecture.  They 
would  have  planted  vast  avenues  on  the 
banks  of  their  rivers,  and  cherished  all 
parks,  gardens,  and  groves  already  in  their 
midst.  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice 
were,  as  we  know,  marvels  of  sylvan  as  well 
as  of  architectural  beauty  in  the  Renais¬ 
sance  and  later ;  indeed,  until  the  last 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  luxuriant  verdure 
was  to  be  seen  side  by  side  with  granite 
walls  and  marble  domes  and  heaven-reach¬ 
ing  towers.  The  wanton  desecration  of 
the  latter  has  been  contemporary  and  coin¬ 
cident  with  the  wholesale  devastation  of 
the  former. 

From  the  days  of  Pliny  and  of  Horace, 
gardens  have  been  the  glory  of  Italy  until 
now  ;  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  latest 
years  of  this  century  to  see  the  ilex  al¬ 
leys  and  the  cypress-groves  barbarous¬ 
ly  uprooted,  that  cockney  cottages  and 
tram-car  sheds  may  take  their  place,  or 
dung- heaps  and  cinder-mounds  smoke  and 
shrivel  in  their  stead.  All  Europe  has 
felt  a  pang  at  the  destruction,  by  flood, 
of  the  Karl  bridge  of  Prague,  an  accident 
of  storm  and  time  for  which  no  one  was 
to  blame  ;  why  was  no  voice  raised  to 
prevent  the  wanton  municipal  destruction 
of  the  Grazie  bridge  and  chapel  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  the  now  threatened  destruction 
of  the  Jewelers’  bridge  and  of  the  whole 
historic  quarter  of  S.  Jacobo  ?  Before  the 
calamities  brought  about  by  flood  or  fire, 
men  are  in  despair  ;  before  the  far  greater 
ruin  wrought  by  greed  and  stupidity,  they 
are  indifferent.  They  care  only  for  “  con¬ 


cessions,”  “  commissions,”  and  similar 
transactions.  They  would  sell  the  Venus 
of  the  Tribune  to  be  burned  for  lime,  and 
despatch  the  Campanile  to  Chicago  with 
delight,  were  the  age  advanced  enough  for 
such  “  progress.”  Italian  cities  are  sac¬ 
rificed  to  a  few  men,  who  make  a  career 
of  municipal  despotism  and  mutilation. 
They  are  Rabayas  on  a  small  scale. 
They  know  nothing  of  Art,  and  care  noth¬ 
ing  for  it.  They  do  not  see  their  own 
absurdity  ;  they  have  not  wit  enough  to  be 
conscious  of  it.  They  pompously  adore 
their  own  stove-pipe,  their  own  checked 
trowsers,  their  own  melon- hats,  their  own 
halfpenny  newspaper,  their  own  arsenic’d 
wall-hanging,  and  seriously  deem  all  these 
hideous  articles  of  more  value  than  Tad¬ 
deo’s  bridge,  than  Sansovino’s  shrine,  than 
the  Barbadori  tower,  than  the  Gardens  of 
Farnesina.  They  are  incapable  of  decent 
creation.  They  are  only  capable  of  de¬ 
struction.  They  are  envious  of  the  glori¬ 
ous  past  which  lies  like  the  glow  of  the 
sunset  behind  them.  They  hide  their 
faces  in  their  pot  hats,  which  cost  five 
francs  each,  and  vow  that  the  petroleum 
flame  of  their  twopenny  tin  lamps  is  love¬ 
lier  and  worthier  than  the  dawn  which  rose 
with  Perugino,  or  the  noon  which  smiled 
with  Raffaelle.  To  see  the  tawdriness,  the 
paltriness,  the  coarseness  and  the  soulless¬ 
ness  of  modern  works  is  painful  enough  in 
cities  which,  having  sprung  up  in  this 
century,  are,  from  no  fault  of  their  own, 
destitute  of  all  except  what  this  century 
can  bestow  on  them.  But  it  is  infinitely 
worse  to  behold  one  of  the  most  enchant¬ 
ing  and  richly  endowed  cities  of  the  past, 
such  as  is  Florence,  obliterated  wilfully, 
wantonly,  bit  by  bit,  in  senseless  and  bru¬ 
tal  waste,  merely  that  this  intriguer  or  the 
other  may  make  a  fortune,  a  speculation, 
or  a  name.  The  loss  to  the  present  is 
irreparable,  and  to  the  future  immeasur¬ 
able.  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  in  all  by 
which  they  stilt  touch  the  past,  are  price¬ 
less  treasure-houses  of  history,  of  art,  of 
inspiration,  of  beauty,  of  genius  :  what  is 
modern  in  them  all  is  absolutely  worthless, 
and,  not  only  worthless,  but  offensive  to 
every  higher  sense  of  nature,  of  history, 
and  of  art. — National  Review. 
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GENOESE  LOVE  SONG. 

BY  FREDERIC  HERBERT  TRENCH. 

A  MOON-suffused  city 

Its  gardens  blowing  balm, 

In  terrace  above  terrace  white 
Arose,  with  plumed  palm. 

As  ’twere  the  silver  seat  of  Night 
That  queen’d  the  waters  calm. 

The  ghostly  cedars  sombre  frond 
Was  gloom  upon  the  hill, 

I  pass’d  with  beating  heart  beyond. 

And  all  beyond  was  still. 

White  moon  !  when  wilt  thou  break  this  bond  ? 

Be  not  so  cold,  so  chill  ! 

And  io  !  mine  eyes,  as  from  a  spell. 

Were  loosed  tc  see  her  stand 
(She  saw  me  not)  with  eyes  that  fell 
Far  on  the  moony  land. 

She  stood  beside  the  fragrant  well. 

The  marble  touch’d  her  hand. 

She’sigh’d.  One  fierce,  aloof,  forlorn, 

Received  that  little  sigh. 

And  laid  it  on  his  heart  till  morn 
And  would  not  let  it  die. 

Of  me  it  dream’d — for  me  ’twas  born 
'  And  stole  into  the  sky. 

Thou  tranced  lily,  breathing  light  ! 

Too  base  am  I  and  low, — 

I  will  not  speak  to  thee  to-night. 

Nor  break  that  dreaming  so, — 

Thy  blessed  thoughts  shall  take  their  flight 
And  bear  me  where  they  go. 

— Murray's  Magazine. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIANS. 

By  Count  Lyof  Tolstoi. 


Chapter  V. 

“  But  now  let  me  hear  what  you  have 
to  tell  me  about  yourself.  I  noticed  you 
in  the  street  with  a  beautiful  girl,  with 
whom,  if  1  may  judge  by  appearances,  you 
live  together  in  that  town  of  yours.  Now 
tell  me,  can  it  be  possible  that  you  have 
no  desire  to  become  her  husband  ?” 

“  I  have  never  given  the  subject  any 


serious  consideration,”  replied  Pamphili- 
us.  **  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Christian 
widow  to  whom  I  render  what  services  I 
can,  just  as  others  do  besides  myself.  1 
serve  the  mother  as  I  do  the  daughter, 
and  I  love  both  equally  well.  You  wish 
to  know  whether  the  love  1  feel  for  her  is 
of  a  natuie  to  justify  my  marrying  her. 
The  question  is  a  painful  one  for  me,  but 
I  will  give  you  a  straightforward  answer. 
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The  idea  has,  I  confess,  occurred  to  me, 
but  there  is  a  youth  of  my  acquaintance 
who  also  loves  her  and  that  is  why  I  have 
never  yet  seriously  entertained  it.  He, 
too  is  a  Christian,  and  he  loves  us  both 
dearly,  and  I  could  notfor  a  moment  think 
of  doing  anything  that  might  give  him 
pain.  So  I  live  on  without  giving  these 
ideas  any  place  in  my  thoughts.  All  my 
desires  are  centred  in  one  aim — to  fulfil 
the  law  of  love — love  for  our  fellow-men. 
That  is  the  one  thing  necessary.  As  for 
wedlock,  I  shall  marry  when  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so.” 

“  Those  are  your  ideas.  But  the  moth 
er’s  standpoint  may  be  different.  It  can¬ 
not  surely  be  immaterial  to  her  whether 
she  gets  a  son-in-law  who  is  kindly  and  in¬ 
dustrious  or  one  who  is  the  reverse.  She 
will  be  naturally  desirous  of  having  you 
for  such  a  near  relation.” 

“  By  no  means.  It  is  perfectly  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  her,  because  she  is  well  aware  that 
all  our  brethren  are  to  the  full  as  willing 
as  I  am  to  serve  her,  just  as  we  are  to  be- 
useful  to  every  other  brother  and  sister, 
and  that  I  shall  continue  to  do  what  I  can 
for  her  in  exactly  the  same  way,  whether 
I  do  or  do  not  become  her  son-in  law.  If 
the  outcome  of  it  all  should  be  my  mar¬ 
riage  with  her  daughter,  1  shall  welcome 
such  a  consummation  with  joy,  just  as  I 
should  her  marriage  with  somebody  else.” 

“  No,  no,  what  you  are  saying  now  is 
utterly  impossible.  And  herein  lies  the 
most  terrible  thing  I  have  observed  in  you 
Christians — that  you  so  completely  deceive 
yourselves  !  And  in  this  way  you  deceive 
others  as  well.  That  stranger  whom  I  told 
you  about  a  few  minutes  ago  was  right  in 
what  he  asserted  about  you.  While  lis¬ 
tening  to  your  glowing  descriptions  I  in¬ 
voluntarily  succumb  to  the  spell  of  the 
charming  life  which  you  depict ;  but  when 
1  think  it  carefully  over,  I  see  that  it  is  all 
deception,  and  a  deception  which  leads  to 
savagery,  to  brutality,  to  a  life  approach¬ 
ing  that  of  the  beasts.” 

“  In  what  do  you  discern  this  savagery?’  ’ 

“  In  the  circumstance  that  as  you  work 
to  earn  a  livelihood,  you  have  no  leisure 
or  opportunity  to  devote  yourselves  to  sci¬ 
ence  and  art.  Here  are  you,  for  instance, 
attired  in  a  ragged  garment,  with  rough 
horny  hands  and  feet,  while  your  mate, 
who  might  well  be  a  goddess  of  beauty,  is 
as  like  a  slave  as  a  freed  woman  could  be. 
You  Christians  have  no  hymns  of  Apollo, 


no  temples,  no  poetry,  no  games — in  a 
word,  nothing  of  all  those  gifts  of  the 
gods  to  man  which  adorn  life  and  make  it 
beautiful.  To  grind,  grind,  and  grind, 
like  slaves  or  oxen,  merely  in  order  to  sup¬ 
port  yourselves  on  the  coarsest  of  food — 
what  else  is  that  but  a  voluntary  and  im¬ 
pious  renunciation  of  the  human  will  and 
nature.” 

“  There  it  is  again,”  exclaimed  Pam- 
philius,  ”  that  tiresome  human  nature.  In 
what  does  this  nature  consist,  pray  ?  Is 
it  in  torturing  slaves  with  work  beyond 
their  strength,  in  butchering  one’s  broth¬ 
ers  or  reducing  them  to  slavery  ;  or  is  it 
in  transforming  woman  from  what  she  was 
and  is  into  an  object  of  amusement  ? 

.  .  .  And  yet  all  this  is  absolutely  in¬ 
dispensable  to  that  beauty  and  life  which 
alone  you  consider  beseem  human  nature. 

Is  that  the  essence  of  human  nature,  or 
does  it  not  rather  consist  in  living  in  love 
and  fellowship  with  all  men,  and  in  feel¬ 
ing  one’s  self  a  member  of  one  universal 
brotherhood  ? 

“  Moreover  you  are  grievously  mistak¬ 
en,  if  you  imagine  that  we  refuse  to  recog¬ 
nize  science  and  arts.  We  highly  appre¬ 
ciate  all  the  gifts  and  talents  with  which 
human  nature  is  endowed.  We  look  upon 
all  man’s  inborn  capacities  as  means  given 
to  assist  him  to  attain  one  sole  end,  to  the 
realization  of  which  our  whole  life  is  de¬ 
voted,  and  that  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  will 
of  God.  In  science  and  the  arts  we  dis¬ 
cern  not  a  vulgar  pastime  fit  only  to  give 
transient  pleasure  to  idle  people,  but  seri¬ 
ous  avocations  of  which  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  what  we  require  of  all  human  call¬ 
ings,  namely  that  in  pursuing  them,  the 
same  active  love  of  God  and  of  one’s 
fellow-man  be  made  manifest  which  per¬ 
meates  all  the  acts  of  a  Christian.  We  do 
not  recognize  as  true  science  anything  so 
called  which  fails  to  help  us  to  live  better  ; 
neither  do  we  value  art  other  than  that 
which  purifies  our  thoughts  and  projects, 
raises  up  the  soul,  and  increases  the  forces 
necessary  to  a  life  of  labor  and  of  love. 
We  lose  no  opportunity  to  develop  as  far 
as  is  possible  knowledge  of  this  kind  in 
ourselves  and  in  our  children  ;  and  the 
charms  of  such  art  we  feel  and  delight  in 
during  our  leisure  moments.  We  read 
and  study  the  writings  bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  wisdom  of  men  who  lived  before  us  ; 
we  chant  songs,  we  paint  pictures,  and  our 
songs  and  our  pictures  comfort  us,  cheer 
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ns  up  in  moments  of  sadness.  Therefore 
it  is  that  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  ap> 
prove  the  way  in  which  you  Pagans  apply 
the  arts  and  sciences.  Your  scholars  em¬ 
ploy  their  natural  capacities  and  acquired 
knowledge  to  invent  new  ways  of  working 
evil  to  others  ;  they  are  always  busy  mak¬ 
ing  the  methods  of  war  more  effective, 
more  deadly  :  that  is  to  say,  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  making  murder  easier  ;  they  are 
ever  concocting  new  schemes  for  earning 
money  :  that  is,  for  enriching  some  per¬ 
sons  at  the  expense  of  others.  Your  art 
is  utilized  for  the  building  aad  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  temples  in  honor  of  gods  in  whom 
the  most  enlightened  among  you  have  long 
since  ceased  to  believe,  but  faith  in  whom 
you  try  to  keep  alive  in  others,  in  the  hope 
that  by  means  of  this  fraud  it  will  be  all 
the  more  easy  for  you  to  keep  them  well 
in  hand.  Your  statues  are  raised  to  the 
strongest  and  most  cruel  of  your  tyrants, 
whom  no  one  esteems,  but  all  fear.  In 
the  plays  given  in  your  theatres  criminal 
love  is  lauded  and  applauded.  Music 
among  you  is  degraded  to  the  role  of  a 
means  of  tickling  the  senses  of  rich  glut¬ 
tons  after  they  have  gorged  themselves  to 
satiety  on  the  meats  and  drinks  of  their 
luxurious  banquets.  The  highest  use  to 
which  painting  is  put  is  to  depict  scenes  at 
which  no  man  can  glance  without  blushing 
whose  senses  are  not  blunted  by  beastly 
passion  or  paralyzed  by  the  fumes  of  wine. 

“No,  it  is  not  for  such  purposes  that 
man  is  endowed  with  those  higher  attri¬ 
butes  which  distinguish  him  from  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  They  were  not  given 
to  be  turned  into  a  plaything  for  the  de¬ 
lectation  of  our  bodies.  By  consecrating 
our  whole  life  to  the  fulfilment  of  God’s 
will,  we  are  employing,  and  employing  to 
the  highest  purpose,  all  those  nobler  gifts 
and  faculties  which  we  have  received  from 
God.” 

“  Yes,”  Julius  answered,  “  all  that 
would  be  sublime,  if  only  life  were  possi¬ 
ble  under  such  conditions.  But  one  can¬ 
not  live  so.  You  are  only  deluding  your¬ 
selves.  You  refuse  to  acknowledge  our 
protection,  but  if  it  were  not  for  the 
Roman  legions,  could  you  live  peaceably  ? 
You  enjoy  the  protection  which  you  refuse 
to  acknowledge.  Even  certain  members 
of  your  own  community  you  yourself  told 
me  defended  themselves.  You  do  not  rec¬ 
ognize  property,  and  yet  you  enjoy  it ; 
your  brethren  own  property  and  give  it  to 


you  ;  you  yourself  take  care  not  to  give 
away  for  nothing  the  grapes  you  carry  ; 
you  sell  them,  and  you  will  also  in  turn 
make  purchases.  Now,  all  this  is  a  delu¬ 
sion.  If  you  carried  out  what  you  say  to 
the  letter,  then  I  should  understand  your 
position  ;  but  as  it  is,  you  are  deceiving 
others  and  yourselves  to  boot.” 

Julius  waxed  hot  during  the  conversa¬ 
tion  and  gave  expression  to  every  thought 
that  flitted  through  his  mind.  Pamphilius 
remained  silent,  waiting  the  end.  When 
Julius  ceased  speaking,  he  said — 

“You  are  in  error  when  you  say  that 
we  enjoy  without  recognizing  the  protec¬ 
tion  you  afford  us.  We  have  no  need  of 
Roman  legions  because  we  attach  no  im¬ 
portance  whatever  to  those  things  which 
require  to  be  protected  by  violence.  Our 
happiness  in  centred  in  that  which  needs 
no  defence,  and  which  no  man  can  take 
away  from  us.  If  material  objects,  which 
you  regard  as  personal  property,  pass 
through  our  hands,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  do  not  look  upon  them  or 
treat  them  as  our  own,  that  we  hand  them 
ovei  to  those  for  whose  support  they  are 
necessary.  It  is  true  that  we  sell  grapes, 
but  not  for  profit ;  only  in  order  to  obtain 
the  necessaries  of  life  for  those  who  are  in 
need  of  them.  If  any  one  wanted  to  take 
those  grapes  from  us,  we  should  give  them 
up  without  the  slightest  resistance.  For 
the  same  reason  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  an  invasion  of  barbarians.  If  they 
wanted  to  deprive  us  of  the  products  of  our 
labor,  we  should  yield  them  up  at  once  ;  if 
they  insisted  on  our  working  for  them,  this 
also  we  should  do  with  joy  ;  and  not  only 
would  the  barbarians  have  no  cause  to  kill 
us,  but  it  would  be  detrimental  to  what 
they  consider  their  own  interests  to  do  so. 
They  would  soon  get  to  understand  us, 
would  even  grow  to  love  us  and  we  should 
have  less  to  suffer  from  them  than  we  have 
now  to  endure  from  the  enlightened  people 
in  whose  midst  we  live  and  by  whom  we 
are  persecuted. 

“  It  has  been  frequently  urged  by  you 
and  yours  that  it  is  only  in  consequence  of 
the  rights  of  property  being  respected  that 
one  is  enabled  to  obtain  all  those  articles 
of  food  and  clothing  with  which  people 
are  nourished  and  kept  alive.  But  weigh 
the  matter  well,  and  then  decide  for  your¬ 
self  ;  by  whom  are  all  these  necessaries  of 
life  really  produced  ?  By  whose  labor  are 
those  riches  stored  up  and  accumulated  of 
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which  you  are  so  proud  ?  Is  it  by  those 
who,  sitting  comfoitably  with  folded  arms, 
command  their  slaves  and  mercenaries  to 
go  hither  and  thither,  to  do  this  and  that, 
and  who  alone  possess  property  to  enjoy  ? 
or  is  it  not  rather  by  those  poor  necessitous 
workmen  who,  to  earn  a  crust  of  bread, 
carry  out  "their  lords’  commands,  while 
they  themselves  are  deprived  of  all  prop¬ 
erty  and  scarcely  receive  for  their  share 
enough  to  keep  them  alive  for  a  single 
day.  And  what  grounds  have  you  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  those  workmen,  who  are  so 
lavish  of  their  strength  and  energy  now 
when  it  is  a  question  of  executing  orders, 
whieh  they  frequently  do  not  even  under¬ 
stand,  will  give  up  every  kind  of  exertion 
the  moment  it  is  made  possible  for  them 
to  undertake  intelligible  and  moderate 
work,  the  results  of  which  will  beneiit 
themselves  and  those  whom  they  love  and 

pi<y- 

“  The  accusations  you  launch  against  us 
are  mainly  these  :  that  we  do  nut  com¬ 
pletely  attain  the  end  which  we  have  in 
view,  and  that  we  actually  deceive  others 
when  we  say  that  we  do  not  reeognize  vio¬ 
lence  or  property,  seeing  that  we  enjoy  the 
results  of  both.  Now  if  we  are  deceivers, 
it  is  useless  to  waste  words  upon  us  ;  wo 
are  fit  objects,  not  for  anger  or  for  accusa¬ 
tion,  but  for  scorn.  And  the  scorn  we 
joyfully  accept  because  it  is  one  of  our 
rules  to  contemn  our  own  nothingness. 
But  if  we  sincerely  and  earnestly  strive  to 
reach  the  end  toward  which  we  profess  to 
be  directing  all  our  efforts,  then  your  ac¬ 
cusations  would  prove  unjust.  If  we 
aspire  and  strive,  as  my  brethren  and  my¬ 
self  do,  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  law 
laid  down  by  o)ir  Master,  without  violence 
or  property,  which  is  one  of  its  fruits,  our 
object  in  doing  so  obviously  cannot  be  the 
attainment  of  material  ends,  the  acquisition 
of  riches,  power,  honors — for  we  gain  none 
of  these  things  thereby — but  something 
wholly  different.  We  are  quite  as  keen  as 
you  Pagans  are  in  the  search  of  happiness  ; 
the  only  difference  between  ns  eonsisting 
in  the  opposite  views  we  take  of  what 
constitutes  it.  You  place  it  in  riches  and 
honors,  we  in  something  very  different. 
Our  faith  tells  us  that  bliss  is  to  be  found 
not  in  violence  but  in  submission  ;  not  in 
liches  but  in  giving  everything  away.  And 
even  as  the  flowers  struggle  upward  toward 
the  light,  so  do  wo  move  onward  toward 
what  we  see  to  be  our  happiness.  We  do 


not  carry  out  everything  that  we  should 
like  to  do  for  the  attainment  of  our  happi¬ 
ness,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  not  quite  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  casting  off  every  habit  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  property.  This  is  true.  But 
could  it  well  be  otherwise  ?  Take  your¬ 
self,  for  instance  :  you  strain  every  nerve 
to  obtain  the  prettiest  wife,  to  acquire  the 
largest  fortune,  but  do  you,  does  any  one, 
succeed  in  this  ?  If  an  archer  does  not 
hit  the  target,  will  he,  because  he  has 
missed  it  many  times  in  succession,  cease 
altogether  to  aim  at  it  ?  We  are  in  exactly 
the  same  position.  Our  happiness  is — 
according  to  Christ’s  teaching — in  love  ; 
but  love  excludes  violence,  and  property 
which  flows  from  violence.  We  are  all  of 
us  bent  on  seeking  our  happiness,  but  we 
do  not  fully  succeed  ;  moreover,  we  do 
not  all  set  about  it  in  precisely  the  same 
way  ;  nor  do  we  all  attain  it  to  the  same 
extent.” 

“  Yes  ;  but  why  do  you  refuse  to  listen 
to  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  mankind, 
why  do  you  turn  away  from  it  and  give 
ear  only  to  your  own  crucified  Master  ? 
Your  thraldom,  your  servile  submission  to 
Him,  is  precisely  what  most  of  all  repels 
ns  in  you.” 

“You  are  again  mistaken,  as  are  all 
those  who  imagine  that,  while  professing 
the  teachings  which  we  do,  we  believe  in 
them  only  because  the  man  in  whom  we 
trust  commanded  us  to  do  so.  On  the 
contrary,  all  those  who,  with  their  whole 
soul,  seek  for  knowledge  of  the  truth,  for 
communion  with  the  Father,  all  who  yearn 
for  true  happiness,  involuntarily,  and  with¬ 
out  conscious  effort,  find  themselves  trav¬ 
elling  along  the  same  road  that  Christ 
traversed,  and,  instinctively  taking  their 
stand  behind  Him,  are  soon  aware  that 
He  is  leading  the  way.  All  who  love  God 
will  converge  toward  and  finally  meet  on 
this  road,  yourself  among  the  number. 
He  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  mediator  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man  ;  it  is  not  that  we 
have  been  told  this  by  some  one  and  there¬ 
fore  blindly  believe  it,  but  we  hold  it  to 
be  true  because  all  those  who  seek  God  find 
His  Son  before  them  and  only  through  the 
Son  do  they  understand,  see,  and  know 
God.” 

Julius  made  no  reply,  and  they  both  sat 
for  a  considerable  time  in  unbroken  silence. 

“  Are  you  happy  ?”  he  asked  at  length. 

“I  desire  nothing  better  than  what  I 
have  and  am.  Nor  is  this  all.  I  am 
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continually  experiencing  a  feeling  of  per¬ 
plexity,  a  dim  consciousness  of  injustice 
somewhere.  Why  is  it  that  I  am  so  un¬ 
speakably  happy  ?”  exclaimed  Pamphilius 
with  a  smile. 

“  Yes,”  sighed  Julius  ;  ”  it  may  be 
that  I  too  should  have  been  happy,  hap- 
ier  than  I  am,  had  I  not  met  the  stranger 
told  you  of,  and  had  I  gone  over  to 
you.” 

“  If  you  think  so,  what  is  keeping  you 
back  ?”  - 

“  How  about  my  wife  ?” 

“  You  say  that  she  has  a  leaning  toward 
Christianity  ;  if  so,  she  will  join  us  along 
with  you.” 

“  True  ;  but  we  have  only  just  begun  a 
different  kind  of  life  ;  would  it  be  wise  to 
break  it  up  thus  suddenly  ?  We  have  be- 
gun  now  and  we  had  better  live  it  out  to 
the  end,”  said  Julius,  vividly  picturing  to 
himself  the  disappointment  of  his  father, 
his  mother,  his  friends,  if  he  were  to  be¬ 
come  a  Christian,  but  more  vividly  still  the 
continuous  and  painful  effort  it  would  cost 
him  to  effect  this  revolution. 

At  this  moment  the  young  girl,  Pam- 
philius’s  friend,  accompanied  by  a  youth, 
came  up  to  the  shop  door.  Pamphilius 
went  out  to  them,  and  the  youth  told  him, 
in  the  presence  of  Julius,  that  he  had  been 
sent  by  Cyril  to  buy  some  leather.  The 
grapes  were  already  sold,  and  wheat  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  money  received.  Pam- 
pbilius  proposed  that  the  youth  should  re¬ 
turn  home  along  with  Magdalen,  bringing 
the  wheat  with  them,  and  undertook  him¬ 
self  to  buy  the  leather  and  carry  it  home. 
“  It  will  be  better  for  you,”  he  urged. 
“  No,  it  is  better  for  Magdalen  that  you 
should  go  with  her,”  the  youth  answered, 
and  went  away.  Julius  accompanied  his 
friend  to  the  stores  of  a  merchant  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted,  where  Pam- 
hilius  tilled  the  sacks  with  wheat  and 
anded  over  a  small  portion  to  Magdalen, 
slung  his  own  heavy  burden  over  his 
shoulder,  said  good-by  to  his  friend,  and, 
walking  side  by  side  with  the  young  girl, 
left  the  city.  • 

At  a  bend  in  the  street.  Pamphilius 
looked  back  and  smilingly  nodded  to 
Julius,  and  then  smiling  still  more  joy¬ 
fully,  made  some  remark  to  Magdalen  as 
they  disappeared  from  Julius’s  horizon. 

‘‘Yes,  it  would  indeed  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  for  me,  had  I  then  gone  over  to  the 
Christians,”  exclaimed  Julius  to  himself. 


And  in  his  imagination  arose  two  pictures 
which  kept  alternating  with  each  other  : 
now  he  beheld  the  robust  Pamphilius,  with 
the  tall  strong  girl,  carrying  baskets  on 
their  heads,  their  faces  radiant  with  kindli¬ 
ness  and  joy  ;  now  he  saw  his  own  domes¬ 
tic  hearth  which  he  had  quitted  that  morn¬ 
ing  and  to  which  he  would  return  that 
night,  and  his  pampered,  pretty  wife 
whose  charms  had  already  begun  to  pall 
upon  him,  decked  out  in  fine  apparel, 
adorned  with  wristbands,  and  lolling  on 
rich  carpets  and  soft  yielding  cushions. 

But  Julius  had  little  time  for  thinking. 
He  was  accosted  first  by  some  merchants 
who  had  come  to  see  him,  then  by  com¬ 
rades,  and  they  entered  at  once  upon  the 
usual  occupations  which  wound  up  with 
dinner  and  drinking. 

Chapter  VI. 

Ten  years  passed  away  ;  and  during  all 
that  time  Julius  never  once  came  across  his 
friend.  He  thought  less  and  less  fre¬ 
quently  of  their  former  meetings  and  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  the  impressions  they  had 
created  in  his  mind  respecting  Pamphilius 
himself  and  the  life  of  the  Christians  gen¬ 
erally,  grew  gradually  dimmer  and  dim¬ 
mer,  till  at  last  they  seemed  to  have  faded 
away.  Julius’s  own  life  ran  in  the  com¬ 
mon  groove.  His  father  had  died,  and  he 
had  taken  over  the  entire  business  of  the 
firm — a  very  complicated  concern,  with 
its  old  customers,  its  salesmen  in  Africa, 
its  cleiks  at  home,  its  debts  to  be  col¬ 
lected  and  debts  to  be  paid.  Julius 
was  engrossed  by  affairs  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self,  and  gave  up  all  his  time  to  them. 
Besides,  he  had  the  new  cares  of  his  wife 
to  bear.  Then,  again,  he  was  elected  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  civic  office  ;  and 
this  new  occupation,  flattering  his  self-love, 
delighted  him.  From  that  time  forward, 
in  addition  to  his  business  affairs,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  public  matters,  and,  being 
a  man  of  parts  and  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  flowing  facile  speech,  he  began  to  make 
his  mark  among  bis  fellow-citizens,  and 
bade  fair  to  rise  in  time  to  the  highest 
civic  honors  in  his  native  place. 

Those  ten  years  had  likewise  wrought 
considerable  changes  in  the  sphere  of  bis 
family  life — changes  which  to  him,  at 
least,  were  highly  distasteful.  He  was 
now  the  father  of  three  children,  and  one 
of  the  effects  of  their  birth  was  to  estrange 
him  still  more  from  their  mother.  In  the 
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first  place,  his  wife  had  lost  much  of  her 
former  freshness  and  beauty,  and  in  the 
next  place,  she  had  grown  less  solicitous 
about  ber  husband  than  of  yore,  all  her 
tenderness  and  caresses  being  lavished  upon 
her  oSspiing.  Although  the  children  were 
confided  to  the  care  of  wet  nurses  and  dry 
nurses,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Pagans, 
Julius  often  found  them  in  their  mother’s 
apartments,  or,  having  looked  for  her  there 
in  vain,  discovered  her  in  her  children’s 
room.  For  the  most  part  Julius  looked 
upon  his  children  as  an  irksome  burden — 
a  source  of  trouble  and  vexation  rather  than 
pleasure.  Absorbed  in  private  and  munici¬ 
pal  affairs,  Julius  had  given  up  his  former 
dissolute  life  ;  but  he  considered  that  he 
stood  in  need  of  elegant  repose  after  bis 
day’s  labors,  and  this  he  no  longer  found 
in  the  society  of  his  wife,  especially  as  her 
intercourse  with  her  female  slave — a  Chris¬ 
tian — grew  more  and  more  intimate,  and 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  charm  of  the  new  doctrine  to  such  an 
extent  that  she  discarded  from  her  life  all 
the  outward  gloss  and  varnish  of  Paganism 
by  which  Julius  set  such  store.  Not  find¬ 
ing  in  his  wife’s  society  what  he  sought 
there,  Julius  cultivated  the  friendship  of  a 
woman  of  light  conduct,  in- whose  company 
he  spent  those  leisure  moments  which  re¬ 
mained  to  him  after  the  day’s  duties 
were  discharged.  .If  you  had  asked  him 
whether  he  was  hap|)y  during  those  years 
of  his  life,  he  would  have  been  at  a  loss  what 
to  answer,  so  numerous  and  absorbing  were 
his  occupations.  From  one  business  mat¬ 
ter  and  pleasure  he  rushed  rapidly  to  an¬ 
other  ;  but  not  one  of  them  was  of  a  na¬ 
ture  thoroughly  to  satisfy  his  yearnings,  of 
not  one  of  them  could  he  truly  say  that 
he  desired  it  to  last.  Every  serious  affair 
he  took  in  hand  was  such  that  the  sooner 
he  accomplished  it  and  had  done  with  it, 
the  easier  he  felt  in  mind,  and  there  was 
not  one  of  his  pleasures  which  was  not 
poisoned  by  something  or  other,  not  one 
hee  from  the  loathing  that  comes  of 
satiety. 

In  this  wise  the  stream  of  Julius’s  life 
rolled  smoothly  on  till  one  day  an  un¬ 
toward  event  took  place  which  nearly 
changed  its  whole  course.  He  was  taking 
part  in  the  Olympian  games,  and  was  guid¬ 
ing  his  chariot  successfully  toward  the 
goal,  putting  forth  all  bis  energies  to  out¬ 
strip  another  chariot  that  was  slightly 


ahead  of  his,  when  he  dashed  up  against 
it.  One  of  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  snap¬ 
ped  in  two,  he  was  thrown  violently  out, 
breaking  two  ribs  and  his  arm.  The  in¬ 
juries  he  sustained  were  very  severe,  but 
not  mortal  ;  he  was  conveyed  to  his  house, 
and  was  confined  to  bis  bed  for  three 
months. 

During  these  three  months  of  intense 
physical  pain,  his  mind  became  unusually 
active  ;  he  employed  his  enforced  leisure 
in  meditating  upon  his  life,  which  he  con¬ 
templated  from  a  purely  objective  point  of 
view,  as  if  it  were  the  life  of  a  perfect 
stranger.  And  his  past  life  appeared  to 
him  in  an  unpleasant  light,  which  was  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  occurrence  just  then  of 
three  disagreeable  events  which  occasioned 
him  no  inconsiderable  pain.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  dishonesty  of  an  old  and 
trusted  slave,  who  had  loyally  served 
Julius’s  father  for  many  years,  but  now 
suddenly  absconded  with  a  heap  of  pre¬ 
cious  stones  which  he  had  received  in 
Africa  for  his  master’s  firm,  thus  inflicting 
heavy  losses  on  Julius,  and  throwing  his 
affairs  into  disorder.  The  second  blow 
was  the  inconstancy  of  his  companion,  who 
unceremoniously  left  him  and  chose  an¬ 
other  protector  for  herself.  The  third  and 
most  painful  stroke  of  all  was  the  election 
of  his  rival  to  the  high  post  for  which  he 
himself  was  a  candidate  :  the  public  elec¬ 
tions  took  place  during  his  illness,  and  he 
was  rejected.  All  these  reverses,  Julius 
was  convinced,  were  the  outcome  of  his 
illness,  which  in  turn  resulted  from  his 
chariot  having  moved  just  half  an  inch  too 
much  to  the  left.  Lying  thus  helpless  in 
bed,  his  thoughts  involuntarily  turned  on 
the  trifling  contingencies  on  which  his  hap¬ 
piness  depended,  and  then  dwelt  on  the 
remembrance  of  his  previous  misfortunes, 
his  attempt  to  become  a  Christian,  and  on 
Pamphilius,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  ten 
years.  These  recollections  were  refreshed 
by  the  conversations  he  had  with  his  wife, 
who,  now  that  be  was  suffering  and  in  bed, 
used  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  her  time 
with  him,  telling  him  everything  she  bad 
learned  from  her  female  slave  about 
Christianity.  This  slave  had  lived  for  a 
time  in  the  very  community  in  which 
Pamphilius  resided,  and  was  personally 
acquainted  with  him.  Julius,  on  learning 
this,  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her,  and  when 
she  drew  near  bis  couch  questioned  her  in 
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great  detail  concerning  the  life  led  by  the 
Christians,  and  about  Pamphilius  in  par¬ 
ticular, 

Pamphilius,  she  told  him,  was  one  of 
the  best  members  of  the  brotherhood  and 
was  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  ;  he  was 
married  to  that  same  Magdalen  with  whom 
Julius  had  seen  him  ten  years  before,  and 
he  was  now  the  father  of  several  children. 
“  Yes,”  concluded  the  slave,  “  those  who 
doubt  that  God  created  men  for  their  hap¬ 
piness  should  pay  a  visit  to  that  community 
and  look  upon  Pamphilius  and  Magdalen.” 

Julius  dismissed  the  slave  and  remained 
alone,  pondering  upon  the  significance  of 
what  he  had  heard.  He  was  smitten  by  a 
feeling  of  envy  whenever  he  compared 
Pamphilius’  life  with  his  own,  and  he 
resolved  to  drive  such  thoughts  away. 
Iir  order  to  distract  himself  somewhat  he 
took  up  a  Greek  manuscript  which  his  wife 
had  left  for  him  to  peruse,  and  read  the 
following  ; — 

"  There  are  two  roads— leading  the  one  to 
life,  the  other  to  death.  The  path  of  life  con¬ 
sists  in  the  following  :  in  the  first  place,  you 
must  love  God,  who  created  yon,  and  in  the 
second  place,  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself  ; 
and  do  not  unto  another  that  which  you  would 
not  wish  done  to  yourself.  The  teaching  im¬ 
plied  in  these  words  may  be  expressed  thus  : 
Bless  those  that  curse  you  ;  pray  for  your 
enemies  and  fast  for  yottr  persecutors,  for  if 
you  love  them  who  love  you,  what  thanks 
have  yon  ?  Do  not  the  heathens  do  even  so  ? 
Love  ye  them  that  hate  you,  and  ye  shall  have 
no  enemies.  Flee  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and 
the  world.  Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on 
thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also, 
and  thou  shalt  be  perfect.  Whosoever  shall 
compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain. 
If  any  man  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have 
thy  cloak  also.  If  any  man  take  what  is  thine, 
seek  not  to  have  it  back,  for  this  thou  canst 
not.  Give  unto  every  one  that  asketh,  and 
demand  not  back  what  once  thou  hast  given, 
for  the  Father  willeth  that  his  beneficent  gifts 
be  bestowed  upon  all.  Blessed  is  he  who 
giveth  according  to  the  commandment. 

“  The  second  sermon  of  the  Doctrine  :  Thou 
shalt  not  kill ;  thou  shalt  not  commit  adul¬ 
tery  ;  thou  shalt  not  commit  fornication  ;  thou 
shalt  not  steal  ;  thou  shalt  not  use  enchant¬ 
ment  ;  thou  shalt  not  poison  ;  thou  shalt  not 
covet  what  belongs  to  thy  neighbor.  Thou 
shalt  not  swear  ;  thou  shall  not  bear  false  wit¬ 
ness  ;  thou  shalt  not  speak  ill  of  anyone  ; 
thou  shalt  not  remember  evil.  Be  not  double- 
minded  ;  be  not  double-tongiied.  .  .  .  Let 
not  thy  word  be  false,  nor  vain,  but  let  it  be 
true  to  the  deed.  Be  not  greedy  of  gain,  be 
not  rapacious  nor  a  hypocrite,  nor  malicious, 
nor  puffed  up.  Do  not  design  evil  plans 
against  thy  neighbor.  Do  not  foster  hatred 
toward  other  men,  but  admonish  some,  pray 


for  others,  and  love  others  more  than  thou 
Invest  thine  own  soul. 

“  My  child,  flee  evil  of  every  kind,  and 
everything  akin  to  evil.  Be  not  angry,  be¬ 
cause  anger  leads  to  murder  ;  nor  jealous,  nor 
quarrelsome,  nor  hot-tempered,  for  the  out¬ 
come  of  all  these  is  murder.  Be  not  lustful, 
my  son,  for  lust  leads  to  fornication  ;  use  nol 
loose  words  in  thy  conversation,  for  the  result 
thereof  is  adultery.  My  son,  do  not  practise 
sorcery,  cast  not  spells,  pronounce  not  charms, 
and  flee  those  who  do  such  things,  for  they 
are  idolatry.  My  son,  be  not  mendacious,  for 
lying  is  the  road  to  robbery  ;  be  not  greedy  of 
silver,  nor  of  honors,  for  robbery  comes  of 
these.  Be  not  querulous,  my  son,  for  this  is 
a  source  of  blasphemy  ;  nor  insolent  nor  evil- 
minded,  for  blasphemy  is  the  fruit  of  all  these. 
But  be  meek,  for  the  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth.  Be  patient,  and  kindly,  and  forgiving, 
and  lowly,  and  good.  Exalt  not  thyself,  and 
frequent  not  the  proud,  but  converse  with  the 
just  and  the  humble.  Whatsoever  happeneth 
to  thee,  welcome  as  a  blessing,  knowing  that 
nothing  happens  against  God’s  will.  .  .  .  My 
son,  foment  not  divisions,  but  make  peace  be¬ 
tween  those  who  have  quarrelled.  Open  not 
thy  palms  to  receive,  nor  narrow  them  when 
giving.  Do  not  shrink  from  giving  away,  and, 
having  given,  murmur  not,  for  thou  shall 
know  the  good  Dispenser  of  rewards.  Turn 
not  away  thy  face  from  the  needy,  but  stand 
by  thy  brother  in  all  things  ;  call  nothing 
thine  own,  for  if  ye  are  sharers  and  co-part¬ 
ners  in  the  incorruptible,  how  much  more  in 
what  is  perishable.  Teach  thy  children  from 
their  tender  years  to  fear  God.  Command  not 
thy  servants  nor  thy  slaves  in  anger,  that  they 
may  not  cease  to  fear  God,  who  rules  over  you 
both  ;  for  He  cometh  not  to  call  people  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  looks,  but  He  calls  those 
whom  the  spirit  has  prepared. 

'  ‘  And  the  way  of  death  is  this  :  first  of  all, 
it  is  evil  and  full  of  curses  ;  and  there  is  mur¬ 
der  in  it,  and  adultery,  Insl,  fornication,  rob¬ 
bery,  idolatry,  sorcery,  poisoning,  rapacity, 
false-witness,  hypocrisy,  double-dealing,  cun¬ 
ning,  pride,  malice,  haughtiness,  greed,  foul 
language,  envy,  insolence,  arrogance,  self- 
love  ;  here  are  to  be  found  the  perseculors  of 
the  just,  the  haters  of  truth  and  lovers  of  lies, 
they  who  deny  that  there  will  be  a  reward  for 
the  just,  they  who  hold  aloof  from  what  is 
right  and  from  just  judgment ;  those  who  are 
wakeful  not  for  righteous  but  for  evil  pur¬ 
poses,  who  are  strangers  to  meekness  and  to 
patience  ;  here  are  they  who  delight  in  vanity 
and  yearn  for  rewards,  who  feel  no  pity  for 
the  poor,  who  work  not  for  the  overworked, 
who  know  not  their  Creator  ;  the  murderers 
of  children,  who  shatter  God’s  image  to  pieces, 
who  turn  away  from  the  needy,  who  trample 
on  the  oppressed,  defenders  of  the  rich,  un¬ 
just  judges  of  the  poor,  sinners  in  all  things. 
Be  on  your  guard,  luy  children,  with  all  such 
persons.” 

Long  before  he  had  read  the  manuscript 
through  he  felt  himself  in  the  position  in 
which  many  persons  find  themselves  when 
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they  read  books,  that  is  to  say,  other 
people’s  thoughts,  with  a  sincere  desire  of 
seeking  for  truth  ;  their  souls  enter  into 
coinniunion  with  those  who  suggested  the 
thoughts.  He  kept  on  reading,  divining 
beforehand  what  was  to  follow,  and  not 
only  assenting  to  the  ideas  put  forward, 
but  himself,  as  it  were,  giving  them  ex- 
pression. 

There  then  occurred  to  him  something 
so  unusual  and  seemingly  so  commonplace 
that  it  generally  escapes  our  notice,  and  is 
yet  one  of  the  most  mysterious,  most  mo¬ 
mentous,  phenomena  of  our  lives  ;  it  con¬ 
sists  in  the  circumstance  that  a  so  called 
living  man  becomes  truly  alive  when  he 
enters  into  communion  and  unites  himself 
with  the  so-called  dead,  living  one  life  with 
them.  Julius’s  soul  merged  itself  in  those 
of  the  writers  of  these  thoughts,  and  after 
this  intimate  communion  he  contemplated 
himself  and  surveyed  his  own  life.  And 
he  himself  and  his  whole  life  seemed  to 
him  a  terrible  mistake.  He  had  not 
lived  ;  but  he  had,  by  all  his  cares  and 
anxieties  about  life,  and  all  the  temptations 
he  had  succumbed  to,  destroyed  the  very 
possibility  of  true  life. 

“  I  do  not  wish  to  trample  upon  and 
quench  my  life,”  he  exclaimed  to  himself, 
‘‘  I  wish  to  live,  to  take  the  road  that 
leads  to  life.” 

All  that  Pamphilius  had  told  him  in 
their  former  conversations  rose  up  before 
him  now  with  the  vividness  and  force  of 
ten  years  before  ;  and  it  all  seemed  so 
clear  and  obvious  that  he  was  astonished 
that  he  could  have  given  heed  to  the  words 
of  the  stranger  and  foregone  his  intention 
of  becoming  a  Christian.  One  piece  of 
advice  which  the  stranger  had  given  him 
also  recurred  to  him  :  “  When  you  have 
tasted  life,  then,  if  you  will,  go  over  to  the 
Christians.” 

“  I  have  tasted  life,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self,  ”  and  have  found  it  void  of  attrac- 
tion,  void  of  substance.”  He  likewise 
called  to  mind  Pamphilius’s  promise  that 
whenever  he  came  to  the  Christians  he 
would  be  sure  of  a  cordial  reception. 
“  Enough,”  he  exclaimed.  ”  I  have 
erred  and  suffered  long  enough  ;  I  will 
now  leave  everything  and  become  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  live  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  here.”  He  informed  his  wife  of  his 
intention,  and  she  was  delighted  to  hear 
of  it. 

His  wife  was  ready  to  follow  him  in  all 


this.  The  only  question  now  was  how  to 
set  about  executing  bis  plan.  What  was 
to  be  done  with  the  children  ?  Should 
they,  too,  be  taken  and  baptized,  or  left 
behind  with  their  Pagan  grandmother  ? 
Would  it  be  advisable,  would  it  be 
humane  to  make  them  Christians  and  thus 
expose  them,  after  years  of  comfort  and 
luxury,  to  all  the  hardships  and  privations 
in  which  the  members  of  this  sect  de¬ 
lighted  ?  The  female  slave  offered  to  go 
with  them  and  watch  over  them  as  Chris¬ 
tians.  But  the  mother’s  heart  would  not 
allow  her  to  consent  to  this  ;  she  insisted 
on  leaving  them  with  their  grandmother. 
Pamphilius’s  approval  of  this  arrangement 
removed  the  only  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  ;  and  this  satisfactorily  disposed  of, 
the  remaining  preparations  were  at  once 
begun  by  Julius  and  his  wife  for  taking 
the  most  momentous  step  in  their  lives. 

Chapter  VII. 

At  last  all  the  preparations  were  con¬ 
cluded  and  everything  finally  settled,  the 
only  remaining  difficulty  being  Julius’s 
health — his  wounds  had  not  yet  healed — 
which  compelled  him  to  put  off  for  a  few 
days,  or  it  might  be  weeks,  the  last  formal 
act  that  would  sever  the  tjes  that  bound 
him  to  the  religion,  traditions,  and  ways 
of  thinking  of  his  fathers,  and  introduce 
him  to  the  new  life  he  had  chosen.  One 
night  he  fell  asleep  in  the  same  absolute 
mood  as  usual,  and  on  awaking  next  morn¬ 
ing,  was  informed  that  a  clever  physician, 
who  chanced  to  be  passing  through  the 
town,  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him 
and  had  undertaken  to  restore  him  speedily 
to  health  and  strength.  Julius  was  de¬ 
lighted,  said  he  would  see  the  physician 
at  once,  and  a  few  moments  later  w’as  ex¬ 
changing  salutations  with  the  identical 
stranger  whom  he  had  met  and  discoursed 
with  many  years  before  on  his  way  to  the 
Christians. 

Having  carefully  examined  his  wounds, 
the  doctor  prescribed  a  decoction  of  cer¬ 
tain  simples  which,  he  promised,  would 
fortify  his  patient  and  hasten  his  recovery. 

“  Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  work  with  my 
hands?”  Julius  inquired. 

‘‘Oh,  certainly.  You  will  be  able  to 
drive  a  chariot  as  deftly  as  ever  you  did, 
and  to  write,  too,  as  much  as  you  desire.” 

‘‘Yes,  but  I  mean  hard  work,  digging, 
for  instance  ?” 

‘‘  Well,  I  confess  I  had  not  that  kind  of 
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work  in  mind,”  said  the  physician,  ‘‘  be¬ 
cause  a  man  in  your  position  never  need 
take  to  anything  of  that  kind.” 

‘‘  On  tlie  contrary,  that  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  labor  I  shall  be  engaged  in,”  re¬ 
plied  Julius  ;  and  he  thereupon  told  the 
stranger  how  he  had  scrupulously  acted 
upon  his  advice  and  tasted  life,  had  found 
all  its  promises  deceitful,  and  now,  full  of 
disappointment  and  dissatisfaction,  was 
firmly  resolved  to  carry  out  the  intention 
he  had  conceived  several  years  before  and 
join  the  Christian  community. 

“  Well,  they  must  have  spun  a  very 
pretty  web  of  eharming  falsehoods  for 
yon,  for  they  have  enticed  you  into  it  and 
hold  you  now  nicely  fastened  up,  if  you,  a 
man  occupying  such  a  high  social  position, 
with  laborious  and  honorable  duties  and 
responsibilities — especially  in  respect  to 
your  children — are  unable  to  penetrate  the 
mask  and  diseern  their  errors.” 

”  Will  you  kindly  read  this  ?”  said 
Julius  significantly  in  reply,  handing  him 
the  Greek  manuscript  which  he  had  him¬ 
self  pondered  over  some  days  before  with 
such  wonderful  results. 

The  physician  took  the  scroll  and 
glanced  at  it.  .  .  . 

“  I  know  this  fraud,”  he  exclaimed  ; 
‘‘  the  only  thing  that  surprises  me  is  that 
a  man  of  your  intellect  should  so  easily 
fall  into  such  a  snare.” 

“  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  you. 
What  snare  ?” 

”  The  pith  and  essence  of  the  whole 
thing  lies  in  one’s  conception  of  human 
life,  and  here  are  these  sophists  and  rebels 
against  men  and  gods  declaring  that  one 
way  of  life  leads  to  happiness,  and  defining 
it  as  a  kind  of  life  organized  in  such  a  way 
that  all  men  are  to  be  happy,  that  there  are 
to  be  no  wars,  no  executions,  no  poverty, 
no  immorality,  no  quarrels,  no  malice. 
And  then  they  go  on  to  affirm  that  all 
these  conditions  will  be  realized  as  soon  as 
people  carry  out  Christ’s  commandments 
not  to  quarrel,  not  to  commit  fornication, 
not  to  swear,  not  to  do  violence,  not  to 
egg  on  nation  to  rise  up  against  nation. 
But  the  fact  is  that  they  are  deceiving 
people  by  taking  the  end  for  the  means. 
The  real  aim  and  object  is  to  keep  from 
quarrelling,  from  swearing,  from  dissolute¬ 
ness,  etc.,  and  the  only  way  of  attaining 
it  is  by  employing  the  means  afforded  by 
social  life.  Their  way  of  presenting  the 
facts  is  about  as  natural  and  logical  as 
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would  be  that  of  a  teacher  of  archery  who 
should  say  to  his  pupil  :  ‘  You  will  easily 
hit  the  very  centre  of  the  target  if  you 
only  let  your  arrow  fly  along  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line  from  the  bow  to  the  point  to 
be  hit.’  The  question  is  how  to  make  the 
arrow  fly  along  this  perfectly  straight 
line— that  is  the  problem,  and  to  restate 
it  is  not  to  solve  it.  In  archery  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  solved  by  fulfilling  many  conditions 
such  as  having  your  bowstring  tight,  your 
bow  elastic,  your  arrow  straight,  etc.  It 
is  even  so  with  life.  The  best  kind  of  life 
— which  will  exclude  or  greatly  lessen 
quarrels,  dissoluteness,  murders — is  also 
arrived  at  by  having  your  bowstring  tight, 
viz.,  wise  rulers  ;  your  bow  elastic,  viz., 
power  invested  in  the  authorities  ;  and 
your  arrows  straight,  viz.,  the  laws  just 
and  impartial.  They,  under  pretext  of 
organizing  the  best  way  of  living,  de¬ 
molish  all  that  has  heretofore  bettered 
and  is  still  calculated  to  better  human  life. 
They  acknowledge  no  rulers,  nor  author¬ 
ity,  nor  laws.” 

‘‘  But  they  maintain  that  without  nilers, 
authority,  and  laws,  human  existence  will 
be  in  all  respects  better,  if  only  people 
will  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.” 

”  Yes,  but  what  guarantee  have  we  that 
people  will  fulfil  His  law  ?  Absolutely 
none.  They  say,  ‘  You  have  tried  life 
with  authorities  and  laws,  and  it  has  never 
been  anything  but  a  failure.  Try  it  now 
without  authorities  and  laws,  and  you  will 
soon  see  that  it  will  become  perfect.  You 
have  no  right  to  deny  this,  not  having  put 
it  to  the  test  of  experience.  ’  But  here  the 
sophistry  of  these  impious  men  is  mani¬ 
fest.  Speaking  in  this  tone,  are  they  a 
whit  more  logical  than  the  agriculturist 
who  should  say  :  ‘You  sow  the  seed  in 
the  ground  and  then  cover  it  up  with 
earth,  and  yet  the  harvest  falls  far  below 
what  you  would  wish  it  to  be.  But  my 
advice  to  you  is,  sow  in  the  sea,  and  the 
results  will  be  far  more  satisfactory.  And 
do  not  attempt  to  meet  this  thesis  with  a 
bare  denial  ;  you  have  no  right  to  do  so, 
never  having  put  it  to  the  test  of  experi¬ 
ence.’  ” 

‘‘  Yes,  there  is  much  truth  in  what  you 
say,”  answered  Julius,  beginning  to  falter 
in  his  resolution. 

”  Nor  is  this  all,”  continued  the  phy¬ 
sician.  ”  Let  us  suppose  that  what  is  ab¬ 
surd,  nay,  impossible,  has  come  to  pass, 
that  the  fundamental  beliefs  and  practices 
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of  Christianity  can  in  some  mysterious 
manner  be  communicated  to  mankind  by 
means,  say,  of  medicinal  drops,  and  that 
suddenly  all  men  take  to  fulfilling  Christ’s 
teachings,  loving  God  and  their  neighbor 
and  obeying  these  commandments.  Even 
then,  I  submit,  the  way  of  life  laid  down 
in  their  books  will  not  stand  fair  criticism. 
There  will  be  no  life  ;  life  will  cease  to 
exist.  Their  teacher  was  an  unmarried 
tramp  ;  His  followers  will  be — according 
to  our  supposition — what  their  Master 
was,  and  so  will  the  whole  world.  Those 
who  are  now  alive  will  live  on,  but  their 
children  will  not,  or  ceitainly  not  more 
than  one  in  ten  of  the  children  who  would 
otherwise  grow  up  to  manhood.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  doctrine  the  children 
should  and  would  be  all  equal,  parents  not 
preferring  their  own  children  to  those  of 
perfect  strangers.  Now  how,  I  ask,  will 
these  children  be  tended,  cared  for, 
brought  up  and  shielded  from  all  the  dan¬ 
gers  with  which  life  bristles,  when  we  see 
now  that  all  the  passionate  love  which  nat¬ 
ure  has  planted  in  the  mother’s  breast  for 
her  own  offspring  is  scarcely  enough  to 
preserve  children  from  ruin  and  death.  If 
children  fall  like  grass  before  the  scythe 
now  when  the  conditions  are  most  favor¬ 
able  to  them,  what  will  it  be  when  the 
only  feeling  left  to  mothers  will  be  equal 
pity  for  all  children  ?  Whose  child  will  a 
woman  bring  up  and  educate  ?  Who  will 
sit  up  wakeful  night  after  night  with  the 
sick,  foul  smelling  child,  if  not  the  mother 
who  gave  it  life  ?  Nature  provided  the 
child  with  a  shield— motherly  love  ;  they 
tear  it  away  and  put  nothing  in  its  place. 
Who  is  to  teach  the  child,  to  train  it,  to 
penetrate  to  its  very  soul,  and  from  that 
centre  shape  and  mould  it,  if  not  its  own 
father  ?  Who  will  ward  off  dangers  and 
suffering  from  it  ?  All  this  is  taken  away 
by  Christianity — nay,  life  itself,  I  mean 
the  perpetuation  of  the  human  race,  is 
also  taken  away.” 

‘‘  There,  too,  you  are  right,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Julius,  vvho  was  carried  away  by  the 
physician’s  clear,  business-like,  eloquent 
way  of  putting  things. 

”  No,  my  friend,  turn  away  from  all 
these  wild  ravings,  and  live  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  reason,  especially  at 
the  present  time,  when  such  noble,  mo- 
mentous,  and  urgent  duties  still  weigh 
upon  you.  To  fulfil  them  is  a  point  of 
honor.  You  have  lived  to  enter  upon  this 


your  second  period  of  doubt,  and  now,  if 
you  will  only  march  onward,  all  doubt  will 
vanish.  Your  first  and  most  urgent  obli¬ 
gation  is  to  undertake  the  education  of 
your  children,  whom  you  have  hitherto 
sadly  neglected.  Your  duty  toward  them 
consists  in  making  them  worthy  servants 
_of  the  commonwealth.  The  commonwealth 
has  conferred  upon  you  everj thing  you 
possess,  and  now  it  is  your  duty  in  return 
to  give  the  commonwealth  worthy  servants 
in  the  persons  of  your  children.  Another 
obligation  you  are  under  is  to  serve  so¬ 
ciety.  Failure  has  embittered  and  disap¬ 
pointed  you  ;  this,  however,  is  but  a  pass¬ 
ing  accident.  Nothing  worth  having  is 
ever  acquired  except  at  the  cost  of  efforts 
and  struggles  ;  and  it  is  only  the  hard-won 
victory  that  brings  the  joy  of  triumph. 
Leave  it  to  your  wife  to  amuse  herself 
with  the  idle  gossip  of  Christian  writers  ; 
it  is  your  duty  to  be  a  man  and  to  make 
men  of  your  children.  Begin  this  work 
with  the  consciousness  that  you  are  per¬ 
forming  your  duty,  and  all  your  doubts 
will  vanish  into  air,  for  they  are  but  the 
symptoms  and  results  of  your  morbid 
state.  Discharge  your  obligations  to  the 
commonwealth  by  faithfully  serving  it 
yourself,  and  by-and-by  training  up  your 
children  to  serve  it.  Make  them  inde¬ 
pendent,  self  sacrificing,  fit  and  worthy  to 
take  your  place,  and,  having  done  so,  test, 
if  you  will,  the  life  that  so  attracts  you  ; 
but,  until  then,  you  have  no  right  to 
abandon  your  present  work,  and  if  you  did 
forsake  it,  you  would  find  nothing  but  dis¬ 
appointment  and  suffering.” 

Chapter  VIII. 

Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  or  of  the  conversation  and  advice,  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  but  Julius  was  soon 
restored  to  his  normal  state  of  health 
again,  and  all  his  former  views  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  seemed  to  him  but  as  the  ravings 
of  a  madman. 

The  physician,  after  a  short  sojourn,  left 
the  city  ;  a  few  days  after  his  departure 
Julius  was  on  his  feet  again,  busy  follow¬ 
ing  his  advice  and  inaugurating  the  new 
life  he  had  outlined  for  him.  lie  engaged 
a  teacher  for  his  children,  but  he  reserved 
to  himself  the  chief  control  of  their  educa¬ 
tion  ;  all  the  rest  of  his  time  he  employed 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  in  which 
his  success  was  marked  and  rapid,  and  in 
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a  very  shoit  space  of  lime  he  had  acquired 
immense  influence  in  the  city. 

In  this  way  a  twelvemonth  passed  away, 
duiing  which  he  was  never  once  troubled 
by  thoughts  about  the  Christians.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  he  was  appointed  to  judge 
the  Christians  in  their  town,  which  was 
not  very  far  off. 

A  representative  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
had  come  to  Cilicia  for  the  purpose  of 
stamping  out  Christianity.  Julius  bad 
heard  of  the  measuies  put  in  force  against 
the  Christians,  but  not  supposing  that  they 
concerned  the  community  in  which  Pam- 
philius  lived,  he  never  thought  of  his  friend 
in  connection  with  the  matter.  One  day, 
as  he  was  walking  across  the  public  square 
on  his  way  to  his  tribunal,  a  shabbily- 
dressed  old  man — to  all  appearance  a 
stranger — came  hurrying  up  to  ward  him. 
This  badly-dressed  old  man  was  Para- 
philius.  Paraphilius  drew  near  and  ac¬ 
costed  Julius.  “  How  are  you,  friend 
he  said.  “  I  have  a  very  urgent  and  im¬ 
portant  request  to  make,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether,  during  this  cruel  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Christians,  you  care  to  look 
upon  me  as  a  friend,  or  whether  you  are 
afraid  to  lose  your  position  by  having 
dealings  with  me.” 

“  I  fear  no  man,”  answered  Julius, 
“  and  that  you  may  have  no  misgiving  on 
the  subject,  I  would  ask  you  to  come  along 
with  me  to  my  house.  I  will  even  let  my 
work  stand  over  in  order  to  have  a  talk 
with  you  and  to  render  you  any  service  in 
my  power.  Come  along.  Whose  child 
is  that  ?” 

“  That’s  my  son.” 

“  I  need  not  have  inquired.  I  recog¬ 
nize  your  traits  in  his  face,  I  also  recog¬ 
nize  those  blue  eyes  of  liis,  and  deem  it 
superfluous  to  ask  who  is  your  wife.  It 
cannot  be  anyone  but  that  beautiful  girl 
whom  I  saw  you  with  in  Tarsus  many  years 
ago.  Those  are  her  eyes.” 

‘‘  Your  guess  is  correct,”  answered 
Pamphilius.  “  Shortly  after  you  and  I 
last  parted,  she  became  my  wife.’’ 

The  two  friends  entered  Julius's  house. 
Julius  called  his  wife,  confided  the  boy  to 
her  care,  then  ushered  in  Pamphilius  to  his 
own  luxurious  apartment,  which  was  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  other  rooms, 
remarking,  as  they  entered  :  ”  Here  you 
can  talk  to  your  heart’s  content,  and  no¬ 
body  will  ever  be  the  wiser.  You  are  out 
of  the  hearing  of  all  the  world.” 


“  Oh,  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  over¬ 
heard.  Quite  the  reverse.  Indeed,  the 
request  I  have  to  make  is  not  that  the 
Christians  who  have  been  arrested  and 
marked  out  for  death  should  not  be  ex¬ 
ecuted,  but  that  permission  should  be  ac¬ 
corded  them  to  make  a  public  confession 
of  their  faith.” 

And  Pamphilius  narrated  how  the  Chris¬ 
tians  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  lib¬ 
erty  by  the  authorities,  had  sent  word  of 
their  arrest  from  the  prisons  in  which  they 
were  confined  to  the  members  of  their 
community.  Then  Cyril  the  Elder,  aware 
of  Pamphilius’s  friendly  relations  with 
Julius,  had  commissioned  him  to  come  and 
make  that  request  for  the  condemned 
Christians. 

The  prisoners  did  not  ask  to  be  par¬ 
doned.  They  held  it  to  be  their  mission 
in  life  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of 
Christ’s  teachings.  This  testimony  they 
could  give,  either  by  a  long  eighty  years’ 
life,  or  by  undergoing  the  pains  of  a  cruel 
death.  It  was  quite  immaterial  to  them 
in  which  of  these  two  ways  they  fulfilled 
the  main  object  of  their  existence  ;  physi¬ 
cal  death,  which  in  the  long  run  was  in¬ 
evitable,  had  no  terrors  for  them,  and  it 
was  quite  as  welcome  now  as  fifty  years 
hence,  but  they  were  vehemently  desirous 
that  their  lives  should  prove  beneficial  to 
their  fellows  ;  and  to  make  sure  of  this, 
deputed  Pamphilius  to  ask  as  a  boon  that 
their  trial  and  execution  should  take  place 
in  the  presence  of  the  people. 

Julius  was  astonished  at  Pamphilius’s 
strange  request,  but  promised  to  do  every¬ 
thing  that  depended  on  him  to  have  it 
granted. 

‘‘  I  have  promised  you  my  mediation,” 
Julius  said,  ‘‘  from  a  feeling  of  friendship 
for  yourself  and  from  a  peculiar  disposi¬ 
tion  to  kindliness  which  you  always  succeed 
in  awakening  within  me.  At  the  same  time 
I  feel  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  consider  your 
tenets  in  the  last  degree  extravagant  and 
mischievous.  I  have  a  right,  I  think,  to 
form  a  judgment  upon  the  subject,  seeing 
that  I  speak  from  experience.  It  is  not 
long  since  I  myself,  in  a  moment  of  utter 
dejection  brought  on  by  disappointment 
and  disease,  shared  your  views  ;  and  shared 
them  so  fully  that  I  was  again  on  the  point 
of  giving  up  everything  and  joining  your 
sect.  I  know  the  pivot  on  which  all 
your  errors  turn,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
whole  system,  for  I  have  myself  passed 
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through  it ;  it  is  self-love,  faint-hearted¬ 
ness,  and  debility,  caused  by  disease. 
Yes  ;  Christianity  is  a  creed  for  women, 
nor  for  men.” 

But  why  so  ?” 

“  Because,  although,  on  the  one  hand, 
you  acknowledge  that  discord  and  the 
numerous  forms  of  violence  it  engenders 
are  inborn  in  human  nature,  you  refuse, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  hold  aloof  from  these 
and  their  fruits,  and  to  abandon  them  to 
others  who  are  of  a  different  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  and  thus,  without  contributing  your 
share  to  the  sum  of  human  efforts,  you  are 
not  above  reaping  all  the  advantages  you 
can  have  from  the  organization  of  the 
world,  which  you  know  to  be  founded  on 
violence.  Is  this  fair  ?  The  world  has 
always  existed  through  and  by  means  of 
its  rulers.  They  take  upon  themselves  the 
work  and  the  responsibility  of  governing  ; 
they  protect  us  from  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies.  VVe  subjects,  in  return  for  this, 
pay  our  rulers  deference  and  homage,  obey 
their  commands,  and,  when  needful,  assist 
them  to  serve  the  State. 

“  But  you  Christians,  instead  of  putting 
your  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  working 
for  the  common  good  as  others  do,  and 
rising  gradually  higher  and  higher  in  the 
esteem  of  all  men,  ont  of  sheer  pride  de¬ 
clare  all  men  equal,  in  order  to  be  under 
no  obligation  to  treat  others  as  your  su¬ 
periors,  and  to  be  able  to  consider  your¬ 
selves  Csesar’s  equals.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  you  protest  against  tributes  and  taxes, 
slavery,  the  law  courts,  executions,  and 
war — in  a  word,  against  all  those  in¬ 
stitutions  which  bind  men  together  and 
keep  them  united.  If  people  were  to 
give  ear  to  your  doctrines  society  would 
very  quickly  fall  to  pieces,  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  return  to  their  pristine  savagery. 
Living  in  a  State,  you  preach  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  State  ;  you  whose  very  exist¬ 
ence  is  dependent  on  that  of  the  Slate. 
If  the  State  did  not  exist  you  and  your 
brethren  would  never  have  been  heard  of  ; 
we  should  all  be  slaves  of  Scythians,  or  of 
the  first  savage  tribes  who  discovered  us. 

“  You  are  like  a  tumor  which  destroys 
the  body  and  yet  lives  solely  upon  the 
body.  The  living  individual  body  strug¬ 
gles  with  and  annihilates  the  tumor,  and 
we  act  and  cannot  but  act,  in  precisely  the 
same  way  toward  you.  Hence,  in  spite  of 
my  promise  to  assist  you  to  realize  your 
wishes,  I  look  upon  your  tenets  as  exceed- 
N*w  Skrixs. — VoL  LIII.,  No.  1. 


iiigly  pernicious  and  vile.  Vile  because  I 
bold  that  to  gnaw  the  breast  that  nourishes 
you  is  neither  honorable  nor  just  ;  and  this 
is  what  you  are  doing  who  are  willing  to 
profit  by  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
commonwealth,  and  yet  not  only  refuse  to 
move  a  linger  in  suppoit  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  by  which  it  exists,  but  actually 
endeavor  to  pull  it  to  pieces.” 

“  There  would  be  much  truth  in  what 
you  advance,”  replied  Pamphilius,  ‘‘if 
our  life  corresponded  to  your  description 
of  it.  But  you  have  no  actual  experience 
of  the  life  we  lead,  and  your  notions  of  it 
arc  false  and  misleading. 

‘‘The  means  of  livelihood  which  we 
make  use  of  are  readily  obtainable  without 
recurring  to  any  form  of  violence  what¬ 
ever  ;  and  man  is  so  constituted  that  so 
long  as  he  is  in  normal  health  he  can  ob¬ 
tain  by  the  work  of  his  hands  more  than 
he  requires  for  the  support  of  life.  Liv- 
ing  together  in  common,  we  are  able  by 
the  work  of  our  hands  to  maintain  our 
children  and  old  folks — our  sick  and  infirm. 

“You  assert  that  your  rulers  protect 
men  from  their  foreign  and  domestic  ene¬ 
mies.  But  we  love  our  enemies,  and  con¬ 
sequently  have  none. 

“You  contend  that  we  Christians  arouse 
in  the  breast  of  the  slave  a  desire  to  be- 
Caesar.  In  truth  we  do  the  contrary  :  by 
word  and  deed  we  preach  patient  humility 
and  work — work  of  what  is  considered  the- 
lowest  kind — the  work  of  the  common 
day- laborer. 

“  About  affairs  of  State  we  know  noth¬ 
ing,  understand  nothing.  We  know  but. 
one  thing  in  that  sphere,  but  that  we  know 
thoroughly,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt ;  namely,  that  our  happiness  lies- 
there  where  the  happiness  of  other  people 
is  to  be  found,  and  it  is  there  that  we- 
always  seek  it.  The  happiness  of  all  meni 
consists  in  their  union,  and  their  union- 
must  be  brought  about,  not  by  violence,, 
but  by  love.  The  violence  of  a  highway¬ 
man  toward  a  wayfarer  is,  to  our  thinking, 
neither  more  nor  less  abominable  than  the 
violence  employed  by  troops  against  their 
prisoners,  or  by  the  judge  against  the  con¬ 
demned  culprit  ;  and  it  is  impossible  that 
we  should  deliberately  consent  to  have 
hand  or  part  in  one  or  the  other.  Vio¬ 
lence  is  reflected  in  us,  but  our  share  in  it 
consists,  not  in  actively  applying  it  to 
others,  but  in  submitting  to  it  without  pro¬ 
test.  ” 
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“  Yes,”  interrupted  Julius  ;  “  but  you  ous  nor  drawn  up  with  such  a  careful  eye 
only  seem  to  be  martyrs  and  to  be  ever  to  the  end  in  view  as  at  the  present  time, 
eager  to  lay  down  your  lives  for  the  truth.  Nowadays,  side  by  side  with  the  study. 
In  reality  tiuth  is  not  on  your  side  ;  you  adjustment,  and  application  of  the  laws, 
are  proud  madmen  engaged  in  sapping  the  we  observe  a  steady  deterioration  in  the 
foundations  of  social  life.  In  words  you  morals  of  the  Roman  people,  the  number 
preach  love,  but  it  needs  no  very  search-  of  crimes  continues  to  increase,  and  all 
ing  analysis  of  the  results  that  flow  from  species  of  criminal  offences  grow  more  va- 
that  love  of  yours  to  discover  that  it  should  rious  and  artiflcial  every  day. 
be  called  by  a  very  different  name  ;  for  ‘‘  To  grapple  successfully  with  crimes, 
the  results  in  question  are  savagery,  retro-  or  with  any.  description  of  evil,  is  possible 
gression  to  the  primitive  state  of  nature,  only  by  employing  the  means  which  Chris- 
inurders,  robbery,  violence  of  all  kinds,  tianity  places  within  our  reach,  viz.,  love  ; 
etc.,  which  according  to  your  doctrines  the  Pagan  weapons  of  vengeance,  punish- 
milst  not  be  opposed  or  checked  in  any  ment,  violence,  are  absurdly  inefflcacious. 
way.”  I  am  sure  that  you  yourself  would  like  to 

“  No  ;  that  is  not  so,”  rejoined  Pam-  see  people  refraining  from  doing  evil,  not 
philius  ;  ‘‘  and  if  you  will  only  consider  from  fear  of  punishment,  but  from  a  lack 
carefully  and  impartially  what  results  from  of  desire  to  do  what  is  wrong.  Surely 
our  teaching  and  our  living,  you  will  see  yon  would  not  wish  mankind  to  resemble 
without  my  pointing  it  out,  not  only  that  the  wretches  confined  in  prison  who  ab- 
murders,  violence,  and  robbery  do  not  flow  stain  from  committing  crime  only  because 
from  them,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  crimes  they  arc  continually  watched  and  kept  in 
of  this  nature  cannot  be  successfully  rooted  order  by  their  gaolers  ?  All  the  preventive 
out  otherwise  than  by  employing  the  means  and  remedial  laws  and  punishments  in  the 
we  advocate.  Murder,  robbery,  and  every  world  will  not  root  out  people’s  propensity 
kind  of  evil  existed  in  the  world  long  be-  to  do  wrong,  and  put  a  desire  to  do  light 
fore  Christianity  appeared  there,  and  in  its  place.  This  result  can  be  accom- 
people  grappled  with  them  in  vain,  em-  plished  only  when  you  deal  with  the  root 
ploying  those  very  means  the  efficacy  of  of  the  evil  which  you  seek  to  eradicate  ; 
which  we  deny.  These  expedients,  which  and  the  root  lies  inside  the  individual, 
all  consist  in  meeting  violence  with  vio-  And  to  do  this  is  our  aim  and  object, 
Icnce,  do  not,  cannot  check  crime,  but  whereas  you  confine  yourself  to  the  outward 
they  provoke  it  by  arousing  in  individuals  manifestations  of  the  evil.  You  can  never 
feelings  of  anger  and  bitterness.  hope  to  reach  its  source,  because  you  do 

‘‘  Just  look  at  the  mighty  Roman  Em-  not  seek  for  it,  you  do  not  know  where  it 
pirc.  In  no  other  country, have  such  pains  is  hidden. 

been  taken  to  apply  the  laws  as  in  Rome.  ”  The  most  common  and  prevalent 
The  study  and  delicate  adjustment  of  the  crimes,  such  as  murder,  robbery,  theft, 
legislation  to  the"  varying  wants  of  the  fraud,  have  their  source  in  men’s  desire  to 
people  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  increase  their  stock  of  this  world’s  goods, 
special  science  there.  The  laws  are  taught  or  simply  to  obtain  the  bare  necessaries  of 
in  the  schools,  discussed  in  the  Senate,  life,  which  for  one  reason  or  another  they 
reformed  and  administered  by  the  most  cannot  procure  in  any  other  way.  Some 
gifted  citizens.  Legal  justice  is  regarded  of  these  ciimes  are  punished  by  the  law, 
as  one  of  the  noblest  human  achievements,  although  those  which  are  the  most  com- 
and  the  office  of  judge  is  held  in  the  high-  plicated  and  wide-reaching  in  their  effects 
cst  esteem.  And  yet  it  is  known  to  every  arc  committed  under  the  protecting  wing 
one  that  there  is  no  city  existing  at  the  of  this  same  law,  such,  for  instance,  as 
present  moment  throughout  the  length  and  huge  commercial  frauds  and  the  endless 
breadth  of  God’s  earth,  which  has  sunk  so  methods  of  stripping  the  poor  of  their  pos- 
deeply  in  the  ooze  of  debauchery  and  sessions  which  are  constantly  practised  by 
crime  as  Rome.  Call  to  mind  the  history  the  licb.  Those  crimes  which  are  puii- 
of  Rome  and  you  will  be  struck  by  the  ished  by  the  law  are  to  a  certain  extent 
fact  that  the  Roman  people  were  dis-  checked  or  rather  made  more  difficult,  and 
tingnished  by  many  virtues  in  rermrter  the  criminals  are  driven,  by  fear  of  incur- 
tiraes,  notwithstanding  the  circumstance  ring  the  penalty,  to  set  to  work  more  pru- 
Ihat  the  laws  then  were  neither  so  nuiner-  dently  and  cunningly  than  would  be  other- 
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wise  necessary,  devising  new  species  of 
crime  which  the  law  cannot  punish.  By 
practising  the  teachings  of  the  Christian 
religion,  a  man  keeps  clear  of  all  such 
crimes  as  arise  either  from  the  scramble 
for  riches  or  from  the  unequal  distiibution 
of  wealth,  great  quantities  of  which  are 
accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  We 
take  away  all  motive  to  crime,  to  robbery, 
and  murder,  solely  by  refusing  to  take  for 
ourselves  more  than  what  is  strictly  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  support  of  life,  and  by 
giving  up  to  others  all  our  free  labor  :  thus 
it  is  that  we  never  tempt  others  by  the 
sight  of  accumulated  wealth,  for  we  rarely 
possess  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  our  day’s  support.  Hence,  if  a  man 
who  is  driven  to  despair  by  the  pains  of 
hunger,  and  is  ready  to  commit  a  crime  in 
order  to  procure  a  crust  of  bread,  comes  to 
ns,  he  will  find  what  he  is  in  search  of, 
without  having  recourse  to  crime  or  vio¬ 
lence,  inasmuch  as  we  live  for  the  purpose 
of  sharing  our  last  morsel  of  food,  our  last 
shred  of  clothes  with  those  who  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  hunger  and  cold.  And  the  re¬ 
sult  is  that  one  class  of  criminals  avoid  us 
altogether,  while  others  come  over  to  us, 
find  salvation,  abandon  their  criminal  life 
and,  little  by  little,  become  useful  work- 
ers,  toiling  like  the  others  for  the  common 
good  of  all  mankind. 

“  Another  category  of  crime  consists  of 
those  offences  which  are  provoked  by  the 
play  of  unbridled  passions,  of  vengeance, 
for  instance,  jealousy,  carnal  love,  anger, 
hatred.  Ciitninal  acts  of  this  species  are 
never  prevented  by  laws.  The  individual 
about  to  commit  them  is  in  a  state  of  ani¬ 
mal  irresponsibility,  of  perfect  freedom 
from  all  moral  restraints  ;  and  thus  blinded 
and  swayed  by  his  passion,  he  is  utterly 
incapable  of  calculating  the  trend  or  weigh¬ 
ing  the  results  of  his  actions.  An  obstacle 
only  serves  to  fan  the  flame  of  his  passion. 
Laws,  therefore,  are  perfectly  useless  as 
instruments  for  suppressing  such  crimes. 
Our  method  of  treating  them  is  efficacious. 
We  believe  that  man  will  never  attain  the 
satisfaction  and  the  aim  of  life  by  minis¬ 
tering  to  his  passions,  or  anywhere  except 
within  himself,  in  his  own  soul.  We  en¬ 
deavor,  therefore,  to  tame  and  curb  our 
passions  by  a  life  of  labor  and  of  love,  de¬ 
veloping  thereby  in  a  corresponding  de¬ 
gree  the  force  and  suppleness  of  the 
spiritual  principle  within  us  ;  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  onr  number  becomes  larger,  and 


our  faith'  penetrates  farther  and  deeper 
among  men,  will  the  number  of  such 
crimes  become  less. 

“  Finally,  there  is  still  another  class  of 
crimes  which  have  their  root  in  a  sincere 
desire  to  help  one’s  fellow-creatures.  The 
desire  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  an  en¬ 
tire  people,  for  instance,  impels  some  men 
— conspirators  they  are  called— to  kill  a 
tyrant,  in  the  belief  that  they  are  thereby 
benefiting  the  majority.  The  source  of 
such  crimes  is  a  mistaken  conviction  that 
evil  may  be  perpetrated,  in  order  that 
good  may  follow.  Now,  ctimes  of  this 
description  are  not  only  not  prevented  or 
their  number  lessened  by  the  promulgation 
and  application  of  legal  pains  and  penal¬ 
ties,  but  they  are  positively  provoked 
thereby.  The  persons  who  commit 
offences  of  this  kind,  although  grievously 
mistaken  in  their  hopes  and  beliefs,  are 
impelled  to  act  as  they  do  by  a  noble  mo¬ 
tive — a  desire  to  do  good  to  others.  Most 
of  these  men,  if  sincere,  are  ready  to  lay 
down  all  they  have  and  are  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  their  end,  and  they  quail  before 
no  dangers  or  difficulties.  Hence  fear  of 
punishment  is  powerless  to  restrain  or 
cause  them  to  hesitate.  On  the  contiary, 
dangers  infuse  new  life  and  spirit  into 
them,  their  sufferings  raise  them  to  the 
dignity  of  martyrs,  earn  for  them  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  most  men,  and  stimulate  many 
others  to  go  and  do  likewise.  This  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  history  of  any,  of  every 
people. 

“  We  Christians  believe  that  the  evil  will 
not  cease  entirely  until  all  men  get  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  gravity  of  the  misfortunes  it 
causes  to  themselves  and  to  others.  We 
also  know  that  a  brotherhood  cannot  be 
founded  until  every  one  of  us  is  himself  a 
brother  ;  that  a  brotherhood  cannot  be 
organized  without  brethren.  Therefore, 
we  Christians,  although  we  clearly  per¬ 
ceive  the  error  of  such  conspirators,  car- 
not  but  appreciate  their  sincerity  and  self- 
denial,  and  we  draw  near  them  and  meet 
them  on  the  common  ground  of  the  posi¬ 
tive  good  which  it  must  be  admitted  they 
possess.  In  us  they  recognize  not  foes, 
but  people  quite  as  sincere  and  as  eagerly 
bent  on  doing  good  as  they  are  themselves, 
and  many  of  them  come  over  to  us,  after 
having  acquired  the  conviction  that  a 
quiet  life  of  toil  and  unceasing  solicitirde 
for  the  welfare  of  others  is  incomparably 
more  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  a  more 
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difficult  achievement  than  their  riionientary 
feats  of  prowess,  which  are  stained  by  the 
blood  of  human  life  needlessly  sacri¬ 
ficed.  And  those  conspirators,  who  in 
this  belief  join  our  body,  are  always  found 
among  the  most  active  and  vigorous  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  community,  both  in  body  and 
in  spirit. 

“  You  have  now  data  enough,  Julius, 
to  decide  for  yourself  who  it  is  that 
grapples  more  successfully  with  all  kinds 
of  crime,  and  contributes  more  efficacious¬ 
ly  to  suppress  it  ;  we  Christians,  who 
preach  and  demonstrate  the  joy  and  de¬ 
light  of  a  spiritual  life,  from  which  no  evil 
can  arise,  we,  whose  arms  are  example  and 
love,  or  your  rulers  and  judges,  who  pass 
sentences  according  to  the  letter  of  a 
dead  law,  and  finish  by  ruining  their 
victims  or  lashing  them  into  fury  and 
drivinsr  them  to  the  uttermost  extreme  of 
hatred.” 

“  As  long  as  I  keep  listening  to  you,” 
replied  Julius,  “  1  certainly  seem  to  get 
the  impression  that  your  point  of  view  is 
the  correct  one.  But  will  you  explain  to 
me,  Pamphilius,  how  it  is  that  people  per- 
.secute  you,  hunt  you  down,  kill  you  ? 
How,  in  a  word,  your  doctrine  of  love  can 
beget  discord  and  strife  ?” 

”  The  source  of  this  seeming  anomaly  is 
not  in  us,  it  is  outside  us.  I  alluded  a 
few  moments  ago  to  a  class  of  crimes 
which  are  condemned  as  crimes  both  by 
the  State  and  by  us.  These  crimes  con¬ 
sist  of  a  form  of  violence  which  trans¬ 
gresses  the  laws  established  for  the  time 
being  in  any  State.  But  besides  and 
above  these  laws,  people  recognize  other 
laws,  which  are  eternal,  common  to  all 
mankind,  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  all 
hu  nan  beings.  We  Christians  obey  these 
divine,  universal  laws,  and  discern  in  the 
words  and  life  of  our  Teacher  their  fittest, 
clearest,  and  fullest  expression.  This  is 
why  we  have  come  to  condemn  as  a  crime 
every  form  of  violence  which  transgresses 
any  one  of  Christ’s  commandments,  in  all 
of  which  we  see  the  expression  of  God’s 
law.  We  admit  that  in  order  to  remove, 
when  possible,  all  pretext  for  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  ill-will  against  us,  we  are  bound 
to  observe  the  civil  laws  of  the  country  in 
which  we  reside.  But  higher  than  all 
else,  we  place  the  law  of  God,  which  guides 
our  conscience  and  our  reason,  and  we  can 
therefore  obey  only  such  laws  of  the  State 
as  are  not  opposed  to  those  of  God.  Let 


Caesar  have  what  is  his  of  tight ;  but  to 
God  we  must  render  all  that  is  God’s. 
The  crimes  which  we  are  intent  on  avoid¬ 
ing  and  suppressing  arc  not  meiely  trans¬ 
gressions  against  the  laws  of  the  States  in 
which  we  were  born  and  must  live,  but 
first  and  foremost  every  species  of  violation 
of  God’s  will,  which  is  a  law  common  to 
the  whole  human  race.  Hence  our  struggle 
with  crime  is  more  comprehensive  and  more 
profound  than  yours,  which  is  carried  on 
by  the  State. 

“  Now  this  recognition  by  us  of  God’s 
will  as  the  highest  law  shocks  and  incenses 
those  who  give  the  first  place  to  a  private 
law — to  the  legislative  measures  of  a  State, 
for  instance,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  those 
who  raise  a  custom  of  their  class  to  the 
dignity  of  a  law.  These  individuals,  un¬ 
willing  or  unable  to  become  men  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Christ  said  that  truth  would  make 
ns  free  men,  are  satisfied  with  the  position 
of  subjects  of  this  or  that  State,  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  or  that  society,  and  they  arc 
naturally  animated  by  feelings  of  enmity 
for  those  who  see  and  proclaim  that  man 
has  a  much  higher  destiny,  a  far  nobler 
mission.  TTnable  to  discern  or  reluctant  to 
admit  this  higher  destiny  for  themselves, 
they  refuse  to  acknowledge  it  for  others. 
Concerning  them  Christ  said,  ‘  Woe  unto 
ou,  lawyers  !  for  ye  have  taken  away  the 
ey  of  knowledge  :  ye  entered  not  in 
yourselves,  and  them  that  were  entering  in 
you  hindered.’  They  are  the  originators 
of  that  persecution  against  us  which  puz¬ 
zles  you. 

“  We  ourselves  cnteitain  feelings  of  en¬ 
mity  for  no  man — not  even  for  those  who 
thus  pursue  and  persecute  us,  and  our  man¬ 
ner  of  life  inflicts  no  harm  or  loss  on  any 
one.  If  people  are  incensed  against  us,  if 
they  foster  feelings  of  hatred  toward  us, 
the  only  possible  reason  is  that  our  life  is 
a  constant  rebuke  to  them,  a  condemnation 
of  their  conduct  founded,  as  it  is,  upon  vio 
lence.  To  put  an  end  to  that  enmity,  the 
cause  of  which  does  not  lie  with  us,  is  be¬ 
yond  our  power,  for  we  cannot  cease  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  truth  which  we  have  already 
comprehended  ;  we  cannot  live  against  our 
conscience  and  our  reason.  Concerning 
that  same  hostility  to  us,  which  our  faith 
arouses  in  others,  our  Teacher  said, 
‘  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  : 
I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.’ 
Christ  felt  the  effects  of  this  hatred  on  His 
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own  person,  and  He  warned  us,  His  follow¬ 
ers,  many  times,  that  we  too  should  ex¬ 
perience  it.  ‘  Me,’  He  said  once,  ‘  the 
world  hateth  because  I  testify  of  it,  that 
the  works  thereof  are  evil.’  ‘  If  ye  were 
of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  his 
own  ;  but  because  ye  are  not  of  the  world, 
hut  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world, 
therefore  the  world  hateth  you.’  ‘  A  time 
will  come  when  he  who  kills  you  will  think 
that  he  has  served  God.’  But,  strength¬ 
ened  by  Christ’s  example,  we,  like  Him, 
do  not  fear  those  who  kill  the  body,  for 
they  can  do  nothing  more.  Illumined  by 
the  rays  of  truth,  we  live  in  its  light,  and 
our  life  knows  not  death.  Physical  suffer¬ 
ings  and  death  no  man  can  escape.  A 
time  will  come  when  our  executioners  will 
also  suffer  in  body  and  die,  and  it  is  hor 
liblo  to  think  how  the  unfortunate,  help¬ 
less  creatures  will  be  tortured  at  the  sight 
of  death,  which  will  strip  them  of  all  that 
they  acquired  at  the  cost  of  arduous  labor 
continued  throughout  their  lifetime. 
Thanks  to  God  that  we  are  guaranteed 
against  these  the  most  frightful  of  all  suf¬ 
ferings  ;  for  the  happiness  for  which  we 
yearn  consists  not  in  immunity  from  bodily 
pain  and  death,  but  in  the  preservation  and 
development  of  our  spiritual  life,  in  the 
maintenance  of  equanimity  in  all  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  life,  in  the  consoling  conviction 
that  whatever  happens  to  us,  independently 
of  our  own  will,  is  unavoidable  and  for  our 
ultimate  good,  and  above  all  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  we  are  true  to  our  conscience 
and  our  reason — these  noble  lights  be¬ 
stowed  upon  man  by  the  source  of  truth. 
And  thus  we  suffer  nothing  from  those 
who  hate  and  persecute  us.  It  is  not  we, 
but  they,  who  smart  from  the  stings  of 
that  enmity,  that  hatred  which,  like  a 
snake  in  their  bosom,  they  nurture  in  their 
breasts.  ‘  And  this  is  their  condemnation, 
that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men 
loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
their  deeds  were  evil.’  There  is  nothing 
to  perplex  or  trouble  us  in  all  that ;  for 
truth  will  do  its  work.  The  sheep  hear 
the  voice  of  their  shepherd,  and  they  fol¬ 
low  him  because  they  know  his  voice. 

“  And  Christ’s  flock  will  not  perish, 
but  will  grow  and  thrive,  attracting  ever 
new  sheep  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 
‘  for  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
and  thou  bearest  the  sound  thereof,  but 
canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither 
it  goeth.’  ” 


Chapter  IX. 

While’ he  was  still  speaking  Pamphil- 
ius’s  little  son  rushed  into  the  apartment 
and  hugged  and  clasped  his  father.  In 
spite  of  all  the  coaxing  and  caresses,  he 
had  run  away  from  Julius’s  wife  and  now 
took  shelter  in  his  father’s  embrace.  ' 

Pamphilius  sighed,  fondled  his  bo)', 
rose  up,  and  was  about  to  depart ;  but 
Julius  detaining  him,  requested  him  to 
continue  the  conversation  and  stay  for  din¬ 
ner. 

“  I  am  astonished,  I  confess,”  said 
Julius,  ”  that  you  should  be  married  and 
have  children.  It  is  a  mystery  to  me  how 
you  Christians  can  bring  up  your  children 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  property  ;  how 
Christian  mothers  can  attain  peace  of 
mind,  knowing,  as  they  do,  how  precari¬ 
ous  is  the  future  of  their  offspring,  and 
how  powerless  they  are  to  put  their  chil¬ 
dren  beyond  the  reach  of  want.” 

‘  ‘  In  what  respect  are  our  children  worse 
off  than  yours  ?”  asked  Pamphilius. 

‘‘  In  this  respect,  that  they  have  no 
slaves  to  look  after  them,  no  property  of 
any  kind  to  fall  back  upon.  My  wife  is 
very  favorably  disposed  to  Christianity  ; 
in  fact,  atone  time  she  was  firmly  bent  on 
abandoning  her  present  life  and  becoming 
a  Christian.  That  was  several  years  ago. 
I,  too,  was  then  resolved  to  accompany 
tier.  But  what  frightened  her  more  than 
anything  else  was  the  precariousness  of  the 
position  of  Christian  children,  the  want  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  And  I  must  say 
I  could  not  but  agree  with  her.  That  was 
when  I  was  ill  and  confined  to  my  bed.  I 
was  then  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
life  I  had  been  leading,  and  had  taken  the 
resolution  to  forsake  it  once  for  all  and 
join  your  community.  But  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  my  wife  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
arguments  of  the  physician  who  attended 
me  and  brought  me  round,  on  the  other 
hand,  impressed  me  with  the  conviction 
that  the  life  of  a  Christian,  at  least  as  you 
understand  and  practise  it,  is  possible  and 
beneficial  only  when  those  who  embrace  it 
are  unman  ied  ;  but  that  persons  with 
families,  mothers  with  children,  are 
utterly  unsuited  for  it,  and  should  never 
think  of  trying  it.  Furthermore,  that  the 
upshot  of  the  life  you  approve  and  lead 
will  be  the  cessation  of  all  human  life  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  extinction  of  the  race. 
This  is  a  fact  which  there  is  no  getting 
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over.  And  under  auch  ciicuiilstanccs  I 
was,  I  confess,  rather  surprised  to  see  you 
appear  with  a  child  by  your  side.” 

‘‘  And  not  one  only,  I  may  add  ;  for  I 
left  at  home  a  child  in  arms  and  a  gill  of 
three  years.” 

‘‘  Well,  will  you  explain  how  it  is  done  ? 
Do  what  I  will,  I  positively  cannot  under¬ 
stand  it.  A  few  years  ago  I  was,  as  I  re¬ 
marked,  on  the  point  of  forswearing  my 
worldly  life  and  embracing  Christianity. 
But  I  was  the  father  of  children,  and  I  felt 
that,  however  distasteful  the  fact  might 
be,  to  me  it  still  remained  a  fact  that  1 
had  no  right  to  sacrifice  iny  children,  and 
recognizing  this,  1  stayed  on  leading  my 
old  life  for  their  sakes,  in  order  to  bring 
them  up  in  the  same  conditions  as  those 
in  which  I  was  educated  myself.” 

‘‘  It  is  very  odd,”  replied  Pamphilius, 

”  that  you  should  reason  so.  From  the 
same  facts  we  draw  opposite  conclusions. 
We  say,  if  grown-up  people  live  in  a 
worldly  manner,  this  is  to  a  certain  extent 
excusable,  because  they  are  spoiled 
already.  But  children? — that  is  horrible  ! 
To  live  with  them  in  the  world  and  expose 
them  continually  to  its  temptations  and 
dangers  !  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of 
offences !  for  it  mirst  needs  be  that 
offences  come  ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by 
whom  the  offence  cometh  ! 

”  Those  are  the  words  of  our  Master  ; 
and  I  make  use  of  them  for  that  reason,* 
and  because  they  ate  the  expression  of  the 
truth,  and  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
objecting  ;  for  it  is  really  a  fact  that  the 
necessity  of  living  as  we  live  results  mainly 
from  the  circumstance  that  there  are  chil¬ 
dren  in  our  midst,  tender  beings  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  :  ‘  Except  ye  become  as 
little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.’  ” 

‘‘  But  how  can  a  Christian  family  con¬ 
trive  to  get  along  without  definite  means 
of  subsistence  ?” 

‘‘  Means  of  subsistence,  according  to  our 
belief,  arc  of  one  kind,  and  only  one  kind  : 
work  for  the  benefit  of  others  inspired  by 
love.  Your  means  of  livelihood,  on  the 
contrary,  are  violence,  which  can  vanish  as 
wealth  vanishes,  and  then  nothing  remains 
but  the  labor  and  love  of  men.  We  start 
with  the  idea  that  we  should  hold  fast  by 
that  which  is  the  foundation,  the  basis  of 
everything  else,  increasing  it  when  possi¬ 
ble.  And  when  this  is  done  the  family 
lives  and  even  thrives. 


“  No,”  continued  Pamphilius  ;  ”  if  I 
entertained  any  doubts  about  the  truth  of 
Christ's  teaching,  and  if  I  hesitated  about 
putting  them  in  practice,  my  doubts  and 
hesitations  would  instantly  disappear  the 
moment  I  pictured  to  myself  the  sad  fate 
of  the  children  who  are  brought  up  in 
Paganism,  amid  the  surroundings  and  as¬ 
sociations  in  which  you  grew  up  and  are 
now  educating  your  children.  No  matter 
what  strenuous  efforts  we,  a  small  hand 
of  individuals,  make  to  render  life  com¬ 
fortable  and  pleasant  by  means  of  palaces, 
slaves,  and  the  imported  products  of 
foreign  climes,  the  lives  of  the  great  mas® 
of  the  people  will  remain  what  they  were, 
what  they  must  be.  The  only  provision 
for  these  lives  remains  the  love  of  mankind 
and  earnest  toil.  We  are  desirous  of  free¬ 
ing  ourselves  and  uur  friends  from  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  these  conditions,  and  we  get  other 
people  to  work  for  us,  not  voluntarily  out 
of  love,  but  by  employing  violence  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  better  we  seem  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  ourselves  the  more  we  are  depriv¬ 
ing  ourselves  of  the  only  true,  natural,  and 
enduring  provision — love.  The  greater 
the  power  of  the  ruler,  the  less  he  is  loved. 

‘‘  The  same  thing  holds  good  of  that 
other  provision — work.  The  more  a  man 
shirks  work  and  accustoms  himself  to  lux¬ 
ury,  the  less  capable  he  becomes  of  work¬ 
ing,  and  the  more  consequently  he  deprives 
himself  of  the  true  and  eternal  provision. 
And  these  conditions  in  which  people  place 
their  children  they  term  making  provision 
for  them.  To  test  my  statement,  take 
your  son  and  mine,  and  send  them  to  find 
a  road,  to  transmit  an  order  or  to  transact 
any  important  business,  and  note  which  of 
them  acquits  himself  more  satisfactorily  ; 
or  propose  to  confide  them  to  a  master  to 
be  educated  and  see  which  of  them  will  be 
the  more  willingly  received.  No,  never 
again  utter  those  terrible  words  that  a 
Christian  life  is  possible  only  for  those 
who  are  childless.  On  the  contrary,  one 
might  rather  say  that  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
Pagan  is  excusable  only  in  those  who  are 
without  children.  But  woe  to  him  who 
offendeth  any  of  these  little  ones.” 

Julius  remained  silent.  “Yes,”  he 
said,  after  a  considerable  pause,  “  it  may 
be  that  you  are  right ;  but  their  education 
is  already  begun,  the  very  best  masters  are 
teaching  llum.  Let  them  learn  all  the 
we  know  ;  that  can  surely  do  them  no 
harm.  There  is  plenty  of  time  yet  both 
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for  them  and  for  me.  They  will  be  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  embrace  your  faith  when  they  are 
in  the  flower  of  their  age  and  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  their  faculties,  if  they  feel 
so  disposed.  As  for  me,  I  can  do  so  when 
I  have  provided  for  my  children,  set  them 
standing  on  their  own  feet,  so  to  say,  and 
have  thus  become  free.” 

”  When  you  have  known  the  truth,  you 
will  he  free,”  answered  Pamphilius. 
‘‘  Christ  confers  peifect  liberty  at  once  ; 
the  world’s  teachings  will  never  bestow  it. 
Good-by  !” 

And  Pamphilius  with  his  son  departed. 

The  trial  of  the  prisoners  took  place  in 
the  presence  of  the  people,  and  Julius  saw 
Pamphilius  and  noticed  how  he,  along 
with  the  other  Christians,  assisted  in  re¬ 
moving  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs.  He 
noticed  that,  but  fear  of  offending  his  su¬ 
periors  kept  him  from  approaching  his 
hiend,  or  inviting  him  to  his  house. 

Chapter  X. 

Twelve  years  more  passed  away. 
Julius’s  wife  died.  His  time  was  filled  up 
with  the  cares  and  worry  inseparable  from 
public  life,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  power, 
which  now  became  his  for  a  passing  mo¬ 
ment,  and  now  slipped  away  from  his 
grasp.  His  wealth  was  immense,  and  he 
still  went  on  increasing  it. 

His  sons  had  meanwhile  grown  to  man’s 
estate,  and  were  leading — especially  the 
second  one — a  life  of  luxury  and  extrava¬ 
gance.  This  young  man  had  made  con¬ 
siderable  holes  in  the  vessel  in  which  his 
father’s  riches  were  stored  up,  and  they 
leaked  out  with  greater  rapidity  than  they 
were  pouring  in.  A  struggle  was  carried 
on  between  Julius  and  his  sons  which  was 
in  all  respects  identical  with  that  which  had 
been  waged  years  before  by  himself  and 
his  father.  It  was  characterized  by  the 
same  traits  :  bitterness,  hatred,  jealousy. 
Moreover,  about  this  time  a  new  viceroy 
had  been  appointed,  who  deprived  Julius 
of  all  the  marks  of  the  imperial  favor. 
Julius  was  forsaken,  in  consequence,  by 
his  former  flatterers,  and  was  now  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  being  banished.  He  repaired 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  offer  explanations, 
with  a  view  to  recover  his  lost  position  ; 
but  he  was  not  received,  and  was  com¬ 
manded  to  return  home. 

On  his  arrival  in  Tarsus  he  found  his 
son  banqueting  with  several  dissolute 
young  meu  in  his  house.  In  Cilicia  a 


rumor  had  been  circulated  to  the  effect 
that  Julius  was  dead,  and  his  son  was  jo)- 
fully  celebrating  bis  father’s  death.  At 
sight  of  this  Julius,  losing  all  control  over 
his  passion,  felled  his  son  to  the  ground, 
left  him  for  dead,  and  withdrew  to  the 
apartments  of  his  late  wife.  In  his  wife’s 
room  he  found  a  scroll  containing  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  read  therein  the  words  :  ‘‘  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  ” 

‘‘  Yes,”  exclaimed  Julius  to  himself, 
”  He  has  been  long  calling  me  ;  I  did  not 
believe  Him,  was  disobedient  and  wicked, 
and  the  yoke  I  bore  was  heavy,  the  bur¬ 
den  I  carried  was  evil.” 

And  for  a  long  time  Julius  remained 
sitting,  with  the  manuscript  spread  out  be¬ 
fore  him  on  his  knees,  meditating  upon  his 
past  life  and  calling  to  mind  what  Pam¬ 
philius,  on  various  occasions,  had  told  him. 

At  length  he  arose  and  went  to  his  son, 
whom  he  found  on  his  feet,  and  he  was 
overjoyed  to  think  that  he  had  inflicted  no 
serious  harm  by  the  blow. 

Without  addressing  a  word  to  his  son 
Julius  left  the  house,  walked  into  the 
street,  and  took  the  road  that  led  to  the 
Christian  community. 

He  journeyed  on  the  whole  day,  and 
when  evening  came  he  stopped  at  a  vil- 
lager’s  house,  where  he  intended  to  pass 
the  night.  In  the  room  into  which  he  en¬ 
tered  there  was  a  man  stretched  out  on  a 
couch.  The  noise  of  footsteps  disturbed 
him,  and  he  raised  himself  up. 

Julius  recognized  the  physician. 

”  No,”  exclaimed  Julius,  “  never  again 
shall  you  dissuade  me  from  carrying  out 
my  resolve  !  This  is  the  third  time  that  I 
am  bound  for  the  same  destination,  and  I 
know  that  there  and  there  only  I  shall  find 
peace  of  mind.” 

“  Where  ?”  asked  the  physician. 

“  Among  the  Christians.” 

‘‘Yes,  you  may  possibly  find  peace  of 
mind  there  ;  but  you  will  certainly  not  be 
doing  your  duty.  You  lack  fortitude,  my 
friend  ;  misfortunes  subdue  you.  True 
philosophers  never  act  thus.  Disasters 
and  reverses  are  but  the  fire  that  tries  the 
gold.  You  have  passed  through  the 
crucible,  and  now  that  your  services,  which 
might  prove  inestimable,  are  most  urgently 
needed,  you  are  sneaking  away.  It  is  now 
that  you  should  test  others  and  yourself. 
Y'ou  have  acquired  true  wisdom,  and  it  is 
your  duty  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  good 
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of  the  commonwealth.  What  would  be¬ 
come  of  the  citizens  and  the  State  if  those 
who  have  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  men,  their  passions,  motives,  and  the 
conditions  of  their  life,  instead  of  giving 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  expeii- 
ence  to  the  State,  were  to  bury  tbem  out 
of  sight  and  seek  repose  and  tranquillity 
for  themselves  ?  Your  wisdom  has  been 
gained  in  society,  and  it  is  your  duty  to 
allow  society  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
it.” 

”  But  I  possess  no  wisdom.  I  am  a 
bundle  of  errors.  True,  they  are  ancient ; 
bat  then  antiquity  does  not  transform 
errors  into  wisdom.  Age  and  putridity, 
no  matter  what  proportions  they  may 
reach,  never  change  water  into  wine.” 

And  having  said  this,  Julius  caught  up 
his  mantle,  quitted  the  room  and  the 
house,  and,  without  resting  anywhere,  con¬ 
tinued  his  journey. 

The  next  evening,  as  the  long  shadows 
had  just  deepened  into  darkness,  he 
reached  the  town  of  the  Christians.  .  .  . 
lie  received  a  very  cordial  welcome,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  it  was  not  known  that 
he  was  the  personal  friend  of  Pamphilius, 
whom  they  all  loved  and  revered. 

At  table  Pamphilius  perceived  his 
friend,  and,  with  an  affable  smile,  ran  up 
to  him  and  pressed  him  in  his  embrace. 

”  Here  I  am  at  last  !”  exclaimed 
Julius.  “  Tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  ;  I 
will  obey  you.” 

‘‘  Don’t  worry  about  that,”  replied 
Pamphilius;  “  let  us  go  together.”  And 
Pamphilius  led  Julius  into  the  house  that 
was  prepared  for  strangers  and  wayfarers, 
pointed  to  the  couch  there,  and  said, 
‘‘  You  will  find  out  yourself  in  what  way 
you  may  be  useful  to  others,  as  soon  as 
you  have  looked  around  you  and  grown 
accustomed  to  our  mode  of  life.  But,  in 
order  that  you  may  make  a  profitable  use 
of  your  present  leisure,  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  might  do  to-morrow.  In  our 
garden  the  brethren  are  busy  gathering  in 
the  vintage  ;  go  and  give  them  what 
assistance  you  can.  You  will  easily  find 
your  place  among  them.” 

Julius  went  to  the  vineyards  next  morn¬ 
ing.  The  first  was  a  young  plantation 
with  rich  clusters  of  grapes  hanging  down 
on  every  side.  The  young  people  were 
gathering  them  in  and  carrying  them  away. 
All  the  work  was  portioned  out  among 
them,  and  Julius  went  from  one  to  another 


anxious  to  discover  something  to  do,  but 
he  found  no  place  for  himself  there. 

He  penetrated  further,  and  came  into  a 
somewhat  older  plantation,  where  the  crop 
was  considerably  less.  But  here  too  he 
failed  to  get  an  occupation  :  the  brethren 
were  busy  working  in  pairs,  and  required 
no  additional  hands.  He  continued  his 
search,  however,  and  soon  found  himself 
in  a  very  old  vineyard.  It  was  empty. 
The  vinestocks  were  warped  and  crooked 
and,  it  seemed  to  Julius,  wholly  devoid  of 
fruit. 

‘‘So,  this  is  what  my  life  is,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  to  himself,  as  he  looked  around. 
‘‘  Had  I  come  hither  at  the  first  call,  niy 
life  would  have  been  as  the  fruits  of  the 
first  vineyard.  Had  I  come  at  the  second 
call,  it  would  have  been  like  those  of  the 
older  plantation,  but  now  my  life  is  as 
these  useless,  weakly  old  vinestocks,  fit 
only  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire.” 

And  Julius  was  terrified  at  what  he  had 
done,  at  the  thought  of  the  punishment 
that  awaited  him  for  having  wantonly 
squandered  his  whole  life. 

And  he  became  very  sad  and  said  aloud  : 
“  I  am  now  fit  for  nothing  ;  there  is  now 
no  work  that  I  can  do.”  And  he  did 
not  rise  up  from  his  place,  but  wept  bit¬ 
terly  over  the  criminal  loss  of  that  which 
he  knew  he  could  never  more  bring  back. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  voice  of  an  old 
man  calling  out  to  him,  “  Work,  dear 
brother,”  said  the  voice.  Looking  round 
Julius  beheld  a  very  old  man  with  snow- 
white  hair,  doubled  up  with  age,  whose 
tottering  feet  scarcely  bore  up  the  weight 
of  his  body.  He  stood  beside  a  vine  and 
was  gathering  the  rare*  sweet  grapes  that 
grew  here  and  there  upon  it.  Julius  went 
up  to  him. 

‘‘  Work,  dear  brother,  ”  he  said,  “  work 
is  sweet”  And  he  taught  him  how  to 
look  for  the  very  few  clusters  that  were 
still  on  the  stalks. 

Julius  set  to  work  to  do  as  he  had  been 
told,  and  having  found  some  bunches  of 
grapes,  took  them  to  the  old  man  and  put 
them  in  his  basket. 

And  Ihe  old  man  said  to  him  :  ‘‘  Look  ! 
In  what  are  these  bunches  inferior  to  those 
they  are  gathering  in  the  other  plantation  ? 
‘  Work  while  ye  have  the  light,’  said  our 
Teacher.  ‘  It  is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
Me  that  whosoever  seeth  the  Son  and 
believeth  in  Him,  hath  life  everlasting  and 
I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  For 
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God  did  not  send  his  Son  into  the  world  to 
judge  the  world,  but  that  the  world  should 
be  saved  through  Ilira.  He  who  believes 
in  Him  shall  not  be  judged,  and  he  who 
does  not  believe  is  judged  already,  because 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  God.  The  judgment  consists  in  this, 
that  the  Light  came  into  the  world,  but 
men  loved  darkness  better  than  the  Light, 
because  their  deeds  are  evil.  For  every  one 
that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  Light,  neither 
cometh  to  the  Light,  lest  his  deeds  should 
be  reproved.  But  he  that  doeth  truth, 
cometh  to  the  Light,  that  his  deeds  may 
be  made  manifest,  that  they  are  wrought 
in  God.’ 

“  You  are  disheartened  and  downcast, 
because  you  have  not  done  more  than  you 
have  actually  accomplished.  Do  not 
grieve,  my  son,  for  we  are  all  children  of 
God  and  His  servants.  We  are  all  soldiers 
of  His  army.  Do  you  think  that  He  has 
no  servants  but  yourself  ?  And  suppose 
you  had  devoted  yourself  to  His  service  in 
the  vigor  of  your  strength,  do  you  imag¬ 
ine  that  you  would  have  accomplished  all 
that  lie  requires,  that  you  would  have 
done  for  your  fellow-men  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  bring  about  His  kingdom 
upon  earth  ?  You  say  that  you  would 
have  accomplished  twice  as  much  as  you 
can  now  perform,  ten  times  as  much,  a 
hundred  times  as  much.  If  you  realized 
a  myriad  times  more  than  all  mankind 
combined,  what  would  all  this  amount  to 


in  the  work  of  God  ?  To  nothing.  The 
work  of  God,  like  God  Himself,  has  no 
limits,  no  end.  God’s  work  is  within  you. 
Approach  it  and  become  not  a  workman, 
but  a  son,  and  you  will  be  a  co-partner  of 
God  who  is  infinite  and  a  sharer  in  Ilis 
work.  With  God  there  is  neither  little 
nor  great  ;  and  in  life  there  is  neither  lit¬ 
tle  nor  great :  there  is  only  strait  or 
crooked.  Enter  on  the  strait  road  in  life 
and  you  will  be  with  God,  and  your  work 
will  be  neither  great  nor  little — it  will  be 
God’s  work.  Remember  that  there  is 
more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repentelh  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just 
persons.  The  world’s  ways,  and  all  that 
you  have  neglected  to  do,  have  shown  you 
your  sin.  And  having  seen  your  sin,  you 
have  repented.  And  having  repented,  you 
have  found  the  right  road.  And  now  that 
you  are  on  the  right  road,  go  forward  with 
God  ;  think  no  more  of  the  past,  of  little 
and  of  great.  All  living  men  are  equal 
before  God.  There  is  one  God  and  one 
life.” 

And  Julius  grew  calm  and  composed 
again,  obtaining  the  peace  of  mind  he  had 
yearned  for  ;  and  he  manfully  set  himself 
to  live  and  to  work,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  men. 
And  be  lived  thus  joyfully  twenty  years, 
his  soul  too  full  to  allow  him  to  perceive 
the  slow  approach  of  physical  death. — 
Fortnightly  Review. 
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The  present  is,  in  essential  fact,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  improvement  on  the  past.  From  the 
cl'mbingboys  onward,  hundreds  of  abuses 
have  been  swept  away.  In  spite  of  Jack 
the  Ripper,  the  Crewe  murderers,  and  our 
armed  burglars,  life  is  more  sacred  and 
property  is  safer  than  heretofore  ;  and  the 
light  has  been  let  into  dark  places  which, 
a  generation  or  two  ago,  knew  nothing  of 
virtue,  sobriety,  the  best  ways  of  life,  or 
obedience  to  the  laws.  The  rich  and 
powerful  are  leas  able,  individually,  to  op¬ 
press  the  weak,  though  industrial  compa¬ 
nies  have  usurped  the  place  of  the  irre¬ 
sponsible  seigneur,  and  capital  is  as  master¬ 
ful,  as  tyrannical,  and  as  hard-handed  as 


was  ever  the  feudal  lord.  The  narrow 
strips,  like  exclusive  railed-off  walks  in  a 
spacious  garden,  into  which  society  was 
parcelled,  have  been  boldly  enlarged,  and 
the  dividing  fences,  which  were  once 
almost  unscalable  by  the  bravest  or  the 
best,  are  now  cut  down  into  little  foot-high 
borderings  which  any  one  may  step  over. 
Yes,  decidedly,  things  are  better  than  they 
were  ;  and  in  very  many  essentials  the 
present  has  played  at  leap-frog  with  the 
past,  and  gone  a  bow’s  length  beyond  it. 

But  it  is  not  all  improvement.  In  a 
transition  state  like  the  present  there  must 
needs  be  ugly  bits  here  and  exaggerations 
there,  and  the  jarring  of  joins  and  joints 
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which  have  not  yet  had  time  to  work  into 
smoothness.  And  it  must  be  confessed 
that  some  of  the  bits  arc  very  u^ly  indeed, 
and  some  of  the  new  joints  jar  horribly. 

The  spread  of  education  and  increased 
facilities  for  locomotion  and  intercom¬ 
munication  are,  of  course,  the  principal 
causes  of  the  general  topsy-turveydom  in 
which  we  are  all  struggling  for  a  better 
place  and  a  stable  equilibrium.  The  enor¬ 
mous  increase  in  the  wealth,  luxury,  rest¬ 
lessness,  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  country 
is  the  direct  product  of  these  foregoing  con¬ 
ditions.  The  people  have  becrun  to  travel, 
and  thus  have  learned  more  than  they  used 
to  know.  The  confined  area  of  the  old- 
fashioned  peasant,  who  knew  nothing  be¬ 
yond  his  plough  and  the  village  ale-house, 
and  was  content  with  the  “  cool  seques¬ 
tered  vale  of  life,”  is  a  thing  of  the  past 
never  to  be  recalled.  Where  to  the  fa¬ 
ther,  the  next  valley,  five  miles  distant, 
was  a  strange  country,  and  the  mother — a 
woman  brought  from  the  towns  to  the 
plains,  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  mountains 
— was  scoffed  at  as  a  foreigner,  to  the  son 
a  ranch  in  California,  or  a  miner’s  hut  in 
the  gold-fields  of  Australia  comes  as  easy 
as  nature — as  easy  as  any  bride  of  any  na¬ 
tion.  lie  shifts  his  quarters  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  America  and  back  again  to  Eng¬ 
land  as  occasion  serves,  with  infinitely  less 
bother  than  his  old  parents  would  have 
made  had  they  migrated  from  the  high 
end  of  the  village  to  the  low.  He  has 
more  money  in  his  pocket  than  they  have 
earned  in  the  whole  of  their  sixty  years  of 
hard  labor  ;  and  women  are  women  to 
him  all  the  world  over,  and  he  does  not 
see  much  difference  among  them  wherever 
born  or  bred.  To  the  father  the  Hall  was 
the  local  Windsor  and  the  squire  was  as 
much  a  King  in  his  degree  as  was  ever  a 
one  on  the  throne.  The  travelled  son 
snaps  his  thick  fingers  at  social  dignitaries 
of  every  degree,  and  ten  to  one  lumps 
them  all  under  one  head  as  “  no-account- 
men.”  Man  for  man  he  feels  the  equal  of 
any  one  of  them,  and  a  darned  sight  bet¬ 
ter  than  most.  That  white-handed  young 
gentleman  up  there  at  the  Hall — who 
would  have  been  of  no  more  good  than  a 
fal-lal  Frenchman,  or  a  girl,  out  on  the 
prairies  or  in  the  camp — he  does  his  pretty 
little  day’s  partridge  shooting  in  the  stub¬ 
ble  fields,  and  prances  after  a  fox  or  two 
1  iter  on.  but  what  is  that  to  a  man  who 
has  faced  bowie-knives  and  derringers,  and 
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used  them,  too,  when  need  was  ?  The 
travelled  son  who  has  had  experiences, 
reckons  a  man’s  value  by  his  personal 
prowess,  not  by  his  money  nor  his  ances¬ 
tors  ;  and  he  laughs  to  scorn  the  idea  of 
respecting  the  young  squire  because  he  is 
the  young  squire  and  one  of  the  powers 
that  be  ordained  of  God.  That  cat  won’t 
jump  with  him,  he  says,  fingering  his 
beard  ;  and  the  old  people  listen  to  him 
with  the  same  feeling  as  that  which,  were 
they  Romanists,  would  make  them  cross 
themselves  and  say  a  Paternoster  for  dep¬ 
recation. 

The  younger  lad  has  not  gone  so  far 
afield  as  his  brother.  He  has  contented 
himself  with  finding  his  work  in  some  big 
town — maybe  Birmingham,  Manchester,  or 
London,  where  he  has  come  in  contact 
with  thoughts  rather  than  things.  He, 
too,  has  shaken  off  the  old  traditions  as 
one  would  brush  away  a  gossamer  web 
from  one’s  face.  He  has  studied  politics 
under  the  accredited  leaders  of  his  class  ; 
gone  in  for  strikes  and  Socialistic  theo¬ 
ries  ;  carried  red  banners  blazing  with 
gold-lettered  mottoes  to  the  Park  on  Sun¬ 
days  ;  attended  scientific  lectures  and  tak¬ 
en  his  part  in  debating  societies  ;  learned 
the  outsides  of  all  sorts  of  questions  ;  and 
the  more  he  has  learned  the  more  unsettled 
he  has  become  in  his  ideas,  and  the  less 
reverential  to  his  father’s  gods.  To  him 
the  endowed  class  are  blood-suckers  to  a 
man  ;  and  the  unendowed  are  in  their  light 
to  make  them  disgorge. 

These  two  men,  with  their  wallets  full 
of  upsetting  experiences  and  revolutionary 
ideas,  disorganize  the  whole  village. 

Another  result  of  the  spread  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  increased  facilities  for  locomotion 
is  the  restlessness  of  the  women — a  rest¬ 
lessness,  both  physical  and  mental,  match¬ 
ing  that  of  the  men.  Home,  once  a 
woman’s  temple,  is  now  her  prison.  The 
sweet  and  quiet  virtues  which  were  once 
her  loveliest  Order  of  Merit  are  now  the 
badge  of  her  slavery.  Strong  to  do,  she 
is  weak  to  bear  ;  and  while  sbe  can  nerve 
herself  to  perform  the  most  revolting 
offices  of  a  hospital  nurse,  and  take  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  most  ghastly  operations, 
she  cannot  live  under  the  comparative 
monotony  of  home  life,  nor  extract  her 
pleasures  from  her  duties.  “Duty,”  in¬ 
deed,  is  not  in  her  vocabulary.  She  has 
written  “  work”  over  the  line  where  it 
stood  ;  and  her  “  work”  means  simply 
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excitement  and  publicity.  Not  a  grace, 
not  a  gift  is  kept  in  the  shade.  Not  a  vio¬ 
let  hides  behind  its  leaves  ;  and  all  the 
treasures  which  once  used  to  be  kept  in 
sacred  shrines  are  now  laid  in  the  shop 
windows  for  every  one  to  stare  at,  and  all 
to  buy  who  will.  A  pretty  little  piping 
voice  that  can  sing  passably  well  a  drawing¬ 
room  ballad,  hires  itself  out  for  public  dis¬ 
play.  Every  girl  who  can  hit  a  true  note 
on  a  violin  aspires  to  be  another  Norman 
Neruda.  Every  girl  who  can  draw  well 
enough  for  a  drawing-room  album  plunges 
into  an  exhibition  and  dreams  of  an  in¬ 
come  from  her  art.  And  every  woman 
with  the  faintest  faculty  for  imagining 
“  situations”  da.shcs  off  a  novel  which  is 
to  bring  her  fame  and  profit,  in  the  wake 
of  George  Eliot.  All  the  bushels  are  to 
be  tipped  off  all  the  candles,  though  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  a  poor  little  farthing  rush- 
light  is  underneath.  In  any  case,  large  or 
small,  that  light  is  to  shine  before  men  ; 
and  the  restless  spirit  of  the  age  is  the 
Moloch  to  which  feminine  reticence,  diffi¬ 
dence,  and  the  home  are  impartially  sacri¬ 
ficed. 

To  these  public  exhibitors  of  often  very 
mediocre  talents  may  be  added  those  dread¬ 
ful  political  women  who  spend  their  lives 
in  trying  to  bring  about  asocial  revolution 
to  which  all  others  have  been  child’s  play. 
They  ”  set  the  world  on  fowre  stoups,” 
with  the  most  serene  conviction  that  those 
stoups  are  solid  and  will  bear  the  universe 
— as  they  have  reconstructed  it.  This 
thing  and  that  they  will  take  in  hand  and 
alter — this  thing  and  that  they  will  man¬ 
age  and  improve.  The  domination  of 
brutal  man  has  to  come  to  an  end.  In 
politics  he  is  to  be  outvoted  ;  in  art  and 
literature  he  is  to  be — (?) — has  been  (?)  — 
distanced  ;  two  swallows  have  already 
heralded  the  summer  when  he  is  to  be  like 
a  dried  up  gourd  under  the  scorching  sun 
of  feminine  University  successes ;  his 
morals  are  to  be  those  of  a  diaphanous 
creature  who  believes  in  spirits,  abjures 
meat,  and  considers  cigars  and  wine  sin¬ 
ful.  At  his  best  he  is  to  be  tolerated 
while  coerced  ;  at  his  worst  he  is  to  be 
snuffed  out  altogether.  So  dream  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Women  who  are  the  special  results 
of  this  latter-day  restlessness — this  uni¬ 
versal  topsy-turveydom  in  which  we  are 
living. 

Hitherto,  freedom  of  relation  between 
the  sexes  has  been  man’s  desire,  denied  by 


the  prudent  mothers  and  matrons  who  held 
their  girls  much  as  a  hen  holds  her  chick¬ 
ens  under  her  wings  when  hawks  and  kites 
are  about.  Now  it  is  the  women  who  de¬ 
mand  such  latitude  in  divorce  as  shall  re¬ 
duce  the  marriage  tie  to  a  mere  name,  and 
make  the  general  good  subservient  to  in¬ 
dividual  desire.  With  the  unrestricted 
freedom  of  our  girls  naturally  come  mis¬ 
takes  of  choice,  or  worse.  Sooner  than 
that  the  inexperienced  young  should  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  counsels  of  the  wiser  and  older, 
let  us  upset  all  law,  all  order,  all  existing 
arrangements.  What  is  to  become  of  the 
children  in  a  condition  of  society  where 
divorce  is  as  easy  as  casting  off  a  shoe,  is 
a  question  which  our  hymeneal  icono¬ 
clasts  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  answer. 
Tlie  individual  is  unhappy  owing  to  a  false 
move  on  the  great  chess-board  of  life. 
Reverse  all  the  existing  laws  of  the  game 
and  let  the  move  be  taken  hack  at  will  be¬ 
cause  the  player  is  dissatisfied  with  his 
position.  For  temper  and  for  satiety,  for 
inconstant  fancies  and  for  lestless  discon¬ 
tent,  let  us  break  up  our  homes  and  de¬ 
prive  our  children  of  the  full  meaning  of 
parentage.  What  the  law  already  allows 
fer  certain  unendurable  crimes— what  it 
ought  to  still  further  allow  for  drunken¬ 
ness,  madness,  and  gambling— our  fair 
agitators  want  to  extend  to  the  mere  whim 
of  the  moment.  And  the  believers  in 
woman’s  moral  supremacy  and  the  greater 
value  of  individual  self-culture  over  the 
prosaic  fulfilment  of  duties  and  obligations 
— the  believers  in  the  rightness  of  Ibsen’s 
Doll's  House — would  tack  on  to  the  rest 
the  ajl-embracing  clause  of  grossness  of 
nature,  and  the  consequent  dragging  down 
of  the  nobler  spirit  linked  with  the  clown¬ 
ish  clay. 

This,  too,  is  one  of  the  queer  corners  in 
our  modern  topsy-turveydom — On  one 
hand  the  women  want  what  is  almost  free- 
trade  in  love  ;  on  the  other  they  would 
subject  a  man  to  a  moral  discipline,  not 
to  speak  of  surveillance,  which  would  lose 
him  his  election  if  it  could  be  proved 
against  him  that  he  had  ever  hidden  any¬ 
thing  contraband  behind  the  screen,  and 
was  a  Joseph  only  after  the  pattern  of 
Joseph  the  brother  of  Charles.  Let  him 
who  can  reconcile  the  contradiction. 

Cognate  with  this  subject  is  the  topsy- 
turveycal  endeavor  on  the  part  of  certain 
of  our  Press  to  saddle  man  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  woman’s  virtue,  and  to 
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make  her  fall  his  crime  rather  than  her 
own  sin.  Women  are  to  be  voters,  County 
Councillors,  lawyers,  doctors — what  not. 
That  is,  they  are  to  be  given  the  gravest 
responsibilities  of  social  and  political  life, 
hitherto  reserved  for  men.  But  they  are 
to  be  released  from  the  special  responsi¬ 
bility  which  has  been  theirs  ever  since  so¬ 
ciety  emerced  from  the  rudest  savagery  ; 
and  the  preservation  of  their  chastity  is  no 
longer  their  own  affair  but  man’s.  The 
hysterical  part  of  the  Press  stoutly  cham¬ 
pions  the  whole  cohort  of  the  frail.  Pretty 
adulteresses  whose  passion  for  one  man 
leads  to  the  murder  of  another  ;  hotel 
adventuresses  ;  the  street-walker  reeling 
along,  drunk,  disorderly,  blaspheming  ; 
the  astute  calculator,  reckoning  up  her 
chances  of  successful  chantage  in  the 
future  ;  the  calculator,  still  more  astute, 
who  casts  up  as  a  sum  the  amount  of  sym¬ 
pathy  she  will  win  if  she  demands  the  mere 
semblance  of  a  ceremony,  knowing  how 
utterly  worthless  it  is  in  legal  fact — all 
these  our  screeching  Press  champions  with 
loud  screams  of  objurgation,  mingled  with 
sobs  of  pity.  And  old  coquettes,  whose 
vices  have  not  yet  left  them,  smooth  down 
their  skirts,  and  say  how  good  and  grand 
these  dear  leader-writers  are,  and  how 
shameful  it  is  of  those  vile  men  to  abuse 
innocence — such  as  theirs  !  This,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  is  called  the  New  Morality.  The 
name  is  as  topsy-turveycal  as  the  thing. 
For  the  most  prurient  and  suggestive  of 
all  the  Press  are  those  journals  which 
preach  this  New  Morality — those  journals 
which  are  saturated  with  the  sense  of  sex 
as  the  yellow  moss  of  a  bog  is  saturated 
with  water.  The  grand  old  Greek  inno¬ 
cence  in  its  undraped  unconsciousness  has 
gone  in  favor  of  clothed  indecency  ;  and 
the  New'  Morality  is  of  all  things  modern 
the  most  indecent  and  the  least  moral. 
The  White  Cross  Society  has  no  more  to 
do  with  the  “  white  flower  of  a  blameless 
life”  than  the  strangling  bind-weed  with 
the  stately  lily. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  of  our  modern 
topsy-turveydom  to  the  Press,  and  the  re¬ 
laxation  of  our  respect  for  law  ;  qud  law, 
which  is  so  noticeable  at  the  present  day, 
dates  from  the  powers  assumed  by  the 
omniscient  Able  Editors  of  a  few  penny 
papers.  These  Able  Editors  are  the 
Daniels,  the  Solomons,  the  Samuels,  the 
Judahs  of  their  own  world  and  in  their 
own  esteem.  They  know  everything,  and 
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they  manipulate  everything.  They  not 
only  go  behind  all  motives,  and  understand 
the  exact  strength  of  the  words  by  which 
the  marionettes  of  politics  and  statecraft 
are  made  to  dance,  but  they  re-try  all  crim¬ 
inal  cases,  discard  evidence  hostile  to  their 
opinion,  quarrel  with  the  judge’s  sum¬ 
ming-up,  dispute  the  verdict,  and  if  that 
verdict  is  for  death  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  set  it  aside.  They  have  not  been  in 
court,  nor  heard  the  evidence,  nor  seen 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  given — always 
so  significant.  They  know  nothing  but  by 
the  bare  report,  of  itself  an  abstract  and 
not  in  extenso  ;  but  they  at  once  assume 
that  they  know  more  than  judge  or  jury, 
and  that,  in  their  clever  hands,  the  whole 
thing  shall  be  rearranged.  They  appea’ 
to  the  public,  and  stir  up  strife  and  bad 
passions  in  their  philanthropic  endeavor  to 
save  some  brutal  murderer  from  the  gal¬ 
lows.  They  have  no  regard  for  the  safety 
of  society,  which  they  endanger  by  their 
endeavor  to  make  criminals  practically  irre¬ 
sponsible.  Instead  of  that  strongest  of  all 
deterrents — certainty  of  awasd — they  in¬ 
troduce  the  elements  of  chance,  hope  of 
reprieve,  instability  of  the  law,  whereby 
criminals  are  encouraged  to  commit  the 
offence  from  which  the  sure  and  certain 
award  would  perhaps  scare  them.  They 
care  nothing  for  the  safely  of  society,  the 
majesty  of  justice,  the  stability  of  law. 
After  the  first  sacred  duty  of  selling  their 
papers,  the  second  is  the  individual — the 
poor  dear  murderer  who  has  brutally  bat¬ 
tered  or  hacked  out  the  life  of  his  victim  ; 
the  fascinating  murderess  whose  fair  face 
is  her  apology  for  the  most  cruel  and  cold¬ 
blooded  kind  of  assassination  there  is. 
The  Home  Secretary  is  besieged  with 
monster  petitions  which  these  hysterical 
Daniels  have  set  on  foot.  He  is  forced 
into  the  position  of  a  judge  unassisted  by 
counsel  and  with  his  responsibility  un¬ 
shared  by  a  jury.  He  is  made  to  feel 
himself  the  executioner,  if  he  does  not 
give  way.  If  he  does  give  way,  he  knows 
that  he  is  giving  one  wrench  the  more  to 
the  pillars  which  support  the  temple  of 
justice. 

These  shrieking.  Able  Editors  give  their 
minds  and  souls  to  the  destruction  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Men  and  women  may  do 
what  they  will,  but  they  are  not  to  suffer. 
The  law  made  for  the  terror  of  evil-doers 
is  to  be  stultified  into  a  mere  brutum 
fulmen^  no  more ;  and  those  who  think 
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differently,  and  who  stand  by  the  cause  of 
social  organization,  arc  as  likely  as  not  to 
he  hounded  through  the  pages  of  the  hys¬ 
terical  journals  as  murderers  themselves, 
under  the  disguise  of  legality.  Every 
kind  of  touching  detail  is  brought  together 
to  still  further  weaken  the  sense  of  right¬ 
eous  retribution.  The  murderer  is  sure  to 
be  full  of  the  finest  feeling  and  the  tender- 
est  sentiments.  Somehow  it  is  he  who 
deserves  our  sympathy  ;  and  the  fact  of 
that  blood-stained  corpse  is  to  be  regarded 
more  in  the  light  of  an  accident  than  a 
crime. 

The  destruction  of  responsibility  which 
these  Able  Editors  are  so  diligently  striv¬ 
ing  to  compass  is  nowhere  more  visible 
than  in  their  own  utterances.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  they  have  aesumcd  of 
weakening  that  respect  for  law  which  is 
the  very  corner-stone  of  national  honor 
and  security  they  throw  aside  as  a  mere 
rag,  which  righteousness  is  better  without. 
They  are  so  much  more  holy  than  the  law. 
Their  flabby  humanitarianism,  which  quiv¬ 
ers  like  so  much  jelly  before  the  spectacle 
of  retribution,  they  dignify  by  the  name 
of  Christianity,  true  civilization,  ])rogre88. 
Their  cowardice,  which  dreads  pain  as  the 
supreme  evil,  they  mask  under  the  pretty 
veil  of  sympathy  and  sensitiveness.  They 
would  like  to  be  the  providence  of  mur¬ 
derers  and  thieves,  and  not  only  one  but 
all  should  sup  in  Paradise  free  of  charge. 
That  acute  commentary  about  the  “  peni¬ 
tent  thief” — “  one  was  pardoned  that  no 
one  need  despair,  but  only  one  that  no  one 
should  presume” — has  no  significance  for 
these  flabby  humanitarians  from  whose 
mental  rag-bag  the  shred  called  the  sense 
of  responsibility  has  been  lost.  They 
would  let  the  whole  lot  go  free  on  eaith  ; 
and  for  the  flames  and  pitchforks  of  a 
ruder  faith  would  give  them  the  crowns 
and  wedding  garments  of  a  more  mysti¬ 
cal.  As  for  those  plodding,  solid,  unin¬ 
teresting,  virtuous  folk,  they  can  go  to 
ruin  where  they  will.  You  see  they  want 
chic  ;  and  they  do  no  honor  to  any  one  but 
themselves  —  and  their  country.  When 
an  Able  Editor  can  prance  about  with  a 
sinner  saved,  a  criminal  rescued  from  the 
gallows,  running  by  his  side  and  holding 
on  by  his  stirrups,  he  has  something  to 
show  for  himself.  He  gets  a  reflected 
glory  from  the  poetic  aureole  which  he 
has  somehow  managed  to  fling  about  that 
close-cropped  head.  But  a  plain  man 


who  pays  his  rent  and  taxes,  does  not  run 
away  with  his  neighbor’s  wife,  nor  put  an 
ounce  of  lead  into  his  neighbor’s  body — 
who  cares  about  him  ?  He  is  only  an 
earth-worm,  and  will  never  make  a  butter- 
tly. 

Coming  down  to  smaller  things — the 
transition  state  in  which  we  are — the 
topsy-turveydom  brought  about  by  the 
many  changes  in  material  conditions  that 
have  taken  place — finds  many  a  hard  nut 
to  crack  and  many  a  queer  dilemma  to 
face.  One  thing  is  very  noticeable  in  cer¬ 
tain  country  places,  more  especially  those 
of  a  show  character — the  change  in  the  re¬ 
lations  between  landowners  and  the  public. 
Fifty  years  ago  that  public  was  composed 
simply  of  the  known  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  with  a  handful  of  well-lo-do  stran¬ 
gers  who  had  self-respect  and  knew  how  to 
beh.ave.  Then  all  paths  were  open,  all 
woods  were  free,  all  beautiful  spots  were 
made  public.  No  precautions  were  taken 
to  protect  the  property  through  which  these 
paths  ran,  or  where  these  beautiful  spots 
were  to  be  found.  None  were  taken  be¬ 
cause  none  were  needed.  The  utmost 
that  was  done  was  to  close  the  gate  one 
day  in  the  year,  to  keep  up  the  technical 
right  of  exclusion.  Things  are  very  differ¬ 
ent  now  when  excursion  trains  bring  down 
their  “  cheap  trippers”  by  the  thousands 
— cheap  trippers  with  a  keen  sense  of 
being  out  for  a  lark,  full  of  the  prevailing 
idea  of  irresponsibility,  “  caring  nothing 
for  nobody,”  and  just  as  ready  to  set  the 
gorse  and  heather  on  fire  as  to  break  down 
fences,  trample  down  the  ripening  grass 
and  growing  corn,  damage  statues  and 
monuments,  or  pluck  up  the  young  firs 
and  larches  of  the  plantation. 

Here  comes  in  the  hardship.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  place,  who  have  used  that 
property  in  a  manner  like  their  own,  and 
have  respected  it  like  their  owp,  are  now 
excluded  with  the  rest  of  the  public — those 
ephemeral  rowdies  who  come  for  a  day 
and  do  mischief  that  lasts  for  years.  If 
they  arc  not  excluded,  then  the  proprietor 
suffers  in  his  pocket  and  estate,  and 
’Arry’s  outing  levies  a  tax  on  the  land- 
owner  which  no  man  on  earth  is  willing  to 
pay.  All  the  bitter  blood  that  has  been 
made  of  late  in  certain  favorite  show 
places  is  primarily  due  to  'Arry  and  his 
peculiar  methods  of  enjoying  himself. 
Excursion  trains  take  him  for  a  few  shil¬ 
lings  to  places  where  he  is  not  known,  and 
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has  no  fear  nor  respect.  Taught  by  the 
Able  Editors,  who  pander  to  him  as  the 
great  ultimate  of  the  nation,  he,  too, 
throws  off  the  fettering  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  gambols  his  fill  at  another  man’s 
cost.  Then  that  other  man  turns  rusty,  and 
so  the  fight  begins — a  fight  which  has  more 
in  it  than  the  bare  right  of  a  proprietor  to 
close  a  pathway  used  for  lot)g  years  on 
sufferance  by  the  public — a  fight  on  which 
depend  some  of  the  gravest  issues  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  some  of  its  most  perplexing 
problems. 

The  topsy-turveydom  of  the  hour  has 
touched  our  servants  too,  and  domestic 
service,  like  every thirg  else,  is  undergoing 
its  struggle  and  transformation.  By  the 
multiplication  of  trades,  the  greater  facili¬ 
ties  of  communication,  the  denser  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  other  self  evident 
causes,  housekeeping  is  not  what  it  was 
even  fifty  years  ago,  not  to  speak  of  times 
still  more  remote.  In  those  remoter  times 
all  things  were  made  and  done  at  home, 
and  the  mistress  and  her  maids  worked  in 
concert  together.  If  the  maid  was  the 
hand  the  mistress  was  the  head,  and  vvhat 
she  did  not  actively  do  she  ordered  and 
overlooked.  The  “  professional”  element 
was  then  entirely  wanting  in  domestic 
service.  It  was  purely  personal,  and  the 
mistress  felt  that  she.  had  still  certain 
quasi-seigneurial  rights,  which  she  used 
without  ceremony.  Now  all  this  has  gone 
by  the  board.  The  abolition  of  home 
manufacture  in  favor  of  tradesmen’s  sup¬ 
plies  has  relieved  the  mistress  from  more 
than  half  her  former  duties  and  deprived 
her  of  more  than  half  her  former  occupa¬ 
tion.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  her  to 
actively  superintend  her  servants  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  greater  luxury  of  liv¬ 
ing  has  necessitated  a  defter  and  more  ac¬ 
complished  set  of  offi(!ials.  Thus,  efficient 
servanthood  has  come  to  be  a  real  profes¬ 
sion,  like  any  other  ;  and  a  professor  will 
not  brook  interference.  A  cook  who 
knows  her  business  up  to  the  nth  will  not 
submit  to  make  her  salmis  and  supremes 
under  the  eye  and  internipted  by  the  futile 
remonstrances  of  a  young  mistress  who 
does  not  know  parsley  from  chcivil.  You 
might  as  well  expect  a  physician  to  submit 
to  criticism  on  his  prescriptions.  The 
housemaid  who  has  all  the  best  recipes  and 
methods  at  her  finger  ends  knows  what 
she  has  to  do,  and  how  she  has  to  do  it. 
She  does  according  to  her  knowledge  ;  and 
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if  her  mistress  interfcics  in  what  she  does 
not  understand,  Molly  resents  that  interfer¬ 
ence  just  as  much  as  her  sister  Betty  in  the 
kitchen,  and  both  give  the  lady  warning — 
and  a  bad  character  to  their  friends. 

When  we  have  come  to  this  state  of 
things  we  have  done  with  the  old  order. 
But  as  the  new  is  not  yet  fully  established 
there  is  the  sense  of  topsy-turveydom  in¬ 
alienable  from  a  time  of  transition,  and 
every  one  is  in  a  state  of  ferment,  of  un¬ 
rest,  and  dissatisfaction  becairse  of  it. 
The  mistress  clings  to  her  old  traditions 
— the  maid  asserts  the  justice  of  the  new 
arrangement.  If  you  want  the  feudal 
spirit,  she  says  in  effect  if  not  in  words, 
you  must  adopt  the  feudal  system.  You 
cannot  have  professors  who  are  slaves, 
agents  who  are  instrircted  enough  to  un¬ 
dertake  responsible  offices  uncontrolled, 
and  yet  of  such  meekness  of  mind  as  to  be 
like  little  dogs  at  your  heel.  It  is  one 
thing  or  the  other — the  ignorant  inferior 
of  whom  you  are  the  providence  to  teach, 
govern,  and  command,  or  the  accomplished 
master  and  mistress  of  their  craft,  who 
have  their  living  in  themselves  like  any 
other  professionals  and  who  can  find  twenty 
houses  open  to  them  if  yours  is  shut. 

Again,  a  bit  of  topsy-turveydom  result¬ 
ing  from  the  greater  spread  of  education 
and  the  relaxation  of  former  bonds  is  in 
the  noisy,  blatant,  rampant  Brethren  of 
whatever  religious  denomination  they  may 
please  to  call  themselves.  In  these  present 
^  days  any  one  who  will  sets  up  as  a  Teacher. 
A  young  plough-boy  who  got  religion  the 
other  day  joined  one  of  these  bands  and 
became  a  shining  light,  a  plucked  brand, 
an  uncertificated  preacher,  a  voluntary 
missionary — anything  you  like.  His  sev¬ 
enteen  years’  inexperience  and  ignorance 
taught  him  everything  but  modesty.  He 
did  not  know  the  Ten  Commandments, 
but  he  Set  himself  to  be  the  shepherd  of 
straying  sheep  and  the  leader  of  lost  souls. 
Could  “topsy-turveydom  go  further  ?  In¬ 
deed,  these  noisy  religionists,  with  their 
pretence  of  organization  and  grade,  make 
no  more  an  orderly  organization,  in  the 
essential  meaning  of  fitness,  than  was  the 
jolly  medley  which  companioned  the  Ab¬ 
bot  of  Unreason.  But  the  transitory 
topsy-turveydom  of  those  medieval,  and 
that  older  classic  form  of  Saturnalia,  was 
a  mere  nothing  compared  to  the  topsy- 
turveydom  of  the  present  day,  when  noth¬ 
ing  stands  where  it  did.  Monarchy,  re* 
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ligion,  the  laws,  public  opinion,  the  home, 
the  relations  between  the  sexes,  politics, 
personal  habits — nothing  is  at  this  moment 
in  a  stale  of  stable  equilibrium.  The  rev¬ 
olution  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  all 
whirling  and  rushing  toward  some  unknown 
centre  is  a  bloodless  one  truly,  but  none  the 
less  important.  Steam,  the  printing  press, 
electricity,  scientific  discoveries,  histoiical 
researches — these  have  been  the  great 


agents  in  the  place  of  the  tiers  etat,  the 
guillotine,  Robespierre,  and  Napoleon. 
But  the  scrimmage”  now  is  as  perilous 
as  it  was  just  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  if 
we  have  broken  new  ground  we  are  none 
the  freer  from  the  dangers  of  unscalable 
precipices  and  unfordable  rivers,  from 
death  and  destruction,  if  we  do  not  look 
out  sharp  and  walk  warily. — New  Review. 
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BY  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 


’'From  time  to  time  some  senile  dilet¬ 
tante  awakes  from  his  afternoon  snooze, 
repeating  to  himself  a  nursery  rhyme  he 
babbled  many  decades  ago,  before  he  be¬ 
gan  the  business  of  life.  That  business 
being  now  well-nigh  at  an  end  for  him, 
he  has  retired  from  the  fray,  and  has 
plenty  of  time  for  mild  literary  pursuits, 
lie  begins  to  think  of  the  meaning  of 
these  childish  rhymes  running  in  his  head  ; 
perhaps  he  cannot  remember  the  exact 
words.  Forthwith  he  writes  to  “  Notes 
and  Queries,”  and  in  due  course  his  com¬ 
munication  appears  set  forth  (to  his  de¬ 
light)  under  the  title  of  “  Folk  lore.”  It 
may  be  somewhat  to  the  following  ef¬ 
fect  : — 

‘  ‘  Folk  lore. — In  my  childhood  I  was  taught 
some  verses  which  yet  dwell  (though  some¬ 
what  imperfectly,  1  fear)  in  my  memory. 
Feeling  uncertain  as  to  the  precise  words  of 
the  last  line,  and  as  I  am  positive  that  I  used 
to  hear  identical  verses  repeated  in  other 
nurseries  at  the  time,  I  venture  to  ask  for  a 
place  in  your  columns  for  an  inquiry  on  this 
subject,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  catch  the  eye 
of  one  of  those  who  were  children  with  me, 
and  that  he  (or  she  !)  may  confirm  or  set  right 
my  version.  The  lines  are  as  follows  : 

*  Ilumpfy  Dnmpty  sat  on  a  wall, 

Ha'iipty  Dumpty  got  a  Kreai  fall, 

All  the  kiiig'a  horaea  and  all  the  king's  men 
Could  not  act  Unmpty  Dnmpty  up  again.' 

My  difficulty  is  this.  The  last  line,  as  I  have 
set  it  down,  is  defective  in  rhythm  (the 
rhyme  may  pass).  Can  any  one  assist  me  to 
the  right  reading  ? 

FOOIUS  ANTIQUDS.” 

The  letter  elicits  many  others  ;  the  dis¬ 
cussion  is  sustained  for  several  months, 
until  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all, 
except  unlettered  scoffers,  that  Humpty 
Dumpty  was  an  Aiyan  hero  whose  fame 
is  celebrated  in  many  tongues,  whose 


memory  is  preserved  by  many  and  curious 
customs  among  different  nations.  “  Fo- 
gius  antiquus”  is  as  agreeably  surprised  as 
Moliere’s  M.  Jourdain,  who  found  that, 
without  suspecting  it,  he  had  been  talking 
prose  all  his  life.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  him  that  by  his  simple  inquiry  he 
should  enter  a  province  ticketed  with  the 
impressive  title  ”  Folk-lore.” 

Folk-lore  is  a  field  of  liberal  propor¬ 
tions,  and  the  labor  of  those  who  till  it  is 
enlivened  by  many  exciting  discoveries  ; 
but  in  discussing  certain  customs  in  the 
following  pages  it  is  not  proposed  to  deal 
with  them  in  a  scientific  light  :  it  is  but 
the  plain,  every-day  aspect  of  them,  as 
they  appear  to  an  ordinary  observer  of 
men  and  women,  that  will  be  dealt  with. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  in  rejecting 
some  customs  and  adheiing  to  others, 
man,  being  a  reasoning  creature — Homo 
sapiens  as  naturalists  with  some  arrogance 
have  classified  him — would  have  acted 
under  some  intelligent  discrimination. 
There  is,  however,  little  trace  of  any  such 
motive  ;  he  has  kept  one  and  fiung  aside 
another,  with  little  apparent  regard  to 
comfort,  convenience,  or  decorum.  Hu¬ 
man  beings,  especially  those  of  the  gentler 
gender,  being,  on  the  whole,  conservative, 
are  generally  loath  to  part  with  old  cus¬ 
toms,  even  those  which  are  irksome  or 
which  have  lost  all  significance  among 
new  surroundings.  Yet  they  are  so  capri¬ 
cious  that  often  they  allow  useful  and  con¬ 
venient  customs  to  fall  into  disuse,  and 
retain  those  that  serve  no  practical  end. 

Formerly,  for  example,  it  was  usual  for 
non-professional  gentlemen,  living  in  a 
town,  to  have  brass  plates  beating  their 
names  on  their  front  doors.  Only  two 
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survivals  of  this  convenient  practice  linjrer 
in  the  writer’s  memory — one  in  London, 
at  the  Earl  of  VN’arwick’s  house  in  St. 
James’s,  the  other,  till  recently,  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  at  the  Earl  of  Wemyss’s  old  town 
house.  When  and  why  did  this  become 
discredited  among  what  French  novelists 
delight  to  write  of  as  le  hig-Ufe?  Any 
one  who  has  rung  at  the  wrong  door  in  a 
London  street  must  have  winced  before 
the  aggrieved  and  dignified  air  of  the  six 
feet  of  broadcloth  and  plush  whom  he 
has  disturbed  in  the  study  of  the  “  Morn¬ 
ing  Post.”  Never,  or  hardly  ever,  do 
the  servants  in  No.  100  know  who  lives 
in  99  or  101  ;  and  as  for  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Riser,  Q.C.,  being  known  to  the 
footman  of  Sir  Gilbert  Grandechose — 
why,  the  idea  has  only  to  be  mentioned 
that  its  absurdity  may  be  apparent. 
Whereas  another  custom  which  has  neither 
utility,  ornament,  nor  cleanliness  to  rec¬ 
ommend  it — that  of  causing  servants  in 
livery  to  load  their  heads  with  white  pow¬ 
der — threatens  to  live  as  long  as  there  are 
masters  and  men. 

Another  instance  of  putting  down  a 
good  and  convenient  custom,  and  retain¬ 
ing  one  which,  though  harmless  and  pic¬ 
turesque,  serves  no  useful  end  whatever, 
is  found  in  that  palace  of  paradox — the 
House  of  Commons.  Until  recently,  so 
recently  that  Whips  still  living  (and  not 
only  living,  but  retaining  much  of  that 
air  —  half-statesman,  half-bookmaker  — 
which  is  the  accredited  exterior  of  a 
Whip)  shake  their  heads,  and  moan,  “  It 
nev'er  was  so  dans  le  temps," — it  used  to 
be  an  honorable  understanding  between 
the  two  sides  that  no  important  division 
should  be  taken  during  the  hours  sacred 
to  the  principal  meal  of  the  day.  Mcm- 
hers  were  allowed  to  go  home,  dress,  dine, 
and  sip  their  claret  leisurely,  with  the 
perfectly  calm  mind  essential  to  digestion, 
and  the  certainty  that  if  they  were  back 
by  eleven  o’clock,  they  were  doing  ail 
that  could  be  reasonably  expected  of  them. 
All  the  Whip’s  concern  was  that  enough 
members  should  remain  to  keep  a  House. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  now  ;  so  much 
so,  that  one  who  entered  Parliament  not 
earlier  than  the  general  election  of  1880 
might  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  an  honorable  member  for  one 
of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  who, 
one  evening  last  session,  was  stopped  at 
the  door  by  his  Whip,  and  pressed  to 


stay  and  dine.  ‘‘  Dine  ?  dine  here  ?” 
he  exclaimed,  as  the  flush  rose  to  his  brow. 
“  I  have  been  twenty  years  in  this  House, 
and  I’ve  never  done  t/ta/ yet.  I’m  blanked 
if  I  begin  now  !”  and  out  he  marched. 
That  understanding  of  mutual  convenience 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Not  only  must 
the  Government  Whips  keep  a  house,  but 
they  must  keep  a  majority  :  there  is  a 
party  of  irrcconcilables  who,  with  enviable 
digestions,  and  palates  which,  if  not  the 
reverse  of  fastidious,  are  subject  to  admi¬ 
rable  discipline,  never  seem  to  leave  the 
House,  and  are  always  in  watch  to  spring 
a  division  when  it  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
No  Government  has  ever  yet  received  a 
wound,  much  less  a  death-blow,  during 
the  dinner-hour  ;  it  is  nut  possible  that 
any  Government  ever  will  :  herein,  there¬ 
fore,  a  return  might  surely  be  made  to 
the  older  and  better  custom,  with  in¬ 
creased  comfort  all  round,  if  the  House  of 
Commons  would  only  act  like  thinking 
creatures.  But  perhaps  that  is  too  much 
to  expect  as  things  are. 

Faithless  to  tradition  as  it  has  been  in 
this  respect,  how  tenaciously  the  House 
clings  to  it  in  others.  Night  after  night, 
at  the  end  of  business,  just  as  the  Speaker 
leaves  the  chair,  the  doorkeeper’s  sten¬ 
torian  voice  echoes  through  the  lobby, 
‘‘  Who  goes  home  ?”  A  needlc.ss  in¬ 
quiry,  it  might  seem  to  the  thoughtful 
stranger  in  the  gallery,  who  has  been  in¬ 
structed  that  beds  are  not  provided  on  the 
premises  for  members,  and  observes  that 
preparation  is  being  made  for  turning  out 
the  lights.  But  that  cry  was  full  of  mean¬ 
ing  to  members  in  the  days  when  West¬ 
minster  was  separated  from  London  by  a 
fair  slice  of  country.  It  has  come  down 
to  us  from  a  time  when  legislators  made 
up  little  parties  for  mutual  escort  home¬ 
ward,  for  there  were  those  infesting  the 
green  fields  and  dark  lanes — gentlemen 
with  strong  arms  and  supple  fingers — for 
whom  a  Parliament  man,  short  in  the 
wind  and  round  in  the  waist  after  the 
manner  of  his  kind,  would  have  proved  a 
sorry  match.  The  day  may  come  when 
— the  last  trappings  of  oligarchy  having 
been  swept  away,  the  Lyon  King-at-Arms 
having  been  done  to  death  as  thoroughly 
as  the  griffin  and  the  dodo,  when  heredi¬ 
tary  pensions  shall  be  remembered  with 
the  same  chastened  horror  with  which 
we  now  behold  the  instruments  of  torture 
in  the  Tower — the  stern  Radical,  seeking 
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what  he  may  devour,  will  sweep  this  an¬ 
cient  custom  into  limbo  also.  Meanwhile 
let  us  enjoy  the  faint  flavor  of  romance 
that  clings  to  it,  even  while  wondering 
why  other  customs  more  useful  should 
have  been  lost. 

There  is  one  observance  in  which  we 
Britons  have  acquired  a  greater  degree  of 
freedom  than  probably  was  ever  enjoyed 
at  any  previous  stage  of  civilization — 
namely,  shaving.  Yet  even  now  shaving 
in  prescribed  limit  is  obligatory  on  certain 
callings.  It  is  diflicult  to  find  any  prac¬ 
tical  reason  why  domestic  servants  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  hair  on  the  cheek, 
but  not  on  the  lip  or  chin  ;  soldiers  on 
the  lip  but  not  on  the  cheek  or  chin  ;  sail¬ 
ors,  again,  if  on  the  lip,  then,  compul¬ 
sorily,  on  both  cheek  and  chin. 

The  history  of  shaving  is  a  very  ancient 
one  ;  it  was  practised  in  the  New  World 
before  that  was  discovered  by  Europeans, 
for  Toiquemada  sets  our  teeth  on  edge  by 
describing  how  the  Mexican  barbers  shaved 
their  customers  with  flakes  of  obsidian 
(volcanic  glass),  each  piece  as  it  lost  its 
edge  being  flung  away  and  a  new  one  ap¬ 
plied.  The  latest  instance  of  political 
significance  in  the  mode  of  shaving  must 
be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  people. 
It  was  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  III., 
when  the  French  army  ceased  to  be  Im¬ 
perial  and  became  Republican,  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  order  was  issued  that  all  military  chins 
were  to  be  shaved,  and  forthwith  the 
familiar  and  characteristic  “  imperial  ” 
disappeared  from  500,000  chins. 

For  many  years  before  the  Crimean 
War,  the  mustache,  in  this  country,  was 
the  distinguishing  badge  of  the  cavalry  ; 
it  was  prohibited  in  the  infantry,  and  as 
for  the  civilian  who  braved  public  opinion 
by  sporting  it,  he  was  looked  on  either  as 
an  artist,  an  eccentric,  or  as  wishing  to 
pass  for  a  hussar.  But  shaving  by  regu¬ 
lation  (little  as  it  may  be  suspected  by 
those  who  submit  to  it)  has  an  origin 
more  serious  than  mere  caprice  or  love  of 
uniformity.  It  is  the  badge  of  service  ; 
a  survival  of  the  primitive  custom  of  mu¬ 
tilating  slaves  to  prevent  their  escape,  or 
ensure  their  recognition  and  recapture  if 
they  did  escape.  The  Mosaic  law  made 
the  mutilation  more  merciful  than  it  prob¬ 
ably  had  been  previously.  The  proper 
mode  of  re-engaging  a  servant  is  set  forth 
in  Exodus  xxi.  G:  “Then  his  master 
shall  bring  him  unto  the  judges  :  he  shall 
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also  bring  him  to  the  door,  or  unto  the 
doorpost  ;  and  his  master  shall  bore  his 
ear  through  with  an  awl,  and  he  shall 
serve  him  forever.” 

As  manners  grew  milder,  even  this 
slight  mutilation  was  discarded,  and  shav¬ 
ing  the  beard  or  the  head  was  resorted  to^ 
for  marking  servants.  h'ierce  and  long 
was  the  controversy  that  raged  in  these- 
islands  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen¬ 
turies,  even  to  shedding  of  blood,  as  to- 
the  right  manner  in  which  priests — ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Lord — should  shave  their 
heads.  At  this  distance  of  time  there- 
seemsasmuch  to  be  said  for  St.  Columba’s 
frontal  tonsure — from  ear  to  ear  across 
he  brow  —  as  for  that  favored  at  Rome, 
which  eventually  canied  the  day — tho 
coronal,  on  the  summit  of  the  head. 

The  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  has  not. 
yielded  to  the  lax  practice  of  the  age,  and 
it  is.  not  many  years  since  any  Protestant 
clergyman  of  these  islands,  had  he  grown 
anything  more  than  the  orthodox  “  mut¬ 
ton-chops,”  would  have  forfeited  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  entire  fiock.  Modish  young 
men  of  the  present  day  for  the  most  part 
affect  the  tonsure  described  by  Julius- 
Cajsar  as  prevailing  among  the  Celts  of 
Britain  when  he  first  landed — that  is, 
they  shave  everything  except  the  upper 
lip  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  if  the  humani 
countenance  as  planned  by  nature  is  to  be 
altered,  this  seems  to  be  the  most  comely 
way  of  doing  it. 

Many  attempts,  more  or  less  succes.sful,. 
have  been  made  to  distinguish  man  suc¬ 
cinctly  from  other  animals  :  he  has  been, 
defined  as  a  laughing,  a  cooking,  a  read¬ 
ing,  a  writing  animal,  but  perhaps — spe¬ 
ciality  least  likely  to  be  begrudged  him — 
was  that  of  a  shaving  animal.  Alas  for 
our  exclusiveness  !  even  that  elaborate 
process  no  longer  serves  to  differentiate  us. 
from  the  lower  animals.  Visitors  to  tho: 
Natural  History  Museum  in  South  Ken.- 
sington  may  see  specimens  of  a  pretty 
South  American  bird,  the  Motmot  {Mot- 
motus  braziliensis),  which  as  soon  as  it 
comes  to  maturity  begins  to  trim  with  its 
bill  the  long  feathers  of  its  own  tail,  till, 
by  clipping  off  the  web,  it  brings  them  to 
a  uniform  approved  pattern,  leaving  a  neat 
little  oval  tuft  at  the  end  of  each. 

When  we  reflect  with  satisfaction  how 
far  we  have  emancipated  ourselves  from 
the  restraints  of  fashion  in  the  matter  of 
beards,  docs  it  not  seem  marrellous  that 
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we  still  endure  the  oppressive,  though  un¬ 
written,  law  which  constitutes  the  chimney¬ 
pot  hat  to  be  the  only  decorous  head-dress 
for  will  to-do  male  humanity  ?  Woe  ! 
woe  !  aesthetic  woe  to  the  sons  of  men 
who,  having  cast  aside  one  after  another 
the  Phrygian  cap,  the  furred  hirrus,  the 
slashed  bonnet,  the  knightly  beaver,  the 
three  cocked  hat,  and  the  feathered  glen¬ 
garry,  have  resolved  that  whosoever  will 
enter  good  society  must  bind  his  brows 
with  the  gloomy  cylinder  of  Lincoln  & 
Bennett  !  None  has  a  word  to  say  in  its 
favor  ;  every  one  hates  it  and  condemns 
it.  In  travelling,  the  hideous  object  has 
to  be  provided  with  a  special  case  ;  yet 
for  more  than  three  generations  it  has 
been  held  indispensable.  There  is  a  cyni¬ 
cal  levity  in  the  ribbon  which  still  encir¬ 
cles  its  rigid  circumference,  recalling  the 
happy  days  when  a  hat-band  was  a  reality, 
used  to  adjust  the  flexible  covering  to  the 
head.  Odious  as  it  is  admitted  to  be, 
perhaps  the  most  serious  objection  to  it, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  taste,  is  the 
hindrance  it  presents  to  any  tendency  in 
our  other  garments  to  become  mere  pic¬ 
turesque.  Every  visible  article  of  outfit 
has  to  be  brought  to  the  {esthetic  level  of 
the  headpiece.  A  chimney-pot  hat  crown¬ 
ing  a  tasteful  costume  reduces  it  to  ridi¬ 
cule. 

Only  the  other  day  1  received  an  agree¬ 
able  morning  visit  from  a 'French  prior, 
dressed  in  the  black  and  white  garb  of  a 
canon-regular  of  the  Order  of  St.  Bene¬ 
dict.  It  was  pleasant  to  rest  the  e^eson  a 
dress  that  has  altered  little  or  not  at  all 
since  the  days  of  the  Cru.sades  ;  and  {is 
he  sat  before  my  study  fire  sipping  a  glass 
of  sherry,  I  felt  as  if  I  ought  to  apologize 
for  not  having  the  recipe  for  burnt  sack 
or  hippocras.  Marry  !  my  shooting  suit 
of  modern  “  mixture”  seemed  all  too  vul¬ 
gar  beside  his  classical  raiment.  But 
when  he  rose  to  go  what  disillusion  await¬ 
ed  me,  on  finding  that  he  had  left  in  the 
hall  an  unmitigated  chimney-pot  hat, 
crowned  with  which  his  figure,  as  he  re¬ 
treated  down  the  avenue,  lost  all  its  medi- 
leval  grace. 

If  there  is  one  point  on  which  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  preens  himself,  it  is  his  personal 
cleanliness.  In  this  respect  he  is  prone 
to  draw  Pharisaic  comparisons  between 
the  habits  of  his  own  and  those  of  other 
nations.  Yet  our  ablutions  are  much  less 
elaborate  than  those  of  the  ancients.  The 
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tub  has  taken  the  place  of  the  bath.  If 
it  were  possible  for  one  of  the  Romans 
who  garrisoned  Britain  in  the  third  or 
fourth  century  to  revisit  it  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  he  would,  of  course,  be  amazed  at 
the  wealth  and  size  of  our  cities,  but  he 
would  not  fail  to  be  puzzled  by  the  insig¬ 
nificance  of  the  public  baths  therein,  or 
even  by  their  complete  absence.  Nor 
would  the  bathing  arrangements  in  private 
houses  strike  him  any  more  favorably. 
Imagine  him  paying  a  visit  in  a  large 
country-house  :  how  perplexed  he  would 
be  to  make  use,  unaided,  of  the  tin  saucer 
containing  three  or  four  inches  of  tepid 
water,  the  sole  substitute  for  the  luxurious 
balnearia  of  many  chambers,  which  formed 
part  of  a  Roman  villa  of  any  pretension. 
A  sponge,  a  towel-horse,  a  lump  of  soap 
— the  meagre  accessories  of  the  British 
tub — he  would  feel  to  be  a  barbarous  ex¬ 
change  for  what  he  had  known  of  yore. 
Marble  tanks  through  which  flowed  limpid 
streams  heated  to  different  temperatures, 
and  often  perfumed  ;  silent- footed  attend¬ 
ants  to  conduct  the  bather  from  one 
chamber  to  another  ;  then  the  delightful 
lounge  in  the  tepidarium,  where  his  body 
was  anointed  and  his  hair  dressed  by 
light-fingered  unctores  and  aliptce  (moat 
charming  fellows,  who  played  on  the 
muscles  and  joints,  bringing  them  all  into 
tune — body-tuners,  in  fact)  ;  la.stly,  in 
the  public  baths,  the  pleasant  loiteiing 
with  those  of  his  acquaintance  in  the 
porch  and  vestibules, — for  such  accus¬ 
tomed  pleasiiies  he  might  long  and  look 
in  vain. 

As  an  institution  the  bath  has  passed 
completely  away,  though  the  Turkish 
hammam  in  Jeirnyn  Stieet  has  its  dev¬ 
otees.  The  people  are  clamoring  now 
for  free  education  ;  the  citizens  of  Rome 
were  kept  in  good  humor  by  free  baths. 
It  is  difficult  to  realize  that,  in  a  stale  of 
society  where  the  limits  of  class  were  at 
least  as  sharply  defined  as  in  our  own,  the 
Patricians,  even  the  Emperors  themselves, 
resorted  to  the  same  baths  as  the  lowest 
of  the  people.  Among  those  who  had 
leisure,  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  bathe 
six  or  seven  times  a  day.  The  Emperor 
Commodus  set  the  example  of  taking  his 
meals  on  a  floating  table.  Bathing,  in¬ 
deed,  was  only  part  of  the  attractions  of 
the  public  baths  ;  they  were  great  social 
centres,  where  all  the  latest,  freshest  news 
was  to  be  picked  up.  Here  the  latest 
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lion  might  be  seen,  Juvenal’s  last  satire 
laughed  over,  or  the  newest  novel  of 
Marius  Maximus  discussed.  Here  a  brill¬ 
iant  young  general,  fresh  from  a  success¬ 
ful  campaign  in  Africa,  might  be  sure  of 
a  degree  of  attention  more  flattering,  be¬ 
cause  more  discriminating,  than  the  public 
ovation  that  was  arranged  for  him  in  the 
streets  on  the  morrow  ;  or  another,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  command  in  distant,  cloud- 
wrapt  Caledonia,  would  receive  condolence 
from  his  fiiends  of  both  sexes  on  his  ap¬ 
proaching  exile. 

Of  both  sexes — for  although  in  most 
establishments  there  were  separate  bath¬ 
ing-places  for  men  and  women,  there  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  promiscuous 
bathing.  Anyhow,  the  galleries  and  palm- 
fringed  courts  aSoided  delightful  resorts 
for  conversation  and  fliitation,  ideal 
shrines  for  that  divinity  whom  a  French 
writer  of  the  school  of  “  Gyp”  lately  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “  le  petit  dieu  dont  les  yeux 
sont  caches  et  les  fesses  sont  d  decouvert.” 

For  good  or  for  ill  we  have  separated 
ablution  from  social  intercourse  ;  if  we 
want  the  latter,  we  must  take  our  chance 
in  a  form  of  entertainment  utterly  un¬ 
known  in  classical  times,  squeeze  up 
crowded  staircases  at  midnight,  elbow  and 
jostle  our  way  through  an  elbowing  and 
jostling  mob,  and  try  to  feel  that  being 
“  in  society”  atones  for  all  this  discom¬ 
fort  and  condones  the  mockery  of  it. 
One  looking  at  the  two  systems  impartially 
might  be  tempted  to  the  conclusion  that, 
on  the  whole,  we  have  not  advanced  in 
the  science  of  pleasure  ;  that  a  stroll  in 
bath-costume  (made  as  graceful  or  coquet¬ 
tish  as  you  will)  through  marble  halls 
that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills,”  and 
leisurely  conversation  in  the  twilight  of 
oleanders,  is  better  fun  than  wrestling, 
broadcloth-clad,  with  a  multitude  gabbling 
at  the  top  of  their  voices  in  a  Cubitt-built 
house.  One  feels  how  delightful  it  would 
he  just  to  arrange  one  London  season  on 
old  Roman  lines,  to  return  to  the  old  nat¬ 
ural  hours,  instead  of,  as  we  do, 

“  To  make  the  snn  a  bauble  without  use 
Save  for  the  fruits  his  heavenly  beams  pro¬ 
duce  ; 

Through  mere  necessity  to  close  our  eyes 
Just  when  the  larks  and  when  the  shepherds 
rise.” 

While  regretting  the  loss  of  some  cus¬ 
toms  which  we  have  discarded  and  repin¬ 
ing  at  the  irksomeness  of  some  that  sur¬ 


vive,  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  that 
things  are  not  worse  than  they  are.  Mes- 
merizers  and  thought-readers  established 
themselves  among  us  some  time  ago,  hyp¬ 
notists  aie  the  latest  vogue  ;  but  at  least 
the  law  no  longer  allows  that  any  woman 
who  happens  to  be  old,  ugly,  and  cleverer 
than  her  neighbors  may  be  called  on  to 
prove  that  she  is  not  a  witch  under  pain 
of  being  burned  alive.  It  makes  us  shud¬ 
der  to  read  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
witch-finders  and  witch-prickers  among  a 
fine  race  such  as  the  7ulus,  and  we  blush 
as  we  remember  that  not  many  genera¬ 
tions  have  passed  since  similar  ignorant 
cruelty  was  peimitted  in  this  country. 
Not  many  years  ago  I  knew  an  old  woman 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  witch, 
prided  herself,  and  traded  on  it.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
law  she  would  have  received  hurt  from 
those  who  believed  themselves  injured  in 
person  or  property  by  her  spells.  One 
Sunday  I  happened  to  pass  her  house, 
which  was  on  a  lonely  part  of  the  road, 
and  stepped  in  to  ask  for  a  light  for  my 
cigar.  She  was  sitting  reading  beside  the 
fire  and  rose  civilly  to  give  me  what  1 
wanted,  laying  her  spectacles  across  the 
open  book.  ‘‘  After  all,’’  I  thought, 
”  she  is  not  as  bad  as  her  reputation,  or 
she  would  not  be  reading  the  Bible,”  and 
I  looked  to  see  what  part  of  the  Scripture 
she  had  been  studying.  Imagine  my 
amusement  and  surprise  to  find  that  it  was 
not  a  Bible  at  all,  but  a  copy  of  Lord 
Chesterfield’s  ”  Letters  to  his  Son”  ! 
Now  this  old  dame  would  infallibly  have 
gone  to  the  stake  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne. 

There  are  jealous  husbands  among  os 
still  ;  law  and  custom  unite  to  give  them 
due  protection,  and  public  opinion  has 
prevailed  to  suppress  the  fiightful  cruelty 
of  the  precautions  which,  in  primitive  so¬ 
ciety,  is  sanctioned  to  ensure  the  fidelity 
of  wives  to  their  lords.  It  is  said,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  among  certain  hill-tribes  in 
India,  it  is  the  ‘custom  for  a  husband  to 
cut  off  his  wife’s  nose  as  soon  as  the 
honeymoon  is  over,  so  that  her  beauty 
may  not  attract  inconvenient  admiration. 
Among  that  people  the  custom  is  as  closely 
associated  with  the  marriage  ceremony  as 
that  of  the  wedding-ring  is  among  our. 
selves. 

Talking  of  marriage  and  its  accompany, 
ing  observances,  it  is  high  time  to  protest 
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against  a  silly  exotic  practice  which  has 
been  allowed  to  fix  itself  in  our  country 
— namely,  rice-throwing  at  weddings. 
Old  shoes,  if  you  will,  though  some  peo¬ 
ple  might  be  glad  if  these  unlovely  mis¬ 
siles  were  prohibited  at  what  ought  to  be 
a  picturesque  and  is  a  somewhat  affecting 
moment ;  but  if  anything  must  be  thrown, 
let  it  be  old  shoes,  according  to  native 
tradition.  Rice  has  no  sanction  in  the 
annals  of  Christian  wedding?  :  it  is  a  piti¬ 
ful  sight  to  see  a  bride  and  bridegroom 
screening  their  eyes  to  avoid  the  stinging 
grains  ;  nor  always  successfully — for  one 
instance,  at  least,  remains  in  the  memory, 
of  a  bridegroom  who  was  laid  up  for 
weeks  from  the  effects  of  a  grain  of  rice 
in  the  eye. 

Obviously,  this  is  not  a  custom  indigen¬ 
ous  to  Britain,  though  in  the  country  of 
its  origin  it  boasts  a  respectable  antiquity, 
dating  from  about  the  year  1500  b.c., 
when  a  certain  sorcerer,  named  Chao,  was 
plotting  against  the  life  of  a  rival  sorcerer, 
a  young  lady  named  Peachblossom. 
Peachblossom  being  betrothed  to  Chao’s 
son,  Chao  fixed  for  the  wedding  a  day 
when  the  Golden  Pheasant,  a  most  trucu¬ 
lent  bird,  was  in  the  ascendant  (whatever 
that  may  mean).  He  knew  that  at  the 
moment  the  bride  should  enter  the  palan¬ 
quin  the  spirit-bird  would  cleave  her  pretty 
head  with  his  powerful  beak.  But  the 
art  of  Peachblossom  was  a  match  for  that 
of  Chao.  Foreseeing  everything,  “  when 
the  wedding  morning  came  she  gave  direc¬ 
tions  to  have  rice  thrown  out  at  the  door, 
which  the  spirit-bird  seeing,  made  haste 
to  devour,  and  while  his  attention  was 
thus  occupied,  Peachblossom  stepped  into 
the  bridal  chair  and  passed  on  her  way 
unharmed.  And  now  the  ingenuous 
reader  knows  why  he  throws  rice  after 
the  bride.” 

So  says  a  writer  in  the  “  Chinese 
Times,”  but  venerable  as  the  story  is  in 
the  Flowery  Land,  there  is  not  the  faint¬ 
est  excuse  for  commemorating  Chao  and 
Peachblossom  in  Christian  espousals. 
Perhaps  of  equal  antiquity,  but  of  far 
deeper  pathos  and  significance,  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  which  once  prevailed  in  certain  parts 
of  Scotland  of  including  in  the  bride’s 
trousseau  a  set  of  grave  clothes.  Of  such 
a  provision  much  might  be  made  by  the 
sombre  genius  qf  Pierre  Loti,  the  author 
of  that  heart-rending  romance,  ‘‘  Pecheur 
d’Islande.” 


IIa\ing  once  opened  the  door  to  foreign 
customs  in  connection  with  our  marriage 
ceremony,  it  is  hard  to  say  where  the  line 
should  be  drawn.  There  is  a  bewildering 
abundance  and  variety  to  choose  from. 
One  that  prevails,  or  used  to  prevail  (for 
it  is  said  the  missionaries  have  succeeded 
in  making  it  unfashionable),  in  the  New 
Hebrides  would  find  unbounded  favor  with 
the  disciples  of  Mrs.  Mona  Caird.  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  elevation 
of  elopement  into  a  national  institution. 
In  that  land  a  girl  used  to  have  no  choice 
in  the  matter  of  a  husband  ;  that  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  her  parents  or  the  chief 
of  the  tribe,  who  generally  gave  her  to  a 
bridegroom  much  older  tlian  herself. 
AVhat  followed  is  described  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Inglis  in  his  “  Bible  Illustrations  from  the 
New  Hebrides”  : — 

**  As  a  general  rale  she  lived  quietly  with 
him,  through  fear,  for  live  or  six  years,  till 
she  reached  the  full  vigor  of  womanhood, 
when  she  showed  that  she  had  a  will  and 
power  of  her  own.  She  then  began  to  cast 
her  eyes  on  some  vigorous  young  man  of  her 
own  age,  of  that  class  who  could  more  than 
hold  his  own  with  her  husband  .  .  .  they 
then  eloped  ;  a  quarrel  and  sometimes  a  war 
ensued,  if  pence  was  not  secured  by  a  large 
present  being  given  to  the  injured  husband 
and  bis  friends.  After  a  year  or  two,  longer 
or  shorter,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  woman 
would  quarrel  with  her  new  husband,  or  he 
with  her,  and  she  would  leave  him  and  be¬ 
come  the  wife  of  a  third  husband.  This  was 
not  an  exceptional  case  ;  it  was  the  normal 
state  of  society.  When  we  came  to  know  the 
people,  we  found  in  the  district  where  we 
lived,  that  among  the  thirty  or  forty  families 
nearest  to  us,  there  was  scarcely  a  woman 
who  bad  reached  middle  life  to  whom  it  might 
not  have  been  said,  us  our  Saviour  said  to 
the  woman  of  Samaria,  *  Thou  hast  had  five 
husbands,  and  he  whom  thsu  now  hast  is 
not  thy  husband.’  I  knew  one  or  two  women 
who  had  had  as  many  as  ten  husbands." 

But  our  would-be  emancipators  of  wom¬ 
en  must  understand  that  before  they  can 
hope  to  establish  this  utopian  state  of 
things  the  male  population  must  consider¬ 
ably  outnumber  the  female,  so  that  ladies 
shall  be  at  a  premium.  In  Aneityum,  it 
seems,  there  used  to  be  only  sixty-five 
women  to  a  hundred  men,  a  lesult  arrived 
at  by  a  national  custom  less  romantic  than 
universal  elopement,  namely,  the  strangu¬ 
lation  of  eveiy  wife  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  and  the  slaughter  of  female  in¬ 
fants.  It  seems,  fortunately,  as  if  these 
restless  architects  of  new-fangled  hearths 
have  been  born  centuries  too  late  to  in- 
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diice  the  world  to  try  their  experiment. 
Christianity,  chivalry,  and  civilization 
have  prevailed  to  alter  man’s  instinctive 
inquiry,  “  Where  is  a  woman?”  to 
“  What  is  a  woman  •”  to  change  his 
prayer  from  “  Bring  me  a  woman,”  to 
‘‘  Explain  to  me  a  woman.” 

Customs  connected  with  so  primary  a 
want  as  food  might  be  supposed  to  be  en¬ 
during,  and  so  they  are  in  some  respects, 
but  in  others  they  are  constantly  chang¬ 
ing.  To  let  alone  the  hours  of  meal-times 
(the  writer  has  already  ventured  some  ob¬ 
servations  on  these  in  the  pages  of 
”  Maga”  *),,the  mode  of  serving  dinner 
has  been  revolutionized  within  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  most  of  us.  “  To  put  your  legs 
under  a  friend's  mahogany”  is  still  a 
well-understood  figure  of  speech,  but,  for 
all  you  know,  in  sitting  down  to  dinner 
with  him  you  may  be  putting  them  under 
plain  deal.  The  phiasc  t?lls  of  a  time 
before  diner  a  la  russe  had  made  the  table¬ 
cloth  a  fixture,  by  removing  the  joints  and 
other  dishes  to  the  side-table,  and  replac¬ 
ing  them  by  barrow-loads  of  fruit,  flowers, 
and  sweetmeats,  a  revolution  almost  as 
complete  as  took  place  when  the  Gothic 
conquerors  of  Italy  set  the  fashion  of 
sitting  at  table  instead  of  reclining  in  the 
Koman  manner.  One  country-house,  and 
one  only,  I  have  still  the  privilege  of  visit¬ 
ing,  where  the  carving  is  still  done  on  the 
table  ;  and  after  dinner,  every  mo^ble 
having  been  lifted,  the  butler  withdraws 
the  cloth,  and,  with  pardonable  pride,  re¬ 
veals  an  expanse  of  mahogany — deeply, 
darkly,  beautifully  brown,  with  a  surface 
like  ice  to  the  eye,  and  satin  to  the  touch. 
It  is  probably  its  rarity  that  makes  one 
appreciate  this  feature  in  the  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  but  certainly,  as  the  decanters  slide 
noiselessly  round  in  their  silver  trays,  the 
claret  seems  to  borrow  a  more  silky  seduc¬ 
tion,  the  old  sherry  a  more  voluptuous 
glow,  than  they  possess  on  dinner-tables 
a  la  mode.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  he 
is  a  sagacious  host,  who,  instead  of  fol¬ 
lowing  sheep-like  in  the  ruck  of  every-day 
entertainers,  has  the  courage  to  retain 
some  distinct  feature  like  this.  It  is  sure 
to  dwell  pleasantly  in  the  minds  of  his 
guests,  for  it  reminds  them  of  times  long 
gone  by,  which  always  seem  brighter  and 
dearer  than  the  present.  As  M.  Taine  re- 
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marks  in  his  ”  Histoire  de  la  Litterature 
Anglaise,”  “  Je  veux  bien  croire  qu’alors 
les  choses  n’etaient  point  plus  belles 
qu’aujourd’hui  ;  mais  je  suis  stir  que  les 
homines  les  trouvaient  plus  belles.” 

There  prevails  in  our  dinner  parties  a 
sad  want  of  sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things.  The  cookery  is  consummate,  but 
there  is  far  too  much  of  it,  except  for  an 
epicure  ;  and  if  you  want  to  play  the 
epicure,  then  the  party  should  be  small, 
and  intent  on  the  same  purpose.  The 
Romans  of  the  decadence  brought  the  art 
of  dining  to  the  highest  perfection.  Their 
parties  never  exceeded  nine  in  number  ; 
professed  gourmets,  they  devoted  them¬ 
selves  during  dinner  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  ;  afterward,  when  the  body  had 
been  cared  for,  came  the  time  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  such  intellectual  refreshment  as 
might  be  had.  This  was  rational.  If 
one  is  to  be  sensual  let  it  be  set  about  in 
a  business-like  way.  Under  the  present 
system  we  confound  two  things  ;  we  spend 
lavishly  on  the  material  part  of  the  feast, 
and  we  set  it  as  if  it  were  possible  to  do 
it  justice  and  amuse  our  neighbors  at  the 
same  time.  The  moment  when  your  spirit 
leaps  to  the  knowledge  that,  in  spite  of 
the  eleven  chances  to  one  against  it  in  a 
leg  of  mutton,  the  gods  have  so  ordered 
that  upon  your  plate  shall  rest  the  succu¬ 
lent  disk  known  as  the  “Pope’s  eye” — 
that  moment,  I  say,  is  not  one  in  which 
you  find  it  agreeable  to  enter  upon  the 
merits  of  the  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill 
with  the  county  member’s  wife  beside 
you.  You  feel  that  you  must  either  swal¬ 
low  the  delicate  morsel  with  as  little  cere¬ 
mony  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  ordinary 
muscular  tissue,  or  concentrate  all  your 
faculties  on  its  deglutition.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  by  some  harsh  arbitrament 
of  Fate  you  have  been  served  with  the 
wing  of  a  woodcock,  while  an  uninstructed 
creature  in  tulle  and  moire  ribbons  picks 
hesitatingly  at  the  juicy  thigh  of  the  same 
bird,  and  allows  all  the  savory  wealth  of 
the  trail  to  be  carried  untasted  away,  can 
you  be  expected  to  respond  satisfactorily 
to  the  artle.ss  inquiry — “  If  you  are  fond 
of  lawn-tennis  ?” 

No.  Business  is  business.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  acted  wisely  in  so  arranging  as  to 
attend  to  one  thing  at  a  time.  By  all 
means  have  large  dinner-parties  ;  but,  by 
the  shade  of  Lucullus  !  let  there  be  more 
elasticity  about  them. 
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“  O  weariness  !  beyond  what  asses  feel 

Who  tread  the  circuit  of  the  cistern  wheel ; 
A  dnll  rotation  never  at  a  stay. 

Yesterday’s  face  twin  image  of  to-day; 

While  conversation,  an  exbansted  stock 
Grows  weary  as  the  clicking  of  the  clock.  ’ 

So  sung  Cowper,  and  matters  Lave  not 
mended  much  since  his  day. 

Of  course  there  arc  dinner-parties,  never 
large,  that  are  as  delightful  as  the  over¬ 
grown  feast  is  dismal  ;  little  intimate  par¬ 
ties,  where,  amid  shaded  lights,  well- 
oooked  dishes,  and  well-iipcncd  wines, 
the  golden  hours  slip  by  all  too  fast.  But 
if  you  want  your  hospitality  to  linger  long 
and  brightly  in  the  memory  of  your  guests, 
don’t  send  a  string  of  people  down  with 
the  nicest  attention  to  order  of  prece¬ 
dence,  even  to  the  dates  of  the  creation  of 
different  baronets  ;  ply  them  with  more 
dishes  than  any  one  ought  to,  or  than 
most  people  can,  eat ;  and  give  them  as 
much  wine  as  they  can  walk  away  with, 
and  withal  expect  them  to  be  entertain¬ 
ing.  Every  one  who  is  neither  a  glutton 
nor  a  dullard  groans  at  the  length  and 
dulness  of  dinners ;  hence  the  recourse 
which  has  been  had  of  late  years  to  to¬ 
bacco  in  the  dining-room,  saturated  with 
which,  and  reeking  in  every  stitch  of 
their  garments,  men  condescend  to  spend 
a  few  minutes  in  the  drawing-room  with 
tne  ladies  before  the  party  breaks  up. 

There  is  room  for  a  spirited  change  in 
this  custom  of  dinner-parties — for  a  new 
departure  on  the  part  of  some  one  in  a 
good  position  and  with  a  good  cook. 
Suppose  some  lady  who  has  a  large  Lon¬ 
don  house,  and  who  wishes  to  entertain, 
were  to  intimate  that  she  is  “  at  home,” 
•ay  from  eight  to  eleven,  and  put  petits 
diners  in  the  corner  of  her  cards.  An¬ 
swers  would  of  course  be  requested,  and 
the  number  who  would  come  could  be 
calculated  almost  to  a  nicety.  Then  let 
the  dining  room  be  set  as  for  a  ball-sup¬ 
per,  with  small  tables  with  four  or  six 
covers  each.  Guests  would  arrive  at  dif¬ 
ferent  hours,  the  onus  of  precedence  (to¬ 
tally  out  of  place  in  a  private  house)  would 
be  dispensed  with,  little  parties  would 
arrange  themselves  at  the  several  tables, 
ind  a  neat  little  dinner  be  served  to  each. 
In  this  way,  in  a  roomy  house,  it  would 
be  quite  easy  to  entertain  forty  or  fifty 
people  in  an  evening,  and  the  double  tri- 
amph  would  be  attained  of  breaking  intol¬ 
erable  routine  and  making  the  guests  en¬ 


joy  themselves.  At  least  the  experiment 
is  worth  trying. 

By  the  by,  as  we  have  got  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  dinners,  how  often  one  hears  the 
title  cordon  bleu  misapplied  to  a  man  cook. 
It  is  exclusively  appropriate  to  a  woman, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  “  Alraanach  des  Gourmands” 
(1830)  :  ‘‘  Si  les  gages  d’un  cuisinier,  ct 
surtout  les  habitudes  de  I’artiste,  vous  le 
rendent  trop  dispendieux,  bornez-vous  au 
cordon  bleu.  Faiteschoix  d’une  cuisinUre 
active,  propre,”  etc.  The  origin  of  the 
distinction  is  well  told  by  Abraham  Hay¬ 
ward  in  his  anonymous  and  lively  work, 
“The  Art  of  Dining”  (London,  1852). 
It  appears  that  Louis  XV.  held  the  firm 
opinion  that  no  woman  could  ever  attain 
to  the  highest  accomplishment  in  cookery. 
Madame  Dubariy,  resenting  this  as  a  slight 
upon  her  sex,  resolved  to  convert  him  by 
stratagem.  She  caused  a  consummate 
supper  to  be  prepared  and  served  for  the 
king  in  her  rooms  :  the  menu  has  been 
preserved  to  this  day  in  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  story.  It  was  a  complete 
success. 

‘  ‘  ‘  Who  is  this  new  cuisinier  of  yours  ?  ’  ex¬ 
claimed  the  monarch  when  this  unparalleled 
succession  of  agreeable  surprises  was  complete. 

‘  Let  me  know  bis  name,  and  let  him  hence¬ 
forth  form  part  of  our  royal  household.’ 

‘  AUons  done,  la  France  !  ’  retorted  the  de¬ 
lighted  ex-griselte,  *  have  I  caught  you  at  last  ? 
It  is*uo  cuisinier  at  all,  but  a  cuisiniere ;  and 
1  demand  a  recompense  for  her  worthy  both 
of  her  and  your  Majesty.  Your  royal  bounty 
has  made  my  negro,  Zamore,  governor  of 
Lncienne.s,  and  1  cannot  accept  less  than  a 
cordon  lieu  for  my  cuisiniere.'  ” 

TJnluckily  there  is  one  link  missing  to 
complete  the  authenticity  of  this  anecdote 
— the  name  of  this  great  artist  docs  not 
appear  on  the  roll  of  the  Order. 

A  brief  reference  to  yet  another  custom 
and  I  have  done.  Grace  before  meat 
should  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
dispensed  with,  not  only  because  of  the 
high  example  set  us  in  this  matter  and 
the  unvarying  Christian  practice,  but  also 
because  of  historic  association  (though 
this  is  getting  dangerously  near  the  mys¬ 
tic  province  of  folk-lore).  If  any  one  is 
disposed  to  ask  why  gratitude  should  be 
shown  by  grace  before  taking  food  any 
more  than  before  putting  on  his  clothes, 
or  entering  his  house,  or  enjoying  any¬ 
thing  else  that  is  as  necessary  to  life  as 
food,  let  him  remember  that  man  did  not 
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always  live  in  such  abundance  as  we  do 
now  ;  that  his  supplies  were  not  always 
BO  secure,  and  that  a  meal  in  primitive 
times  generally  depended  on  his  skill  and 
luck  in  ^hunting  and  hshing.  Can  it  be 
wondered,  then,  that  a  man  who  owed  rev¬ 
erence  to  any  divinity  at  all,  fell,  in  very 
early  ages,  into  the  excellent  habit  of  ex- 
pressintr  the  thanks  he  felt  at  sitting  down 
to  a  good  square  meal  ?  To  clothes,  for 
the  most  part,  he  was  indifferent,  they 
were  an  extra,  and  he  could  always  fall 
back  on  paint ;  a  bouse  also  might  be  dis¬ 


pensed  with,  so  long  as  there  were  good 
caves  ;  but  food — that  must  be  had.  So 
it  is  an  old  and  good  custom  saying  grace, 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  dis¬ 
use,  even  if  we  can  find  no  better  expres¬ 
sion  of  it  than  that  found  in  a  manuscript 
volume  of  recipes,  once  the  property  of 
the  rough-handed  Sir  Robert  Grierson  of 
Lag— 

“  O  Lord,  weir  ay  gangan  and  wer  ay  gettan, 
We  Bond  ay  be  comman  to  thee,  but  wer  ay 
forgettan.” 

— Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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A  MENDACIOUS  and  all  too  popular  poet 
has  remarked  in  his  rhymes  upon  the  singu¬ 
lar  physiological  effects  supposed  to  be 
produced  on  the  piscine  anatomy  “  When 
the  sun’s  perpendicular  rays  illumine  the 
depths  of  the  sea.”  In  this  preliminary 
physical  statement  the  bard  in  question  was 
very  much  out  of  it.  The  sun’s  perpen¬ 
dicular  rays,  we  all  know,  do  not  illumine 
the  depths  of  the  sea  at  all,  or  anything 
like  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  only  pene¬ 
trate,  at  the  very  outside,  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  fathoms  down  into  the  world  of 
waters,  beyond  which  distance  all  is  outer 
darkness.  The  light  that  falls  upon  the 
surface  has  been  entirely  absorbed  or  used 
up  in  reflection  long  before  it  reaches  any 
deeper  level. 

The  depths  of  the  sea  extend  much 
further  than  two  hundred  fathoms.  In 
some  places  the  plummet  marks  five  miles 
perpendicularly  before  it  reaches  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  average  soundings  in  the 
open  Atlantic  give  a  depth  of  from  2,000 
to  3,000  fathoms,  or  in  other  words 
(roughly  speaking)  from  two  to  three 
miles.  (The  landsman  is  not  usually 
strong  on  fathoms,  I  feel  sure,  so  I  let 
him  off  easy  with  his  more  familiar  stand¬ 
ard  of  horizontal  measurement.)  Hence  it 
will  immediately  be  obvious  to  the  mean¬ 
est  arithmetical  intelligence  that  when  you 
have  got  about  one-tenth  of  the  way  down 
to  the  abysses  of  the  sea,  or  a  good  deal 
less,  light  fails  you,  and  you  find  yourself 
thenceforth  involved  in  thick  watery  dark¬ 
ness. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ocean  bed  is 
thus  pitch  dark.  But  life  and  light  do 
not  cease  together.  Living  creatures, 


whose  ancestors  were  developed  in  the 
upper  strata  of  the  sea  or  on  the  shore 
shallows,  have  migrated  slowly  downward, 
generation  after  generation,  as  population 
above  pressed  them  hard,  and  have  adapt¬ 
ed  themselves  meanwhile  to  their  altered 
conditions.  How  far  down  in  the  sea  life 
can  be  supported  we  don’t  yet  know  with 
certainty  ;  but  it  is  settled  that  some 
species  find  it  worth  living,  in  spite  of 
Schopenhauer  and  Mr.  Mallock,  at  a  depth 
of  over  three  miles  from  the  surface.  If 
it  were  only  the  darkness  they  had  to  en¬ 
dure,  tnat  would  be  bad  enough  ;  but 
what  must  prove  far  more  trying  to  a 
sensitive  nature  is  the  extraordinary  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  superincumbent  mass  of  water. 
Those  persons  who  have  gone  down  into 
the  great  deep  in  a  diving-bell  must  surely 
have  noticed  how  very  unpleasant  this 
sense  of  compression  becomes,  often  to 
the  extent  of  making  blood  spurt  in  little 
outbursts  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 
To  meet  such  extra  pressure  the  deep-sea 
fish  have  had  to  be  specially  organized  ; 
and  one  indirect  result  of  this  special  or¬ 
ganization  led  to  the  first  suspicion  of  the 
existence  of  life  at  these  abysmal  depths, 
long  before  the  days  of  “  Challenger”  ex¬ 
peditions  and  profound  bottom-dredging. 

For  in  the  mid- Atlantic  sundry  un¬ 
known  and  odd-looking  creatures  were 
from  time  to  time  picked  up  floating  about 
dead,  which,  though  frequently  differing 
from  one  another  in  other  respects,  agreed 
as  a  rule  in  two  curious  and  at  first  sight 
seemingly  incomprehensible  particulars. 
For  one  thing,  even  when  quite  fresh  and 
recently  killed,  they  seemed  so  loosely 
knit  together  that  they  tumbled  to  pieces 
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like  mummies  at  the  slightest  touch  ; 
their  flesh  had  no  firmness  or  consistency 
of  any  sort,  and  it  was  found  exceedingly 
difficult  to  preserve  them  whole  for  future 
examination.  In  the  second  place,  they 
had  almost  always  come  by  their  death 
through  their  own  greediness,  in  the  par¬ 
tially  successful  attempt  to  swallow  and 
digest  a  brother  fish  at  least  as  big  as 
themselves,  and  sometimes  even  a  good 
deal  bigger.  This  last  feat  may  seem,  to 
be  sure,  on  first  hearing,  somewhat  too 
closely  modelled  on  the  incidents  related 
in  the  life  of  the  late  Baron  Munchausen  ; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true  and  strictly 
comprehensible.  For  the  mouths  of  these 
deep-sea  fish  are  very  wide  and  gaping, 
and  their  stomachs  consist  of  an  extensi¬ 
ble  elastic  bag,  almost  like  a  bladder  or 
an  india-rubber  membrane,  which  will 
spread  out,  if  necessary,  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  so  as  to  enclose  an  object  quite  as 
large  as  its  own  possessor.  The  floating 
fish  picked  up  in  the  Atlantic  were  thus 
observed  very  frequently  to  contain  within 
this  more  than  Falstaffian  protuberance 
the  body  of  another  fish  at  least  as  big  as 
themselves,  hanging  down  below  them  in 
their  very  much  stretched  and  extended 
receptacle. 

From  such  data  the  ingenious  ichthyolo¬ 
gist  of  the  day  at  once  deduced  the  not 
very  obvious  conclusion  that  these  hapless 
victims  of  their  own  misguided  appetite 
must  really  be  inhabitants  of  the  very  pro- 
foundest  abysses.  For  he  argued  thus. 
If  a  fish  who  habitually  lived  at  an  enor¬ 
mous  depth  in  the  sea  were  by  force  of 
circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  con¬ 
trol  to  be  brought  alive  to  the  surface,  his 
sudden  removal  from  the  immense  pres¬ 
sure  under  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
live  would  naturally  cause  all  the  gases  in 
his  body  to  expand  rapidly,  just  as  the  air 
in  the  diving-bell  expands  as  it  reaches 
the  top  of  the  water.  If  the  depth  at 
which  he  habitually  resided  was  some¬ 
thing  exceptionally  profound,  then  the 
expansion  would  be  sufficient  to  break  the 
tissues  in  pieces,  each  little  cell  or  vessel 
giving  way  separately  under  the  strain, 
till  the  entire  fish  fell  almost  bodily  into 
a  thousand  fragments.  In  short,  he  would 
blow  up  pieesmeal  by  the  simultaneous 
bursting  of  innumerable  little  internal  gas- 
reservoirs. 

And  what  would  be  the  circumstances 
over  which  his  control  was  so  precarious 


that  they  hurried  him  at  last  to  this  most 
unpleasant  doom  ?  Well,  suppose  for  a 
moment,  as  Dr.  Giinthcr  clearly  puts  it, 
a  fish  organized  to  live  at  a  depth  of  from 
five  to  eight  hundred  fathoms  comes  across 
another,  as  big  as  himself,  organized  to 
live  at  a  depth  of  from  three  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  fathoms,  about  the  debatable  bor¬ 
derland  zone  where  their  respective  realms 
march  together.  And  suppose  that  fish 
number  one  seizes  in  his  jaws  fish  number 
two,  and  endeavors  to  swallow  him  alive, 
or,  as  we  might  more  correctly  say,  to 
cover  or  enclose  him  in  his  patent  extensi¬ 
ble  stomach.  What  more  natural,  under 
such  circumstances,  than  that  the  swal¬ 
lowed  fish,  in  its  wild  struggles  to  escape, 
should  carry  its  swallower  out  of  its  depth 
— only  the  other  way  on — into  a  higher 
layer  of  water  to  which  its  organs  and 
tissues  are  very  ill  adapted  ?  There,  the 
diminished  pressure  of  a  less  column  of 
water  would  make  the  gases  inside  it  ex¬ 
pand  so  rapidly  that  the  deep-sea  fish 
would  soon  begin  to  act  positively  like  a 
balloon,  and  both  eater  and  eaten  would 
rise  at  once,  ever  faster  and  faster,  by  the 
upward  pressure  of  the  surrounding  liquid 
on  their  own  lighter  tissues,  toward  the 
unaccustomed  surface,  which  they  would 
reach  either  dead  or  in  a  dying  condition. 
That  is  the  simple  explanation  of  the  odd 
fish  which  are  found  now  and  again  float¬ 
ing  soft  and  flabby  on  the  water’s  top, 
with  another  big  fish,  as  large  as  them¬ 
selves,  coiled  up  undigested  in  their  pro¬ 
truded  stomachs. 

People  who  go  up  in  a  balloon  or  who 
climb  high  mountains  often  experience 
sensations  faintly  resembling  those  of  the 
deep-sea  fish  as  it  rises  on  its  last  fatal 
journey  toward  the  surface.  Only,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  pressure  removed  being  the 
comparatively  light  one  of  a  column  of 
air,  it  is  the  dense  weight  of  a  column  of 
water  a  mile  or  two  high  that  is  removed 
in  the  fish,  so  that  the  resulting  expansion 
is  something  vastly  more  voluminous. 
The  pressure  amounts,  in  fact,  to  a  ton 
per  square  inch  for  every  thousand  fathoms. 
For  a  similar  reason,  the  fish  seem  loosely 
knit  when  they  come  to  the  surface,  and 
have  soft  and  light  cartilaginous  skele¬ 
tons-;  but  under  the  enormous  pressure  in 
which  their  lives  are  passed,  often  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  three  tons  to  the  inch,  these 
flabby  muscles  must  become  firm  and  vig¬ 
orous,  and  these  fibrous  bones  as  solidly 
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bound  together  as  a  tiger’s  or  an  ele¬ 
phant’s. 

But  another  difficulty  seems  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  very  existence  of  organic 
beings  at  these  profound  depths.  With¬ 
out  light,  life  is  impossible.  P'or  all  life 
depends,  in  the  last  resoit,  as  physiology 
teaches  ns,  on  the  action  of  light  upon 
vegetable  tissues.  And  plants  at  least 
can’t  live  in  the  dark,  for  light  is  as  es¬ 
sential  to  their  organic  rhythm  as  food 
and  air  arc  to  animals.  Therefore,  it 
would  seem,  animals  can’t  live  there 
either  ;  for  all  animals  feed  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  off  plants,  which  they  either  eat 
in  person,  or  at  least  in  the  form  of  other 
animals  which  have  already  eaten  them. 
Hence  we  seem  to  arrive  at  a  biological 
dead- lock.  How  can  life  exist  at  all  at 
depths  where  light  can  never  penetrate  ? 

The  answer  is,  though  vegetable  life 
ceases  abruptly  with  the  sunlight,  animal 
life  manages  to  continue  by  preying  upon 
other  animals  who  belong  by  nature  to 
the  upper  strata.  We  know  now  that 
arctic  and  polar  creatures  depend  ulti¬ 
mately  for  all  their  food  upon  the  swarms 
of  little  pelagic  or  open-sea  animals  which 
are  carried  northward  by  warm  currents 
toward  the  frozen  regions.  Just  in  like 
manner  the  deep-sea  tish  live  upon  the  or¬ 
ganisms  which  fall  to  them  continually,  in 
a  sort  of  organic  pea-soup,  from  the  top¬ 
most  strata.  The  surface  of  the  sea  is 
alive  with  vast  swarms  of  minute  organ¬ 
isms,  both  plants  and  animals,  and  the 
“  Challenger”  investigations  have  shown 
conclusively  that  showers  of  these  keep 
dropping  day  and  night  like  a  constant 
rain”  toward  the  ooze  of  the  bottom.  A 
whole  deep-sea  fauna  of  fish,  and  crus¬ 
taceans,  and  nameless  creeping  things  feed 
upon  these  animalcules  so  generously 
showered  down  upon  them  like  the  manna 
from  heaven  :  and  other  predaceous  fish, 
again,  of  more  formidable  organization, 
feed  upon  the  fish  that  feed  upon  the 
animalcules.  Fish  of  the  first  class  are 
mostly  toothless  ;  they  pick  up  what  they 
can  get  by  straining  the  water  through 
their  lips  :  those  of  the  second  class  have 
fierce  fangs  like  a  wolf’s  or  a  shark's,  and 
look  veritable  sea- wolves  with  their  yawn¬ 
ing  jaws  and  prickly  backbones  and  pre¬ 
daceous  aspect. 

The  queerest  thing  about  deep-sea  crea¬ 
tures  is  their  arrangements  for  vision. 
Fish  that  live  at  very  great  depths  have 


either  no  eyes  at  all,  or  enormously  big 
ones.  Indeed,  there  are  two  ways  you 
may  get  on  in  these  gloomy  abysses — by 
delicate  touch- organs,  or  by  sight  that  col¬ 
lects  the  few  rays  of  light  due  to  phos¬ 
phorescence  or  other  accidental  soprees. 
Now,  as  we  go  down  in  the  water,  we  find 
at  each  depth  that  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  eyes  of  fish  are  steadily  progres¬ 
sive  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  Species 
that  live  at  a  depth  of  eighty  fathoms  have 
the  eye  already  a  good  deal  bigger  than 
their  nearest  representatives  that  live  at  or 
near  the  surface.  Down  to  the  depth  of 
two  hundred  fathoms,  where  daylight  dis¬ 
appears,  the  eyes  get  constantly  bigger 
and  bigger.  Beyond  that  depth  small- 
eyed  forms  set  in,  with  long  feelers  de¬ 
veloped  to  supplement  the  eyes.  Sight, 
in  fact,  is  here  beginning  to  atrophy.  In 
the  greatest  abysses  the  fish  are  mostly 
blind,  feeling  their  way  about  entirely  by 
their  sensitive  bodies  alone  over  the  naked 
surface  of  rock  at  the  bottom.  Some  of 
them  have  still  external  relics  of  function¬ 
less  eyes  ;  in  others,  the  oldest  and  most 
confirmed  abysmal  species,  the  eye  has 
altogether  disappeared  externally,  though 
its  last  representative  may  still  be  recog¬ 
nized,  embedded  deep  in  the  tissues  of  the 
head. 

But  many  deep-sea  fish  have  a  curious 
system  of  hollows  in  the  skull  or  along  a 
line  on  the  body,  which  secrete  mucus  or 
slime  ;  and  this  slime  often  envelops 
them  completely,  as  in  a  sheet  of  jelly, 
from  head  to  tail.  Strange  to  say,  it  is 
phosphorescent.  Moreover,  many  other 
deep-sea  species  have  two  sets  of  organs 
buried  in  their  skin,  consisting  of  round, 
shining,  opalescent  bodies,  very  closely 
resembling  mother-of-pearl.  One  sort 
are  large  and  oval,  and  are  placed  on  the 
head,  not  ^far  from  the  eye  :  the  other 
kind  are  smaller,  and  arianged  in  a  series 
along  the  body  and  tail,  a  pair  usually 
answering  to  each  joint  of  the  backbone. 
All  of  them  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
nerves,  and  they  seem  to  be  organs  for 
the  production  and  perhaps  also  for  the 
perception  of  phosphorescent  light.  If 
so,  we  may  suppose  that  each  such  fish 
goes  about  like  a  string  of  glowworms,  or 
a  train  of  lighted  cars,  all  the  organs 
along  his  side  or  tail  shining  faintly  in 
the  dark,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
luminous  paint.  Dr.  GUnther  suggests 
that  in  certain  cases  the  phosphorescence 
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may  be  produced  in  a  sort  of  backchain- 
ber  of  the  org;an,  and  then  emitted  in  par¬ 
ticular  directions  tbroucti  the  lens  in  front, 
precisely  as  a  policeman  flashes  his  bull’s- 
eye  on  any  suspected  point  in  the  back 
premiies  of  his  beat.  On  the  subject  of 
these  curious  mechanisms,  however,  sci¬ 
ence  has  not  yet  said  her  last  word.  All 
that  we  can  do  at  present  is  to  recognize 
their  existence  among  many  deep-sea  hsh, 
and  to  conclude  that  they  must  have  some 
special  service  to  perform  for  the  organ¬ 
ism  in  the  way  of  making  up  for  other¬ 
wise  defective  senses. 

No  doubt  at  all,  however,  exists  as  to 
the  fact  that  many  deep-sea  animals  do 
emit  light,  though  the  precise  nature  of 
the  mechanism  for  its  emission  is  not 
always  certain. 

Whatever  little  light  may  be  produced 
in  the  ocean  depths  by  such  phospho¬ 
rescent  lamps  or  other  queer  physiological 
devices  can  only  serve  to  show  the  shapes 
and  sizes  of  bodies,  but  not  to  display 
ornamental  colors.  For  all  deep-sea  fish 
are  very  plain  in  their  coloring,  being  either 
black  or  sedately  silvery,  which  would 
not  happen  if  their  mates  could  see  blue 
or  green  or  pink  or  yellow,  hues  so  often 
produced  in  shore-haunting  or  pelagic 
fishes  by  the  selective  influence  of  sexual 
preferences.  Luminousness  in  their  case, 
as  with  the  glowworm  and  the  fire-fly, 
must  largely  take  the  place  of  beauty  of 
color  or  ornamental  adjuncts  as  a  means 
of  allurement  for  their  slimy  mates.  In¬ 
deed,  in  the  vast  majority  of  luminous 
animals  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the 
phosphorescent  light  is  useful  only  in 
guiding  one  sex  in  its  search  for  the 
other  ;  and  this  is  probably  the  case  with 
deep-sea  flsh  as  well  as  with  terrestrial 
creatures.  So  far  as  food  is  concerned, 
the  lamps  can  only  serve,  if  anything,  as 
a  warning  to  the  prey  to  get  out  of  the 
way  ;  but  so  preponderating  a  number  of 
deep-sea  animals  are  either  blind  or  belong 
to  lower  types  which  never  possessed  any 
eyes  at  all,  that  this  disadvantage  can 
hardly  tell  much  against  the  few  luminous 
and  eye-bearing  kinds  anions:  so  sightless 
a  company.  In  fact,  they  would  seem  to 
illustrate  the  old  French  proverb,  Parmi 
les  aveuylea  le  horgne  est  roi. 

In  East- end  lodging  houses,  they  say, 
you  will  always  And  representatives  of 
every  class  of  society — university  men, 
captains  of  dragoons,  disfrocked  parsons, 
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younger  sons  of  baronets,  chimney-sweeps, 
newspaper  editors,  tinkers,  tailors,  sol¬ 
diers,  sailors,  butchers,  bakers,  candlestick- 
makers,  Queen’s  counsel,  betting  men, 
and  jolly  undertakers.  It  is  just  the  same 
with  the  deep-sea  fauna.  Members  of 
every  family  of  fish,  high  or  low,  sink  in 
the  world  now  and  again,  and  after  vari¬ 
ous  struggles  subside  at  last  to  the  very 
dregs  of  the  oceanic  population.  They 
take  to  the  abysses  as  an  alternative  to 
annihilation  ;  they  find  themselves  in  the 
most  literal  sense  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea.  And  of  the  two  evils  they 
choose  the  least — the  latter.  For  to  take 
to  the  deep  sea,  mind  you,  is  really  and 
truly  going  down  in  the  world.  It  is  ac¬ 
cepting  a  lower  and  more  undesirable 
place  in  the  hierarchy  of  nature.  If  for 
no  other  reason,  the  abysses  are  uncom¬ 
fortable,  viewed  as  a  place  of  permanent 
residence,  by  reason  of  their  unpleasantly 
low  temperature.  The  conditions  aie 
Arctic.  Even  in  the  tropica,  the  water 
at  five  hundred  fathoms  sinks  as  low  as 
40°  Fahrenheit,  and  from  1,000  fathoms 
downward  it  is  uniformly  a  degree  or  two 
only  above  freezing  point.  This  temper¬ 
ature  remains  quite  unaffected  by  warmth 
or  cold  on  the  surface,  being  the  same  at 
the  equator  as  in  the  Arctic  circle.  Hence 
the  fish  that  go  down  in  the  world  and 
take  to  the  depths  may  be  compared  to 
such  unhappy  races  as  the  Fuegians  or  the 
Esquimaux,  pushed  by  more  hardy  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  good  things  of  this  world 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  perpetual  freezing 
line.  Nevertheless,  all  families  of  fish 
have  in  their  time  suffered  through  some 
of  their  members  this  last  indignity. 
There  are  few  tribes  nobler  or  more  domi¬ 
nant  in  all  waters,  for  example,  than  the 
brave  and  intelligent  salmonoids  :  yet  even 
the  salmon  kind  have  sometimes  gone  to 
the  bad.  one  of  their  number  (Bathylagus), 
having  been  dredged  up,  a  degraded  sea- 
trout,  from  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  at  a 
depth  of  over  2,000  fathoms.  The  eels, 
again,  though  somewhat  less  distinguished 
in  their  human  associations,  are  a  group 
of  exceedingly  powerful  and  aggressive 
fishes,  who  seldom  have  to  descend  to 
taking  a  second  place  in  the  economy  of 
nature  ;  but  there  are  certain  big  deep- 
sea  congers  who  live  at  a  depth  of  more 
than  two  miles,  and  one  remarkable  species, 
with  an  enormous  head  and  wide  gaping 
mouth,  is  only  known  through  three  float- 
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ing  specimens,  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  their  stomachs  distended 
by  having  swallowed  some  other  fish  which 
weighed  three  or  four  times  as  much  as 
its  would-be  devourer.  Let  this  be  a  les¬ 
son  to  us  always  to  chop  our  meat  very 
fine,  and  never  to  wish  to  rise  above  that 
station  in  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  the 
existing  distribution  of  functions  in  this 
country  to  call  us. 

On  the  whole,  however,  though  fish  of 
all  families  have  contributed  tbeir  quotum 
to  the  formation  of  this  peculiar  deep-sea 
fauna,  it  is  the  nocturnal  foims  that  have 
specially  sunk  in  the  world,  through  their 
own  shortcomings,  to  the  nether  abysses. 
Night-prowling  kinds  are  always  rather 
skulking  loafers,  left  behind  in  the  race 
for  life,  and  therefore  ready,  like  the 
burglar  or  the  jackal,  to  pick  up  a  dishonest 
livelihood  in  the  dark,  anywhere  or  any¬ 
how.  Moreover,  all  these  nocturnal  fish 
have  either  big  eyes  or  very  bad  ones, 
and  in  both  cases  they  are  quite  accus¬ 
tomed  to  prowling  about  in  search  of  food 
with  very  little  light  indeed,  or  none  to 
speak  of.  Hence  it’s  easier  for  them  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  their  new  sur¬ 
roundings  in  the  depths  than  for  other 
kinds  of  fish  ;  and  the  consequence  is 
that  pelagic  nocturnal  families  are  the 
ones  most  fully  represented  in  the  deep- 
sea  fauna.  The  family  of  the  scopelids, 
for  example,  which  includes  our  good  old 
friend  the  Bombay  duck,  is  an  extremely 
abysmal  one  ;  several  of  its  genera  and 
species  have  taken  entirely  to  life  in 
very  low  places,  ranging  from  a  thousand 
fathoms  downward  to  nearly  three  miles, 
and  with  all  kinds  of  variations  in  eyes, 
teeth,  jaws,  and  general  appearance.  But 
even  the  surface  kinds  rise  to  the  top  by 
night  only,  to  go  on  the  prowl  for  prey, 
descending  to  the  depths  by  day  or  in 
rough  weather,  for  security  against  sun- 
light  or  agitation  of  the  water.  This  is 
the  case  with  our  genial  friend  the  Bom¬ 
bay  duck  himself,  who  is  phosphorescent 
when  fresh,  and  when  dried  is  toasted  in 
the  oven  and  eaten  with  curry. 

As  to  the  shapes  and  appendages  of 
deep-sea  fish,  they  arc  endless  in  their 
curiosity  and  aimless  in  their  diversity. 
It  is  a  well-known  habit  of  fish  to  be  odd  ; 
and  some  of  the  oddest  of  the  number  in¬ 
habit  the  deep  seas.  In  one  case  they  are 
wedge  shaped,  in  another  long  and  lank, 
in  a  third  they  resemble  nothing  on  earth 


so  much  as  the  hobgoblins  at  the  Drury 
Lane  pantomime.  There  are  the  curious 
ribbon-fish,  with  their  fins  prolonged  into 
feelers  many  times  as  long  as  the  body  ; 
and  there  are  other  strange  types  with 
pointed  tails  and  eyeless  beads  that  look 
more  like  nightmares  than  actual  produc¬ 
tions  of  matter-of-fact  nature.  And  when 
the  original  oddity  of  the  forms  has  been 
further  increased  by  the  voracious  swallow¬ 
ing  propensities  of  deep-sea  life,  the  re¬ 
sulting  shape  is  sometimes  supremely  ludi¬ 
crous,  as  in  the  case  of  that  little  four- 
inch-long  sea-wolf,  figured  by  Gunther, 
who  has  filled  his  capacious  pouch  with  a 
brother  tioh  measuring  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble  just  double  his  own  size. 

Most  of  these  specialized  deep-sea  types 
must  have  inhabited  the  abysses  for  an 
enormous  length  of  time,  in  order  to  have 
become  so  thoroughly  adapted  to  the 
strange  world  they  live  in — a  world  of 
darkness,  cold,  and  preternatural  stillness, 
a  world  where  no  sound  ever  breaks  the 
death-like  silence,  and  no  breeze  ever  dis¬ 
turbs  the  eternal  calm.  The  gradual  ob¬ 
solescence  of  eyes  as  one  proceeds  from 
the  surface  downward  suggests  the  idea 
that  the  fish  have  gone  on  fitting  them¬ 
selves  from  time  to  time  to  lower  and  ever 
lower  depths  of  abysmal  existence.  For 
in  these  dark  and  chilly  zones  no  differ¬ 
ences  can  be  marked  of  north  or  south,  of 
district  or  region  ;  each  species  ranges  by 
depth  alone,  and  the  varying  depths  be¬ 
long  to  varying  types,  exactly  as  one  ob¬ 
serves  with  the  belts  of  vegetation  as  one 
rises  on  a  mountain.  Of  course  a  fish 
that  is  adapted  to  a  pressure  of  a  thousand 
fathoms  can’t  easily  support  a  depth  of 
fifteen  hundred  ;  and  a  blind  species  se¬ 
lected  for  the  pressure  of  the  three-mile 
line  would  “  blow  itself  up  with  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion,”  like  the  fly  in  the 
song,  if  it  ventured  to  rise  to  the  un¬ 
wonted  height  of  a  mile  below  the  surface. 

Yet  in  their  own  way  these  strange 
abysmal  types  show  a  marvellous  adapta¬ 
tion,  after  all,  to  the  wants  of  their  envi¬ 
ronment.  Some  of  them  grope  out  their 
way  by  wonderfully  sensitive  feelers, 
which  wave  around  them  on  every  side  in 
the  deep  still  water.  Some  of  them  light 
up  their  own  path,  like  carriages  on  a 
country  highway,  by  opalescent  flashes 
from  their  own  electric  dynamos.  Some 
of  them  feel  their  way  with  hands  over 
the  bottom,  or  peer  with  great  eyes  like 
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cats  and  owls  through  the  dim  twilight  of  lousness,  force,  and  an  unblemished  moral 
the  abysses.  Some  of  them  clothe  them-  character. 

selves  from  head  to  tail  in  flashing  sheets  The  worst  openings  in  the  world  are  as 
of  phosphorescence,  and  move  through  crowded  as  the  best.  Wherever  a  chance 
the  waters,  illuminated  from  within  by  exists  of  earning  a  livelihood  somehow, 
their  own  inner  light,  like  esoteric  Buddh-  there  some  man  or  fish  is  ever  at  hand 
ists.  One  terrible  Atlantic  form — cruel,  ready  to  embrace  it.  Or  rather,  for  every 
with  fierce  fangs  set  in  bis  horrible  jaws  opening  there  are  a  dozen  men  and  a 
— carries  a  double  pair  of  signal  lanterns  dozen  fish,  all  waiting  to  compete,  tooth 
just  in  front  of  each  great  staring  eye,  and  nail,  against  one  another,  with  inter- 
and  wears  a  long  movable  barbel  under-  necinc  warfare.  It  is  struggle  for  life 
neath  his  chin,  which  acts  as  a  feeler  for  everywhere  and  with  everybody  alike  ; 
him  while  on  the  prowl  after  prey.  In  and  when  the  four-mile  line  is  crowded  to 
every  case  the  self-same  moral  is  fixed  excess,  enterprising  pioneers  of  blind  and 
upon  our  attention  :  even  in  the  lowest  phosphorescent  piscinity  will  fight  with 
and  most  undesirable  walks  (or  swims)  of  one  another,  we  may  be  sure,  in  a  deadly 
life,  immense  adaptation  is  still  necessary  scramble,  like  the  Oklahoma  rush,  to  get 
to  success  ;  you  can’t  get  on,  be  it  only  a  first  footing  in  the  cold  and  cheerless 
as  a  crossing-sweeper,  without  ingenuity,  five-mile  stratum. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
cunning,  strength,  adaptability,  unscrupu- 
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with  meadows  encircling  it,  and  patches 
of  green  trees  rising  above  it.  The  place 
It  was  nearly  dark  when  the  bells  were  was  most  lovely  in  the  spring  but  so 
ringing  for  even  song  in  Wellminster,  for  balmy  was  the  Wellminster  air  that  even 
the  day  had  been  dull  and  the  time  of  in  December  the  hedges  were  not  entirely 
year  was  December,  and  though  it  was  leafless  and  gave  a  pleasant  sense  of  ver- 
scarcely  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  dure  for  the  eyes  to  rest  on. 
darkness  had  descended  and  lay  brooding  Inside  the  Cathedral  brooded  a  mysteri- 
over  the  Cathedral  city.  ous  gloom.  Service  was  held  in  the  choir. 

But,  even  so,  there  was  light  enough  which  was  sombre  with  black  oak  and  lit 
to  see  how  beautiful  was  the  old  structure,  by  many  candles.  On  this  dark  Decem- 
The  mistiness  of  the  atmosphere  added  ber  day  the  white-robed  choir  singing  full- 
but  another  charm  to  it,  softening  its  hard  throated  added  their  quota  to  the  almost 
outlines  so  that  the  gray  stones  seemed  to  sensuous  beauty  of  the  place, 
blend  with  the  gray  surroundings  and  It  was  a  place  to  dream  in,  without 
make  one  harmonious  whole.  There  had  doubt,  but  Wellminster  was  not  given  to 
been  much  shaking  of  heads  at  the  incon-  dreaming.  Perhaps  in  the  whole  city 
gruity  of  styles  which  marred  the  perfect-  there  was  but  one  visionary,  one  enthusi- 
ness  of  the  building,  a  little  Norman  here,  ast ;  that  one  was  Ruth  Deland,  a  daughter 
a  little  Gothic  there,  early  Gothic,  late  of  one  of  the  vicars-choral. 

Gothic — then  a  touch  of  Tudor  ;  but  all  Whither  her  dreams  had  carried  her  it 
critics  were  agreed  on  one  point,  that  the  was  easy  to  see,  for  at  the  first  note  of 
whole  was  beautiful.  the  anthem  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  a 

And  if  the  Cathedral  was  beautiful  in  look  of  almost  divine  rapture  came  into 
itself,  its  surroundings  were  no  less  so.  her  pale  face.  It  was  not  a  beautiful 
It  lay  in  the  midst  of  green  fields,  girt  in  face  :  it  was  too  thin  for  one  thing,  and 
by  hills  that  rose  and  fell  softly.  There  the  dark  fiery  eyes  brimful  with  longing 
was  nothing  hard,  nothing  abrupt  in  the  seemed  as  if  they  had  burned  themselves 
landscape.  Seen  from  the  hills  on  a  sun-  into  her  head  ;  but  still  it  possessed  more 
shiny  day,  the  Cathedral  lay  like  a  jewel  real  beauty  than  many  a  one  with  comelier 
sparkling  in  its  setting,  a  thing  of  beauty,  features.  A  flush  crept  into  it  as  the 
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music  rose  and  fell  :  her  throat  strained 
and  throbbed  as  if  she  would  fain  have 
sung  too  ;  but  she  pressed  her  two  lips 
closely  together,  muttering  with  tightly 
clasped  hands,  “  Keep  me  from  idolatry, 
O  Lord.”  And  as  the  last  notes  died 
away  a  little  sigh  escaped  her  almost  in¬ 
voluntarily  ;  she  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  and  prayed  passionately,  heeding 
nothing  round  her,  losing  consciousness 
of  her  identity  in  the  fervor  of  her  plead¬ 
ings.  And  when  the  organ  pealed  out  the 
end  of  the  service  she  rose,  with  the  look 
in  her  eyes  of  one  who  has  seen  deep  into 
things  holy.  She  stumbled  out  of  the 
choir,  a  tall,  slender,  young  thing  stiM 
steeped  in  her  dreaming,  until  the  friendly 
nod  of  the  verger  brought  her  to  herself. 
“  Waiting  for  your  father,  miss  ?”  he 
asked.  ‘‘  Yes,”  she  answered  almost  ab¬ 
sently  ;  “there  he  is.”  Even  in  the 
gathering  darkness  her  quick  eyes  had  dis¬ 
cerned  her  father.  Deland,  deprived  of 
his  surplice,  was  a  common-looking  man 
enough,  red-faced  and  with  grizzled  hair  ; 
a  man  who  looked  not  discontented  nor 
happy,  but  simply  apathetic. 

“  I  shall  go  to  the  station  now,  Ruth,” 
he  said  with  an  effort  to  seem  bustling, 
“  to  meet  Crispi.  I  have  told  them” 
(with  a  motion  of  his  hand  toward  the  dis¬ 
persing  choir-boys)  “  of  Crispi’s  coming, 
and  they  are  mad  with  excitement ;  but 
you  had  better  go  to  the  Close  and  see 
that  all  is  ready  to  receive  him.” 

“  Yes,  father,”  she  answered  softly, 
and  the  tones  led  one  to  suppose  that  she 
could  not  have  said  “  no”  to  anything  ; 
but  her  face  had  saddened  at  her  father’s 
speech  and  she  walked  along  pensively 
until  she  reached  the  quaint  old  Close 
where  all  the  vicars-choral  resided.  She 
looked  at  it  lovingly  ;  familiarity  with  it 
had  not  dimmed  her  sense  of  its  beauty, 
which  her  quiet  nature  led  her  so  fully  to 
appreciate.  Indeed  the  dreaming  town 
with  its  atmosphere  of  gentle  decay  har¬ 
monized  well  with  the  sober  old-fashioned 
garb  she  wore  and  the  tranquil,  almost 
spiritual,  expression  of  her  face. 

Meanwhile  Deland  had  reached  the 
station  which  always  seemed  an  anachro¬ 
nism.  The  trains  themselves  appeared  op¬ 
pressed  with  the  same  idea.  They  always 
crawled  into  the  station  slowly,  slowly,  as 
if  they  came  under  compulsion,  protest¬ 
ing  ;  and  when  they  departed  the  engine 
gave  an  indignant  snort,  glad  to  leave  the 


ancient  city  that  was  so  much  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  trains  and  bustling  life.  Truth 
to  say  there  never  was  much  traffic.  The 
people  who  came  were  mostly  sight  seers, 
and  knowing  that  they  had  but  one  sight 
to  see,  the  Cathedral,  they  did  not  bring 
much  bustle  with  them.  But  this  was  not 
the  time  of  year  to  bring  sight-seers,  and 
the  few  farmers  who  made  use  of  the 
train  for  the  monthly  market  did  not  lend 
much  animation  to  the  traffic.  On  this 
occa.sion,  however,  there  was  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  passenger  ;  a  small,  lean,  brown-faced 
man  enveloped  in  a  fur-lined  overcoat, 
with  great  diamond  rings  dashing  on  his 
thin  hands  that  he  with  foreign  gestures 
stretched  out  to  Deland. 

“  Here  I  am  at  last  !”  he  said  briskly. 
“  But  what  a  crawling  train  !  Let  us 
walk  a  little.  Deland  ;  I’m  tired  of  sitting 
still.” 

“  Just  the  same  as  ever,  Crispi  !”  said 
Deland.  “  Not  one  day  older,  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  !” 

“  Humph  !”  returned  the  other  reflec¬ 
tively,  “  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  you. 
How  is  the  voice  ?” 

Dcland  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“  There’s  nothing  left  of  it,  nothing.  If 
I  had  anything  to  live  on  I  would  give  up 
the  pretence  of  singing  ;  but  as  it  is,  I 
may  be  thankful  I  am  still  a  vicar  choral.” 

Crispi  did  not  answer  ;  perhaps  he  did 
not  agree  with  his  friend.  “  But  there 
is  stuff  in  the  choir  ;  you  told  me  of  two 
boys?”  he  asked  anxiously.  Deland 
smiled.  “  That’s  all  right,  Crispi,”  he 
said.  “  You  have  not  come  for  noth¬ 
ing.” 

It  was  quite  dark  when  they  reached 
the  Close.  Crispi  looked  around  him 
curiously.  “  It’s  a  strange  old  place, 
this,”  he  said.  “  Good  to  stay  one  night 
in,  I  should  say  ;  and  yet  I  don’t  dislike 
it.  It  has  an  atmosphere  of  its  own, — a 
place  to  shut  up  close  in  one’s  memory, 
to  dwell  upon  when  one  wants  to  think 
of  something  quiet,  something  peaceful  ; 
a  place  to  moulder  down  to  one’s  grave 
in.”  A  boy  passed  by  whistling  a  chant. 
The  Cathedral  bell  tolled  out  the  time  as 
if  corroborating  Crispi’s  words.  Then 
the  two  men  paced  along  silently  ;  De¬ 
land,  racking  his  brains  to  And  something 
which  might  interest  his  friend,  Crispi 
equally  at  fault.  They  had  reached  the 
Close  when  suddenly  through  the  mist- 
laden  air  there  rang  out  a  voice  so  pure. 
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80  clear,  that  Crispi  started.  “  Great 
Heaven,  what  have  we  here  ?”  he  cried, 
and  looked  around  him  excitedly. 

“It  is  only  Ruth  singing,”  answered 
the  father.  The  song  is  hackneyed  now, 
yet  still  fresh  with  the  impress  of  genius. 
Ruth  was  singing  Angels  ever  bright  and 
fair,  ar.d  her  bell  like  voice,  breaking 
through  the  heavy  air,  calling  upon  the 
old  slumbering  echoes  to  testify  with  her 
to  the  eternal  beauty  of  the  angels,  was 
laden  with  such  fervid  piety  that  it  re¬ 
vealed  the  secret  of  the  girl’s  heart.  The 
song  betrayed  such  a  love  of  all  things 
divine,  such  a  longing  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  hidden  perfectness  which  can  never 
be  seen  by  mortal  eyes,  that  it  was  even 
more  touching  than  it  was  beautiful.  De¬ 
land,  who  knew  bis  daughter  well,  was 
stirred  by  it  out  of  his  apathy.  Crispi, 
who  recognized  nought  in  it  but  the  most 
consummate  art,  was  nearly  wild  with  ex¬ 
citement.  He  stood  in  the  damp  night 
air,  oblivious  of  all  save  one  thing,  this 
beautiful  voice.  When  she  had  finished, 
he  drew  a  long  breath.  “  You  have 
grounded  her  well,  my  friend,  but  / — I 
will  finish  her  education  !  Europe  will 
ring  with  the  fame  of  this  beautiful  so¬ 
prano.  Was  this  then  your  surprise  for 
me  ?” 

Deland  said  nothing,  but  opening  the 
door,  entered  the  poor  little  sitting  room, 
which  looked  snug  enough  now  with  its 
bright  fire.  Ruth  had  left  the  piano  and 
was  standing,  kettle  in  hand,  absorbed  in 
the  mysteries  of  tea-making.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  seriousness  in  her  manner, 
but  then  she  did  everything  seriously. 

Crispi  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  eagerly  and 
scanned  her  anxiously.  “  Figure  good,” 
he  muttered  ;  “  slight,  but  the  chest  is 
all  right  ;  a  little  pale,  but  then  there  is 
always  rouge.”  Ruth  looked  at  this 
strange  visitor  of  her  father’s  with  astun- 
ishment ;  she  could  not  utter  the  few 
words  of  welcome  she  had  prepared,  but 
Crispi  was  not  backward. 

“Miss  Deland,”  he  cried,  “you  are 
superb  !”  This  but  affrighted  Ruth  the 
more  ;  she  turned  to  her  father  with  a 
questioning  gaze. 

“  Never  mind  now,  Crispi,”  he  said  in 
an  undertone.  “You  do  not  understand 
Ruth  ;  you  will  frighten  her  to  death  ; 
forget  her  singing  !” 

A  gleam  of  intelligence  shone  on  the 
other’s  face,  and  his  manner  changed. 


“  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you,”  he  said 
effusively  ;  “  so  glad  to  see  your  dear 
father  again.  You  do  not  reinemtier  me, 
do  you  ?  You  were  but  a  little  child.” 

“  No,”  Ruth  answered  simply  ;  “  I 
have  no  memory  of  you.  But  you  must 
be  tired.  Will  you  have  some  tea  ?” 

Crispi  liked  the  girl’s  unaffected  man¬ 
ner  ;  it  was  dignified,  and  she  was  not 
shy.  He  kept  on  talking  commonplaces 
for  a  while,  but  after  some  time  he  could 
no  longer  restrain  himself  from  speaking 
of  the  subject  nearest  to  his  heart.  “  You 
sing.  Miss  Ruth  ?”  he  asked.  “Though 
it  is  scarcely  fair  on  you  to  put  that  ques¬ 
tion,  for  I  have  heard  you.” 

Ruth  did  not  answer,  but  turned  toward 
her  father.  The  bright  blood  mounted  to 
her  pale  cheeks,  and  receding  left  them 
paler.  Crispi  gazed  in  astonishment  at 
the  pair.  What  was  the  mystery  of 
Ruth’s  voice  ?  Most  women  would  have 
been  proud  to  own  it. 

“  Ruth  sines  to  me  sometimes,”  said 
Deland  in  a  hesitating  manner  ;  “  but  she 
has  strange  ideas  concerning  singing, 
Crispi.  Indeed  she  was  angry  with  me 
for  telling  you  of  the  two  choristers  ;  she 
would  rather  you  left  them  where  they 
are.” 

“  Butl  will  make  their  fortunes  if  they 
can  sing.  Miss  Dcland,”  he  said  eagerly. 

“  How  can  you  ?”  she  asked  simply. 

“  By  teaching  them,  introducing  them 
to  agents  who  will  get  them  engagements 
for  concerts  and  operas  !”  answered  the 
little  man  glibly.  “You  have  no  idea 
how  much  money  a  tenor  can  earn  in 
opera  ;  and  as  for  a  soprano  like  yours  !” 
He  stretched  out  his  arms  as  if  his  words 
would  be  powerless  to  express  how  much 
a  soprano  could  make  by  her  voice. 

“  How  will  that  benefit  them  ?”  asked 
the  girl. 

“  How  ?” 

“  Yes,”  she  answered.  Crispi  noticed 
that  her  cheek  was  beginning  to  glow,  and 
the  red  blood  showed  warm  under  the 
delicate  clearness  of  her  skin.  “  See  1” 
she  went  on.  “  This  is  what  I  think  of 
singing.  It  is  right  to  tell  you  at  once  ; 
we  shall  be  better  friends  afterward  when 
you  know  it.  Perhaps  I  may  say  rather 
that  I  know  it  than  that  I  think  it.  It  is 
this.  God  gives  us,  who  sing,  our  voice. 
Nothing  that  man  can  do  can  make  it. 
It  comes  straight  from  God,  and  it  should 
be  poured  out  to  God.  I  would  fain  sing 
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in  churchen,  did  I  not  think  that  too 
much  music  might  prove  a  snare  and 
draw  my  thoughts  from  Him.  But  to 
man,  and  for  man,  I  wilt  not  sing.  And 
I  think  it  is  ctuel  of  you  to  lure  away 
these  lads  who  are  but  on  the  threshold  of 
life,  making  their  beautiful  gift  a  source 
of  danger  to  them.  Let  them  use  it,  as 
now,  in  the  service  of  God.  They  are 
not,  as  1  am,  easily  touched  by  the  mere 
love  of  the  music,  against  which  I  pray 
as  against  idolatry  ;  but  do  not  bid  them 
don  a  dress  which  is  not  theirs,  and  strut 
about  a  stage  professing  to  be  characters 
whii-h  they  are  not.” 

The  girl’s  eloquent  appeal  moved  her 
father.  He  took  her  soft,  though  some¬ 
what  toil-stained,  hand  in  his  and  stroked 
it.  But  on  Crispi  it  produced  no  appar¬ 
ent  effect  save  that  he  said  suavely,  ”  Very 
well,  my  dear,  very  well  !”  But  he  raged 
in  his  heart ;  and  whe.:  he  retired  to  his 
room  he  wondered  to  himself  alternately 
how  he  had  been  able  to  refrain  from 
laughing  at  the  strange  ideas  of  this  pretty 
Puritan,  and  how  he  had  kept  himself 
from  denouncing  the  narrow  Calvinism 
that  condemned  all  that  was  beautiful  in  art 
on  the  ground  that  the  love  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  belonged  to  the  flesh  and  must  there¬ 
fore  be  hurtful  to  the  spirit.  Yet  he 
could  not  divest  himself  of  a  certain  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  girl  as  an  upright,  honest, 
gifted  woman,  though  he  swore  a  big 
oath,  bigger  than  the  dimity-curtained 
bedroom  of  the  Close  had  heard  for  many 
a  long  day,  that  he  would  gain  her  yet. 
But  he  knew  he  must  act  warily. 

The  days  passed  monotonously,  but  not 
unpleasantly  in  Wellininster.  There  was 
no  sound  abroad  but  the  voice  of  the 
Cathedral  bells  calling  to  prayer,  and  the 
chiming  of  the  church  clock  telling  the 
slow  hours.  The  talk  was  all  Cathedral, 
and  still  it  was  not  unpleasant  to  Crispi  ; 
for  one  thing  he  had  an  object  in  view  ; 
for  another,  he  could  not  help  feeling  the 

f)eaceful  charm  of  the  place.  The  little 
ean-faced  foreigner  was  an  artist  at  heart, 
and  all  harmonious  things  held  a  fascina¬ 
tion  for  him. 

lie  felt  the  charm  strong  upon  him  one 
day  when  he  and  Ruth  were  sitting  on  a 
fallen  tree  in  a  sheltered  place  on  the  hills. 
The  pair  had  grown  fast  friends  in  those 
few  days.  He  sedulously  avoided  talking 
to  her  of  anything  but  music  and  that  of 
the  severest  kind,  for  this  strange  girl 


seemed  to  have  no  curiosity  to  learn  aught 
of  the  outer  world.  Her  world  lay  here, 
where  all  was  quiet  and  mellowed  and  old. 
It  was  the  kind  of  day  that  often  chances 
in  December,  almost  warm,  the  sky  a 
clear  gray,  the  clouds  very  high  and  mov¬ 
ing  but  little.  The  kind  of  day  that 
flushes  suddenly  into  a  glow  at  sunset  and 
Alls  the  air  with  a  soft  rosy  hue,  causing 
as  it  were  the  very  stones  to  give  out 
warm  color,  though  it  was  too  early  in 
the  afternoon  as  yet  to  talk  of  sunset. 

They  were  a  cuiious  couple  as  they  sat 
side  by  side  on  the  fallen  log.  Crispi,  all 
subdued  fire  and  energy  ;  Ruth,  with 
clasped  hands  like  some  latter-day  saint, 
steeped  in  a  subdued  ecstasy  of  exaltation. 
They  were  both  gazing  at  the  city  at  their 
feet  (the  Cathedral  itself  seemed  almost 
blue  against  the  gray  sky)  and  at  the 
gentle  hill-slopes  beyond,  that  fell  in  soft 
undulations  to  the  pasture  and  moorland. 
The  almost  leafless  trees  made  dark  patches 
upon  the  distant  hills.  Ruth,  seeing  all 
this  with  her  eyes,  had  soared  far  beyond 
it  in  her  mind.  Crispi  spoke  fiist,  but 
more  softly  than  was  his  wont. 

“  I  can  imagine,”  he  said,  “  that  one 
would  get  to  love  this  place,  but  all  the 
same  it  is  not  good  for  a  man.  Man  must 
live,  not  vegetate.  This  place  dulls  the 
faculties.  If  one  did  not  put  a  strict 
guard  upon  oneself,  one  would  become 
like  the  unthinking  beasts  of  the  field.” 

Ruth  flashed  a  look  at  him.  ”  How 
could  one,”  she  asked  pointing  to  the 
Cathedral,  “  with  that  before  one  ?” 

‘‘One  gets  used  to  it,”  answered 
Crispi.  ‘‘  One  gets  used  even  to  a  beauti¬ 
ful  thing  when  it  becomes  part  of  one’s 
daily  life.  Your  father  now  takes  his 
day’s  work  at  the  Cathedral  as  if  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  sings  as  a 
bricklayer  builds  a  house.” 

“  How  do  you  mean  ?’*  asked  Ruth, 
startled.  Crispi  was  unfolding  a  new 
thought  to  her,  and  it  troubled  her. 

‘‘  I  mean  this,”  answered  Crispi,  watch¬ 
ing  her  narrowly.  "  Your  father  sings 
by  mere  force  of  habit  now.  I  think  if 
he  did  not,  he  would  cease  singing  alto¬ 
gether.  You,  who  know  what  is  meet 
for  the  service  of  God,  must  feel  that  your 
father’s  voice  is  now  no  fit  offering  to 
bring  to  Him  ;  although,”  he  continued, 
still  watching  her,  ”  I  think  you  take  too 
narrow  a  view  of  the  influence  of  music, 
I  do  not  mean  profane  music,”  he  added 
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quickly  with  a  little  smile  that  it  was  well 
lluth  did  not  see,  “  but  of  sacred  niusic. 
That  ought  not  to  be  for  God  alone. 
There  are  evil  passions  in  man,  my  child, 
of  which  you  know  nothing,  that  music 
will  drive  out.  But  that  concerns  you 
not  at  all.  Your  father  is  tied  down  here 
until  he  dies.  You  will  not  move  hence.” 

There  was  a  little  silence  which  Kuth 
broke  tremulously.  ”  Will  you  tell  me 
what  you  mean,”  she  asked,  “  exactly 
what  you  mean  ?  Do  not  try  to  soften  it 
or  alter  it.  Dear  father  !  I  know  he  must 
be  getting  old  ;  but  I  didn’t  think,  I  had 
not  noticed — ”  here  her  voice  broke  and 
perforce  she  was  silent. 

‘‘  Nothing,  nothing,”  saidCrispi  hastily 
and  made  a  motion  to  rise,  but  Ruth 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  prevent  him. 

I  am  no  child,”  she  said  firmly,  “  to 
be  put  off  with  your  nothings.  You  have 
said  some  things  that  will  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  my  life.  First,  that  my  father 
sings  by  rote  ;  and,  secondly,  that  his 
voice  now  disgraces  his  calling.  Do  you 
mean  that  he  ought  not  to  sing  ?” 

”  I  mean,”  answered  Crispi,  “  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  theories  he  ought  not  to 
give  up  a  sure  income  for  a  few  qualms  of 
conscience.  But  that  if  I  thought  as  you 
do,  I  should  feel  his  singing  to  be  desecra¬ 
tion.  Far  better  would  it  be  that  you 
should  choose  singing  for  a  profession, 
using  your  fresh  beautiful  voice  to  bring 
man  nearer  to  God,  than  for  your  father 
to  continue  in  the  Cathedral  because  he 
makes  his  living  there.  That  is  what  I 
meant,  Ruth,  and  if  I  hurt  you  I  cannot 
help  it  ;  you  wanted  to  know.” 

‘‘  Yes,  I  wanted  to  know,”  said  Ruth 
quietly. 

Then  for  the  first  time  Crispi  looked  at 
her.  His  conscience  smote  him  when  he 
noticed  the  pallor  of  the  girl’s  face,  the 
lines  of  pain  around  the  sensitive  mouth. 
He  began  to  be  a  little  ashamed  of  him¬ 
self,  and  tried  to  make  excuses. 

“  Do  not  think  of  my  words,  my  dear,” 
he  said  cheerily.  ”  You  are  a  good  wom¬ 
an,  and  must  know  more  about  this  than 
I  do.  Put  it  from  you.” 

“  I  cannot,  I  must  not,”  she  answered 
vehemently.  ‘‘  Don’t  you  see  that  I  must 
think  of  it  ?  I  should  be  despicable  if 
I  did  not.” 

The  pair  had  a  very  silent  walk  home 
after  this.  The  sky  had  become  suddenly 
irradiated  with  a  beautiful  crimson  glow, 
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and  Ciispi,  who  loved  warmth  and  color, 
seemed  to  give  it  most  of  his  attention, 
although  be  now  and  again  glanced  at 
Ruth’s  face  furtively.  A  queer  fancy 
took  possession  of  him.  lie  wondered  to 
himself  what  strange  transfonnation  the 
magician  Love  would  make  in  that  pore, 
saddened  face.  A  downright  human  love 
might  make  an  artist  of  this  saint,  might 
set  loose  the  imprisoned  soul  within  her. 
But  would  it  ever  come  to  her  ? 

“  Mr.  Crispi,”  Ruth  asked  as  she 
opened  the  gate  that  led  from  the  Close 
to  the  house,  “  will  you  let  me  bring  the 
result  of  my  thoughts  to  you  at  some 
other  time  ?  You  have  given  me  much 
pain,  but  1  am  afraid  you  have  spoken 
the  truth.” 

And  this  closes  the  first  chapter  of 
Ruth  Dcland’s  life,  if  life  it  could  be 
called.  She  felt  strong  within  her  two 
opposing  emotions.  One  was  that  her 
father  had  nothing  to  bring  to  the  service 
of  God,  was  naught  but  a  workman  earn¬ 
ing  his  wage, — and  that  scarcely  honest¬ 
ly  ;  the  other  that  she  ought  not,  should 
not,  could  not  degrade  her  voice  by  sing¬ 
ing  for  hire.  Music  was  too  great  a 
temptation  as  it  was.  If  Ruth  had  been 
a  Romanist  her  course  would  have  lain 
clear  before  her,  her  vocation  been  pro¬ 
nounced  ;  but  she  was  not, — and  mean¬ 
while  she  and  her  father  must  live,  al¬ 
though  she  had  to  still  many  qualms  of 
conscience. 

She  felt  sore  too  at  leaving  Wellminster, 
the  pretty  peaceful  country  town  and  the 
quiet  ways  of  her  childhood  and  girlhood, 
to  do  that  which  she  considered  not  right 
in  itself  though  it  was  more  right  than 
what  had  been  done.  Crispi,  having 
gained  what  he  wanted,  was  generous. 
He  desired  the  honor  and  glory  of  bring¬ 
ing  out  a  new  soprano  more  even  than  the 
money  to  be  made  out  of  her  ;  and  when 
he  set  out  to  return  to  his  beloved  Italy, 
Deland  and  his  daughter  were  ready  to 
accompany  him.  ”  We  shall  say  good- 
by  to  this  land  of  fog  and  mist.  You 
shall  see  color  and  feel  warmth.  Why, 
there  is  music  in  the  very  winds  that  blow 
across  my  lovely  land,  the  sun’s  own 
darling  1”  he  cried  excitedly. 

“  We  are  not  soaked  in  mist,”  the  girl 
answered  vehemently  ;  ‘‘we  have  color 
too.  In  the  spring  the  woods  are  bright 
with  flowers,  such  pretty  flowers,”  she 
added  with  a  catch  in  her  voice.  “  In 
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the  summer  there  is  the  ripe  yellow  corn  ; 
and  in  the  autumn  the  berries  and  the 
flaming  leaves  are  like  little  tongues  of 
fire — and  it  is  England,  and  I  love  its 
gray  ness — its  soberness  ...” 

Then  the  tears  would  not  be  gainsayed 
and  ran  down  the  girl’s  pale  cheeks,  but 
for  all  that  she  never  murmured.  She 
had  chosen  her  path  and  must  walk  along 
it  cheerfully,  dark  as  it  was  and  beset 
with  dangers.  She  could  not  feel  any 
joy  at  the  life  that  was  promised  her, 
though  to  most  girls  the  prospect  would 
have  been  more  than  alluring.  Crispi 
rented  an  old  palace  fiom  the  last  of  the 
Princes  Stornello,  where  he  was  used  to 
pass  the  summer.  It  ay  embowered  in 
sweet  gardens  and  was  guarded  by  the 
blue  Albanian  hiPs.  He  told  Ruth  long 
stories  of  the  loveliness  of  the  old  house 
and  of  the  glories  of  its  sculpture  gallery, 
but  Ruth  resolutely  resolved  to  shut  her 
cars  against  such  allurements.  Perhaps 
in  her  inmost  heart  the  girl  was  conscious 
of  a  side  to  her  nature  which  she  tried 
hard  to  ignore — that  love  of  the  beautiful 
which  lies  embedded  deep  in  all  artistic 
natures,  which  is  in  itself  the  foundation- 
stone  of  them  all.  But  she  wrestled 
against  it  as  against  an  evil  thing,  and 
turned  a  face  of  marble  toward  all  that 
Crispi  promised.  For  all  that  the  little 
foreigner  did  not  despair  ;  he  had  lived 
long,  and  knew  woman. 

II. 

Tiik  clear  moonbeams  were  streaming 
down  on  the  Palazzo  Stornello,  transmut¬ 
ing  its  white  stone  front  into  resplendent 
silver,  bringing  out  the  different  tones, 
almost  the  ditfeient  ccJlors  of  the  trees. 
The  air  was  heavy  with  dews  and  the 
sweet  scents  of  the  vine  and  the  rose. 
Some  subtle,  indefinable  influence  had 
crept  in  and  made  itself  one  with  the 
night,  the  wondrous  moonlit  summer 
night.  The  moon  itself,  great,  colorless, 
and  imperturbable,  seemed  changelessly 
fixed  in  the  blue  sky,  its  white  light  so 
cruel  and  cold,  so  grandly  heedless  of  the 
sorrows  of  the  world  upon  which  it  looked 
with  such  unconcern.  It  was  all  so  still 
too,  only  the  chirp  of  the  insects  and  the 
languid  twittering  of  the  birds,  too  much 
exhausted  by  the  great  heat  of  the  day  to 
burst  forth  into  exultant  strains.  Later 
on  the  nightingale  would  come  out,  but 
not  yet. 
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Ruth,  in  her  high  white  dress  and  with 
her  serene  pure  profile — an  old-world 
Diana  strayed  into  the  nineteenth  century 
— was  strolling  up  and  down  the  old  mar¬ 
ble  terrace  that  was  now  all  broken  down 
and  held  together  by  the  clinging  ivies. 
She  was  fighting  with  all  her  might  and 
main  against  the  soft  seductions  of  the 
summer  night,  feeling  at  her  heart  that 
horrilde  throb  of  pain  that  presaged  de¬ 
feat.  For  conscience’  sake,  and  yet 
against  her  better  judgment,  she  had  come 
hither.  And  to  what  end  i  That  she 
might  only  steep  her  soul  in  the  sweet 
bitterness  of  enjoyment  and  give  herself 
up  to  the  idolizing  of  what  was  purely 
beautiful  ?  She  wrestled  with  herself, 
trying  to  bring  before  her  the  narrow  lit¬ 
tle  life  that  had  satisfied  her  at  Wellmin- 
ster  ;  she  tried  to  lull  her  awakening  senses 
to  sleep  with  memories  of  the  perfectness 
of  her  life  of  meditation  in  the  old  Cathe¬ 
dral  city.  Had  she  only  come  hither  to- 
satisfy  her  craving  for  the  perfect  thing 
with  mere  beauty  ?  God  forbid  ! 

And  as  she  stood  and  wrestled  with  her¬ 
self  there  suddenly  arose  a  sound  so. 
strangely,  so  enchantingly  beautiful  that 
she  felt  her  resolutions  forsake  her  and; 
her  being  quiver  with  delight.  It  was. 
nothing  else  than  the  sound  of  a  violin, 
being  played  in  a  masterly  fashion  ;  and, 
as  the  full  notes  streamed  out  into  the 
summer  night,  Ruth  felt  a  sudden  longing 
burn  within  her.  A  longing  that  she  too- 
might  give  utterance  to  something  beauti¬ 
ful,  something  that  would  stand  midway 
between  the  pain  and  the  joy  of  the 
world,  and  soothe  the  one  while  exalting 
the  other.  Unconsciously  she  drew 
nearer  to  the  room  whence  the  sounds- 
issued.  They  drew  her  on  like  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  Sirens  in  the  old  days  ;  she 
stood  fascinated  and  gazed  at  the  player. 
She  had  known  who  it  was ;  a  young: 
friend  of  Crispi’s,  an  amateur,  who  hadi 
come  to  stay  at  the  Palazzo  Stornello  fon- 
a  few  days. 

He  had  seemed  to  her  an  ordinary 
young  man  enough,  dressed  in  the  latest 
fashion,  who  had  talked  of  nothing  but 
stocks  and  investments  to  Ciispi  during 
dinner,  and  who  had  (so  she  thought) 
looked  upon  her  as  upon  one  of  Crispi’s 
latest,  and  perhaps  not  least  profitable,  in¬ 
vestments.  And  yet  he  was  making  the 
air  vibrate  with  this  beautiful  music  of 
his,  that  was  neither  like  the  singing  of 
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the  angels  nor  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice,  but  something  akin  to  both  and  in¬ 
finitely  moving.  Ruth,  fascinated  beyond 
her  powers  of  self-control,  drew  near  to 
the  window  and  looked  in.  Crispi  was 
at  the  piano  ;  his  lean  face  looked  leaner, 
his  bright  eyes  more  bright  for  his  enthu¬ 
siasm.  lie  too,  then,  had  been  touched 
by  the  finger  of  the  gods.  Iler  own 
father  was  standing  near  the  piano,  his 
apathetic  face  troubled  by  a  curious  ex¬ 
pression  of  searching  for  something  that 
was  clouding  his  memory,  for  a  feeling 
perhaps  that  he  had  known  in  his  young 
years  and  that  was  now  dimly  returning 
to  him.  The  player  himself  stood  erect 
playing  composedly  with  no  fire  or  enthu¬ 
siasm,  only  with  a  look  of  conscious  mas¬ 
tery  over  his  instrument  that  was  very  fine 
to  see. 

No  one  noticed  Ruth.  The  music  con¬ 
tinued,  now  wild  with  pain,  now  calm  with 
the  quiet  of  a  great  despair  ;  and  when  it 
ceased  a  sigh  of  suspense  ended  broke 
from  the  girl.  She  was  standing  at  the 
window  immovable  as  a  statue,  an  ex¬ 
quisite  rose-fiush  had  stolen  into  her  face, 
and  the  very  severity  of  her  profile  had, 
as  it  were,  relaxed. 

Crispi  looked  at  her.  For  him  the  in¬ 
terest  had  ceased  with  the  music.  He 
loved  it,  but  with  a  strangely  impersonal 
love  ;  it  was  just  art  to  him,  to  be  ad¬ 
mired  for  art’s  sake,  not  a  soul’s  revela¬ 
tion  as  it  was  to  Ruth.  For  the  first  time 
in  her  life  she  had  caught  the  sense  of 
the  place  which  the  beautiful  takes  in  the 
order  of  the  world,  and  of  the  part  it 
might  be  made  to  play.  Crispi  looked  at 
her  and  understood.  He  saw  now  with 
one  glance  that  he  would  triumph,  and 
latterly  he  had  despaired  of  Ruth's  ever 
singing  as  he  had  dreamt  she  might  sing. 
Her  voice  was  always  pure  and  beautiful  ; 
but  it  was  the  voice  of  a  nun  at  prayer 
who  had  never  known  human  pain  and 
sorrow. 

“  Ruth,”  he  said,  “  play  Signor  Gem¬ 
ma’s  accompaniment.  1  can  listen  better 
when  I  am  away  from  the  piano.” 

Ruth  in  her  docile  way  walked  to  the 
piano.  There  was  a  little  mist  before 
those  erstwhile  untroubled  eyes  of  hers 
that  had  been  wont  to  look  so  straight 
into  the  heart  of  things  holy.  “  Very 
well,”  she  said  softly,  and  was  preparing 
to  do  his  bidding  when  an  untoward  acci¬ 
dent  occurred. 


The  candles  at  the  piano  were  flaring 
unsteadily,  blown  hither  and  thither  by 
the  gusts  of  a  soft  wind  that  had  arisen 
with  the  deepening  night.  Ruth  leaned 
over  to  get  the  music,  and  as  she  did  so 
her  light  draperies  were  wafted  across 
the  flickering  lights.  Before  any  one  had 
realized  what  had  happened  her  dress  was 
blazing — she  uttered  one  wild  cry — then 
stood  as  if  turned  to  stone.  In  one  in¬ 
stant  Gemma  had  dashed  his  violin  to  the 
ground,  had  seized  the  panic-stricken  girl 
and  was  crushing  out  the  flames  with  his 
hands.  It  was  bravely  done.  Ciispi, 
who  was  no  coward,  rushed  to  the  rescue 
with  a  rug  which  he  flung  around  her.  It 
was  all  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  Ruth 
was  lying  on  the  sofa.  Gemma  looking 
ruefully  from  his  burned  bands  to  his 
broken  violin.  Deland  bending  over  his 
daughter  in  an  agony  of  suspense. 

“  She  is  not  much  burned,”  said  Crispi 
quietly  ;  “  not  at  all  hurt,  I  should  say  ; 
not  so  much  as  you,  Leonardo,  but  she 
was  frightened,  that  is  all.” 

Not  quite  all.  It  was  not  only  the  fear 
that  made  Ruth  faint.  She  opened  her 
eyes  after  a  little  and  sought  Gemma. 
‘‘  You  have  saved  my  life.  Signor,”  she 
said  faintly.  ‘‘  I  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart.” 

When  Ruth  awoke  the  next  morning  it 
was  with  the  consciousness  upon  her  that 
she  had  passed  through  some  very  impor¬ 
tant  epoch  of  her  life,  though  she  could 
not  exactly  define  in  what  its  importance 
lay.  She  kept  her  room  for  three  days, 
more  because  she  did  not  like  to  face 
either  Crispi  or  Gemma  than  because  of 
any  great  pain.  Indeed,  she  was  wonder¬ 
fully  little  burned.  But  on  the  fourth 
day  Crispi  sent  for  her  for  her  usual  sing¬ 
ing-lesson.  She  sang  nothing  but  a  few 
exercises  and  a  little  of  Handel  ;  she  was 
afraid  to  sing  out  lest  Crispi  should  dis¬ 
cover  some  new  ring,  some  strange  thrill 
which  she  knew  had  crept  into  her  voice. 
Whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  he  made  no 
comment ;  perhaps  be  was  afraid  of 
frightening  her. 

At  the  end  of  her  lesson  she  summoned 
up  courage.  ”  How  is  Signor  Gemma  ?” 
she  said  shyly. 

‘‘  His  hands  are  badly  burned,”  an¬ 
swered  Crispi.  ‘‘  He  will  stay  here  until 
he  is  better.” 

‘‘  Then  he  cannot  play  ?”  asked  Ruth. 
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“  Of  course  not,  said  Crispi  almost 
crossly  ;  “  besides,  liis  violin  is  ciacked. 
It  is  a  pity,  too,  it  was  valuable.” 

Kuth  looked  up  in  dismay.  I  am  so 
sorry.  It  is  my  fault,  you  know,”  she 
said  piteously  ;  but  Crispi  only  grunted. 

**  llis  father  was  a  bunker  and  left  him 
a  fabulous  amount  of  money.  He  can 
afford  to  lose  even  a  good  violin.” 

‘‘  But  his  poor  hands !”  protested 
Ruth. 

‘‘They  are  getting  better,’’  answered 
Crispi  shortly.  Perhaps  he  thought  it 
was  dangerous  to  show  himself  too  sym¬ 
pathetic. 

That  afternoon  Ruth  betook  herself  to 
the  mouldering  old  sculpture-gallery.  The 
day  was  hot,  oppressively  hot,  and  the 
very  shade  of  the  trees  in  the  garden 
seemed  laden  with  heat.  The  sculpture- 
gallery  was  comparatively  cool,  and  the 
girl  liked  dreaming  among  the  stained, 
chipped  marbles,  trying  to  picture  to  her¬ 
self  what  the  world  was  like  in  its  young 
days  when  men  made  these  images  to 
worship  them.  She  had  taken  a  book 
but  could  not  read.  Still  the  same  Kuth, 
easily  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  her  sur¬ 
roundings,  with  firm  convictions  as  to  right 
and  wrong,  she  was  thinking  drowsily  of 
the  feelings  that  had  prompted  men  to 
fashion  these  once  beautiful  things.  Was 
it  a  feeling  of  devotion  which  led  them  to 
represent  their  gods  as  lovely  to  look 
upon,  or  was  it  beauty  alone  they  wor¬ 
shipped  ?  And  she,  herself,  was  she  not 
drifting  to  the  same  state  ?  But  she  was 
not  allowed  to  continue  her  musings. 
The  heat  had  driven  Leonardo  Gemma  to 
take  refuge  in  the  gallery.  He  had  won¬ 
dered  a  little  what  had  become  of  Ruth 
these  three  days,  but  had  refrained  from 
asking  for  her,  although  he  had  thought  of 
her  much.  Her  pure,  cold,  northern 
beauty  had  fascinated  him.  He  had  a 
sort  of  conviction  that  one  day  she  too 
might  catch  fire  ;  and  he  would  fain  be 
the  one  to  kindle  the  flame. 

Ruth  gave  a  little  cry  when  she  first 
caught  sight  of  Gemma’s  bandaged  hands. 
“  I  am  so  grieved,”  she  murmured  ;  the 
words  would  not  come  quickly,  but  the 
tears  rushed  into  her  eyes.  ‘‘  Those 
hands  of  yours  that  made  such  beautiful 
music  !  To  think  of  their  being  useless 
and  all  through  my  fault ;  and  then  you 
must  have  suffered  so  much  pain  !  Can 


I  do  nothing  for  you  ?”  She  looked  at 
Gemma  appealingly  ;  all  her  shyness  had 
vanished. 

‘‘  It  was  not  in  the  least  your  fault,” 
answered  Gemma  quietly  ;  ‘‘  and  it  is  not 
to  every  man  that  it  is  given  to  save  the 
life  of  a  great  singer.” 

‘‘  At  least  let  me  dress  your  wound  for 
ou  ;  I  have  quite  light  cool  fingers,” 
egged  Ruth  impulsively. 

Gemma  smiled.  ‘‘  No  ;  you  would  so 
hate  the  sight  of  them  ;  you  only  like 
what  is  pleasant  to  look  upon,”  answered 
Gemma.  ‘‘  But  you  can  do  very  much 
for  me  ;  you  can  talk  to  me  and  tell  me 
all  about  your  home  in  England  ;  and  then 
you  can  sing  to  me,  because  I  can  no 
longer  make  music.  And  you  must  not 
think  my  hands  will  take  long  to  heal ;  a 
week  will  see  them  better.” 

Ruth  flushed.  She  would  fain  have  re¬ 
fused  to  sing,  but  could  not. 

‘‘  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you,”  she 
said.  ‘‘  You  saved  my  life,  and  I  owe  it 
to  you.” 

‘‘You  owe  me  nothing,”  answered 
Gemma,  ‘‘  but  what  you  are  willing  to 
give.  What  were  you  musing  about  when 
I  entered  the  gallery  ?” 

Ruth  hesitated  a  little  before  she  replied. 
Could  he  solve  her  doubts  for  her  ?  She 
felt  a  sudden  temptation  to  ask  him,  to 
confide  in  him. 

‘‘  I  was  thinking, — ”  she  said  slowly, 
looking  at  him  anxiously.  “  It  is  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  put  into  words,  but  my  thoughts 
were  something  like  this.  When  I  was 
at  Wellminster,  I  would  not  sing  or  listen 
to  music  because  I  felt  that  it  was  in  me 
to  love  what  was  beautiful  for  beauty’s 
sake.  Perhaps  it  was  a  narrow  creed, 
but  I  seemed  to  love  God  less  for  loving 
beauty  more.  But  now  that  I  am  here, 
all  seems  different  to  me.  Things  seem 
right  that  once  I  thought  were  wrong,  and 
all  things  take  a  different  place  in  the 
world  to  me.  When  you  played  the  other 
night,  it  seemed  the  very  perfection  of 
loveliness  in  holiness.  And  yet  what  was 
there  of  God  in  it  ?” 

“  God  created  all  things  beautiful,” 
answered  Gemma.  ”  A  beautiful  sound 
is  the  speech  of  God.” 

“  Yes,”  protested  Ruth  ;  ”  but  we  use 
it  for  the  service  of  man.” 

‘‘You  forget,”  answered  Gemma 
quietly,  “  that  God  created  man  with  all 
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his  faults  and  longings.  They  are  human 
faults  and  longings  ;  and  the  service  of 
God  is  the  service  of  man.” 

After  that  talk  in  the  picture-gallery 
Ruth  became  much  more  at  home  with 
Gemma,  indeed  they  soon  grew  to  be  in¬ 
separable  companions,  and  Ruth,  who  had 
never  known  what  it  was  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  any  one  who  would  think  out 
problems  for  himself,  soon  grew  to  lean 
upon  Gemma,  to  bring  him  all  her  doubts 
and  longings.  He  satisfied  her,  and  when 
a  fortnight  had  passed  she  grew  to  dread 
his  approaching  departure  more  and  more. 
She  never  stopped  to  ask  herself  why. 
She  had  never  dreamed  of  loving,  of  being 
loved  like  most  girls  do.  Her  nature  had 
been  so  steeped  in  the  worship  of  things 
holy  that  human  love  was  almost  unknown 
to  her. 

She  sang  to  Gemma  constantly.  Her 
voice  had  never  given  her  so  much  pleas¬ 
ure  as  now  when  she  used  it  to  while  away 
the  time  for  him.  For  all  that  she  knew, 
and  perhaps  he  understood,  that  she  never 
gave  utterance  to  the  fervor  and  yearnings 
within  her.  There  was  always  something 
repressed  about  her  singing,  as  if  she 
feared  to  give  voice  to  her  own  true  self. 

Gemma’s  hands  were  neaily  well  ;  in¬ 
deed  he  could  have '  used  them  had  he 
been  so  minded,  but  he  loved  Ruth’s  care 
of  him.  Ruth  herself  watched  their  prog¬ 
ress  with  a  feeling  of  mijjigled  fear  and 
hope  ;  she  wanted  them  well  for  his  sake, 
but  she  also  wanted  him  to  have  an  excuse 
for  staying  on. 

They  were  strolling  in  the  gardens  one 
afternoon.  A  kind  of  brooding  heat, 
forerunner  of  a  storm,  made  the  air  dense 
and  heavy.  The  sky  was  darkened  ex¬ 
cept  when  lurid  clouds  broke  up  the 
gloom.  Both  Ruth  and  Gemma  felt  the 
oppression  of  the  atmosphere.  “  I  am 
going  to  leave  the  day  after  to-morrow,” 
Slid  Gemma  shortly  and  suddenly,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  Ruth.  The  girl  was 
so  taken  by  surprise  that  she  could  not 
dissemble.  “  So  soon,”  she  faltered  ; 
and  then  she  continued  bravely,  ”  I  shall 
miss  you.” 

•“  ”  Will  you  ?”  he  asked.  “  I  am 
glad.” 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  little  after 
this.  ‘‘You  must  play  to  me  to-night,” 
said  Ruth.  ‘‘  I  must  hear  you  play  once 
more  before  you  go.” 


‘‘If  my  new  violin  has  come,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “  Are  you  afraid  of  thunder, 
Ruth  ?” 

‘‘  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  storms,”  an¬ 
swered  the  girl.  ‘‘  On  the  contrary,  1 
like  to  watch  them.” 

They  turned  toward  the  house,  not 
many  moments  too  soon.  The  sullen 
thunder  was  growling,  the  lightning  began 
to  be  more  vivid,  and  great  drops  were 
failing  from  the  sultry  clouds.  It  was  a 
terrible  scene.  Ruth,  who  had  not  imag¬ 
ined  anything  worse  than  an  English 
thunderstorm,  suddenly  lost  all  control 
over  her  nerves.  She  nearly  screamed 
when  a  flash  lit  up  the  gardens  and  was 
followed  by  a  great  crash  of  thunder. 
Nearer  and  nearer  she  drew  to  Gemma, 
feeling  a  security  in  his  proximity  that 
she  could  not  understand.  At  first  he 
had  talked  lightly  of  many  things  to  keep 
her  thoughts  from  the  scene,  but  grad¬ 
ually  the  awe  of  the  elements  came  over 
him  too  and  silently  they  watched  it  to¬ 
gether,  and  in  some  strange  fashion  they 
both  felt  drawn  more  closely  to  each  other 
by  this  very  silence. 

All  the  afternoon  and  part  of  the  even¬ 
ing  the  storm  raged.  It  was  nearly  ten 
before  the  ra  n  ceased  and  the  low  mut¬ 
tered  growl  of  the  thunder  died  away  in 
the  distant  hills.  Crispi  and  Deland  were 
still  lingering  over  their  wine  ;  Ruth  and 
Gemma  were  in  the  drawing  room.  The 
gill  was  still  pale  and  a  little  agitated  ; 
Gemma  was  very  silent. 

“lam  going  to  play  to  you  to-night,” 
he  said  more  softly  than  was  his  wont, 
“  and  you  shall  sit  still  by  the  open  win¬ 
dow  and  take  in  the  scent  of  the  freshened 
grasses.  ’  ’ 

Ruth  obeyed,  and  Gemma  began  to 
play.  His  hands  had  not  lost  their  cun¬ 
ning.  The  sounds  he  drew  from  his  vio¬ 
lin  were  softer,  more  love-laden  than  ever. 
What  it  was  he  played  Ruth  did  not 
know. 

“  What  is  it  ?”  she  asked  breathlessly, 
when  the  last  note  had  died  away,  and  he 
answered  very  quietly  not  looking  at  her 
at  all,  “  It  is  the  most  beautiful  love-song 
in  the  world.  ‘It  is  Beethoven’s  Adelaide." 

“A  song?”  she  asked,  and  her  face 
flushed.  “  A  song  !  Then  I  can  sing 
it.” 

“  If  you  will,  I  will  play  for  you.” 

Then  Ruth  took  the  music  with  her 
trembling  hands  and  commenced.  Of 
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course  she  stumbled  over  the  new  words, 
but  that  mattered  not,  for  the  music  had 
crept  into  her  soul  so  that  the  meaning  of 
it  was  plain  without  need  of  words.  Jler 
voice  swelled  and  vibrated  with  the  pas¬ 
sion  she  had  so  long  suppressed  ;  clear 
and  full  it  unconsciously  proclaimed  loud 
the  triumph  of  Love. 

Crispi  heard  it  from  the  next  room  and 
realized  two  things — that  this  was  the 
voice  he  had  dreamed  of,  and  that  he  had 
lost  his  pupil  forever.  But  Ruth  herself 
sang  on,  losing  her  identity  in  the  passion¬ 
ate  strains  of  the  world’s  most  beautiful 
love-song.  And  when  the  last  long-drawn 
sigh,  Adelaide!  fell  from  her  lips  her  eyes 
suddenly  met  Gemma’s.  Bhe  had  betrayed 
what  she  had  not  known  herself  ;  she 
scarce  knew  it  now  indeed,  but  her  lids 
fell  under  Gemma’s  burning  gaze. 


“  Come  with  me  into  the  garden,  Ruth,’  ’ 
he  whispered,  and  as  in  a  trance  she  fol¬ 
lowed  him. 

Then,  in  the  quiet  peacefulness  of  aii 
evening  after  storm,  under  the  beams  of 
a  moon  struggling  to  free  itself  from 
clouds  and  therefore  less  placid  than 
usual,  with  all  the  rain-awakened  scents 
of  the  flowers  making  the  air  fragrant 
round  them.  Gemma  told  Ruth  his  tale  of 
love,  told  her  the  sweet  time-worn  story 
that  men  never  tire  of  telling,  to  which 
women  never  tire  of  listening,  told  her 
how  Love  the  Conqueror  would  destroy 
all  the  tangled  web  of  her  doubts  and 
would  teach  her  to  love  God  through  love 
of  man. 

And  Ruth  listened, — and  believed. — 
Macmillan' 8  Magazine. 


MENDELSSOHN’S  “DUETTO”  BY  MOONLIGHT 

BY  SAMUEL  REID. 

To-nioht  the  sea  is  sleeping,  and  the  air 
Sleeps  on  its  bosom.  ’Tis  the  mild  mid-June, 

And  never  saw  I  yet  a  scene  more  fair 
Beneath  the  shining  of  a  summer  moon, 

Or  purer  moonlight  flood  a  purer  sky. 

And  never,  sure,  did  ripples  softlier  shed 
Recurrent  lengths  of  pearl  and  amethyst, 

Qiiiv’ring  to  flash  and  die. 

Along  the  margin  of  an  ocean  bed 

"Whose  stainless  sands  were  worthier  to  be  kissed. 

An  hour  ago,  the  burden  of  the  days 
Bore  on  me,  and  my  rebel  heart  was  sad. 

Because  the  earth  seemed  all  of  thorny  ways 
Whose  labyrinth  nor  end  nor  meaning  had. 

And  evermore  I  heard  the  weary  cry 

Of  human  nature,  and  the  answering  moan 

Of  earth  and  sea  :  “  Whence  are  we  !f  Wherefore  come  ?” 

And  the  old,  sad  reply  : 

“  Out  of  the  void,  into  the  void, — alone, 

From  the  dead  Past,  into  the  Future  dumb.” 

So,  restless,  ere  the  lighting  of  the  lamp 
I  left  the  threshold,  and  my  outstretched  palm 
Brushed  from  a  jasmine-spray  the  odorous  damp. 

And  all  my  soul  drank  in  the  trancM  calm 
Of  the  high  moon,  and  the  wide,  windless  night. 

And  under  dreaming  trees  I  crossed  the  turf 
To  where,  beneath  their  level  browsing  line, — 

A  thread  of  glimmering  white, — 

I  saw  the  ’broidered  fringes  of  the  surf 
Ueave  to  the  breathings  of  the  slumbering  brine. 
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And  now,  to  brim  the  measure  of  delight, 

A  strain  that  from  yon  open  casement  floats 
Seems  strangely  pertinent  to  this  sweet  night. 

Yet  well  I  know  whose  fingers  wake  the  notes, 

And  each  full  sequence  of  melodious  tone 
In  that  duet  of  passionate  hopes  and  fears, 

Where  ’plaining  love  with  love’s  fond  chiding  wars, 

Divinest  Mendelssohn  ! 

Thy  songs  are  only  wordless  to  the  ears 
Which  never  heard  the  voices  of  the  stars. 

Oh,  wearers  of  the  ever- verdant  bays  ! 

Why  have  ye  told  us  your  delicious  dreams 
To  fret  ns,  groping  in  these  grimy  ways. 

With  airs  from  long-lost  vales,  and  vanished  streams, 

And  pipings  of  departed  Arcadies  ? 

Or  thou,  whose  touch  the  immortal  marbles  bear. 

Why  didst  thou  set  us,  in  a  world  like  this, — 

Godlike  Praxiteles  ! — 

Peerless  ideals,  stony  shapes  more  fair 
Than  ever  thrilled  beneath  a  lover’s  kiss  f 

Oh  for  a  breath  of  God’s  omnipotence, 

To  mould  the  world  to  this  one  perfect  hour 
For  ever  !  and  in  this  calm  heaven’s  immense. 

As  in  the  folded  petals  of  a  flower. 

Enclose  it.  Nevermore  should  the  chill  mom 
Flash  at  reveille  upon  haggard  eyes, 

And  waken  misery  to  all  its  needs. 

Never,  hy  mad  winds  tom. 

The  billows  of  this  lisping  sea  should  rise 
To  tear  a  helpless  prey  that  gasps  and  bleeds. 

Still  should  the  skies  be  cloudless,  and  the  sight 
Trust  the  safe-guidance  of  a  light  like  this, 

Serenely  pitiful,  unmindful  quite 
If  ugliness  exists,  or  evil  is. 

But  rich  in  tender  hint  and  sweet  suggesting. 

And  ever  thus  the  charmed  earth  should  sleep. 

And  each  tired  heart  of  all  her  seething  throng. 

Its  fevered  pulse  arresting. 

Beat  as  mine  own  does  now, — content  to  keep 
Time  to  the  rhythmic  cadence  of  a  song. 

Oh,  foolish  heart !  God  sets  His  times  and  places. 

Like  these  thou  art  so  loath  to  quit  to-night. 

Not  as  abiding  homes,  but  breathing-spaces 
Wherein  anew  to  gird  thee  for  the  fight. 

Already  falls  a  change  on  earth  and  ocean. 

The  music  ceases,  and  the  awakening  main 
Crisps  its  fresh  billows  to  a  breeze  of  dawn. 

In  ever-circling  motion 

The  round  moon  sinks.  Wherefore  should  I  complain 
Who  of  Ilis  peace  one  full,  deep  breath  have  drawn  ? 

— BlackwooiT  t  Magazine, 
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On  the  isolated  hill  which  forms  the 
last  spur  of  the  Pegu  Yoina  range,  before 
it  dips,  as  it  were,  into  the  sea  to  reappear 
in  the  Andaman  and  Xicobar  groups  of 
islands,  there  stands  in  stately  grandeur, 
venerable  with  associations  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  years,  yet  fresh  to-day  as  if  from  the 
builders’  hands,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  honored  shrines  of  Buddha  to  be 
found  throughout  the  vast  territories  of 
Indo-China.  Without  a  rival  in  the  grace 
of  its  proportions  and  the  richness  of  its 
adornments,  the  great  Shwedagone  pagoda, 
as  it  flashes  a  mass  of  gold  in  the  tropical 
sunlight,  dominating  from  its  commanding 
site  not  only  the  city  of  Rangoon  but  the 
whole  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy,  is  a  worthy 
emblem  of  the  faith  of  which  it  is  the  con¬ 
spicuous  and  tangible  embodiment. 

None  of  all  the  sacred  buildings  in  this 
land  of  monasteries  and  pagodas  can  boast 
a  tithe  of  the  dignity  or  splendor  assigned 
to  a  shrine  which  is  the  object  of  venera¬ 
tion  for  races  and  languages  without  num¬ 
ber,  and  which  commands  the  astonished 
admiration  even  of  Western  nations.  This 
majestic  monument,  moreover,  serves  as  a 
model  for  the  countless  lesser  shrines  which 
lie  scattered,  like  stars  in  space,  through 
the  regions  within  its  influence. 

In  an  Indo-Chinese  country  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  every  landscape 
is  found  in  the  religious  buildings,  and 
especially  in  the  high  places  of  Buddhism. 
What  the  village  church  is  to  rural  Eng¬ 
land,  what  the  mountain  chapel  is  in  Cath¬ 
olic  lands,  that  is  the  pagoda  in  such  a 
country  as  Burmah  nr  Siam.  But  if  the 
landmarks  which  distinguish  the  smallest 
village  on  the  plain  are  the  triple  roofed 
monastery  building  and  the  glittering  pa¬ 
goda  spire  rising  from  the  trees,  it  is  the 
high  places  which  here,  as  in  Palestine  of 
old,  are  the  specially  consecrated  abodes 
of  religious  worship.  In  a  land  traversed 
by  mountain  ranges  of  varying  altitude  the 
crown  of  every  hill-top  and  of  every  spur, 
even  of  crags  almost  inaccessible  to  human 
foot,  is  the  same  tapering  spire  with  gilded 
canopy  and  tinkling  bells  and  all  the  well- 
known  accompaniments  of  Buddhist  wor¬ 
ship.  Like  l»eacon-lights  they  pass  on 
from  hill  to  hill  the  message  of  the  com¬ 


mon  faith,  for  each  one  is  a  centre  alike 
for  distant  pilgrimage,  for  daily  worship 
of  the  faithful,  and  for  ritual  service  of 
monks  from  lonely  mountain  ceils. 

From  whatever  quarter  the  city  of  Ran¬ 
goon  is  approached,  whether  by  sea,  or 
river,  or  railway,  the  site  of  the  town  is 
recognized  from  afar  by  the  vision  of  a 
golden  spire  lifted  into  the  clouds  and 
seeming  hardly  to  rest  on  the  solid  eaitb. 
Faintly  glowing  through  the  mist,  or  flash¬ 
ing  like  a  diamond  in  the  midday  sun  over 
the  waste  of  forest  and  flood,  this  beauti¬ 
ful  apparition  seems  to  move  with  the 
traveller  as  he  journeys. — like  the  moon 
riding  through  summer  clouds, — now  hid¬ 
den  in  a  bower  of  trees,  now  emerging 
brilliant  and  clear  to  the  base  across  the 
level  rice- fields.  For  any  one  to  whom 
this  sight  is  familiar  it  is  easy  to  realize 
the  profound  influence  exercised  over  an 
Oriental  imagination  by  a  symbol  of  the 
national  faith  at  once  so  ancient  and  so 
beautiful,  so  imposing  in  its  towering 
height  and  in  its  imperial  station.  Ti  e 
first  gleam  of  its  gold  is  invariably  greett  d 
by  the  pious  Burman  with  adoration  of 
bended  knees  and  hands  uplifted  in  silent 
prayer. 

And  if  its  aspect  from  a  distance  is  strik¬ 
ing,  the  grandeur  of  the  structure  only 
becomes  more  conspicuous  with  a  nearer 
approach.  I  suppose  that  in  all  the  East¬ 
ern  world  no  mure  impressive  scene  is  ever 
witnessed  than  one  of  the  periodical  festi¬ 
vals  which  make  the  great  shrine  of  Gauta¬ 
ma  the  centre  of  pilgrimage  for  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children  of  many 
races,  tongues,  and  costumes.  The  enor¬ 
mous  pile  of  the  central  pagoda,  rising  to  a 
height  of  three  hundred  feet, — a  blaze  of 
gold-leaf  from  crown  to  base, — the  lavish 
richness  of  its  surroundings,  the  graceful 
foliage  amid  which  it  rises,  the  motley 
crowd  of  worshippers,  the  extravagance  of 
the  offerings,  the  gilded  and  painte^  chap¬ 
els  lighted  with  innumerable  tapers,  the 
colossal  images,  the  music  of  invisible 
bells,  and  the  dazzling  sunlight  over  all, 
combine  to  form  a  spectacle  such  as  can 
have  few  rivals  even  among  Eastern  pag¬ 
eantries. 

It  was  ray  fortune  not  long  ago  to  be  a 
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fellow-passenger,  on  board  a  steamer  on 
the  Irrawaddy,  with  the  family  of  one  of 
the  princes  of  the  ex-royal  house  of  Man¬ 
dalay,  whom  the  fall  of  King  Thebaw  had 
released  from  a  long  practical  imprison¬ 
ment  at  the  capital.  As  we  approached 
Rangoon  an  anxious  watch  was  kept  for 
the  view  of  the  Shwedagone,  and  it  was 
with  genuine  enthusiasm  that  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  distant  spire  was  hailed, 
men,  women,  and  children  prostrating 
themselves  on  the  deck  in  silent  devotion. 
None  of  the  company  had  ever  before 
visited  the  lower  provinee,  and  the  sense 
of  new-found  freedom  must  have  seemed 
heightened  and  consecrated  by  association 
with  the  long-anticipated  sight  of  the  state¬ 
liest  and  most  sacred  of  Burmese  holy 
places.  Higher  and  larger  looms  the  lofty 
shrine  through  the  openings  in  the  bamboo 
groves  by  which  we  glide,  till  as  we  near 
the  city  it  seems  to  recede  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  as  wharves  and  buildings  of  com¬ 
monplace  aspect  crowd  the  vision  for  a 
time  out  of  sight. 

It  is  still  early  morning,  and  as  the  sky 
is  cloudless  and  the  air  cool  and  crisp,  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  follow  the  pilgrims 
as  they  now  join  the  throng  of  worship¬ 
pers  which  throughout  the  morning  hours 
swarms  to  the  foot  of  the  pagoda  hill,  to 
see  with  them  the  wonders  of  the  holy 
place,  the  medley  of  its  surroundings,  and 
something  of  the  pageant  of  the  festival. 

•  The  conjunction  of  modern  and  ancient 
forms  of  life  in  the  great  polyglot  city  of 
Rangoon  is  itself  very  striking.  From 
the  river-bank  to  the  foot  of  the  sacred 
hill  a  steam  tramway  has  taken  possession 
of  the  road  trodden  for  centuries  by  the 
feet  of  the  faithful,  and  to-day  the  cars  are 
crowded  inside  and  out  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  both  sexes  of  every  age  and  race 
and  condition.  All  alike  are  dressed  in 
their  best,  and  the  best  to  the  natives  of 
Bnrmah  means  the  gayest  and  softest  of 
silks,  and  frequently  enough  the  richest 
of  gold  and  jewels.  It  is  only  the  aged 
to  whom  custom  assigns  the  severe  sim¬ 
plicity  of  jacket  and  turban  of  spotless 
white.* 

Starting  in  this  gay  and  good-humored 
company  from  the  landing-place,  we  trav. 
erse  the  Chinese  quarter  of  the  most  cos¬ 
mopolitan  of  Eastern  cities, — a  quarter 
where  houses  and  people  and  temples  are 
as  Chinese  as  China  itself ;  thence  passing 
the  English  hospital  and  college  and  the 


rising  cathedral, — buildings  worthy  of  a 
provincial  capital  of  the  Indian  Empire, 
passing  race-course  and  parade-ground, 
skirting  one  of  the  prettiest  of  Indian 
public  gardens, — at  this  season  a  blaze  of 
English  annuals, — we  are  brought  finally 
by  a  row  of  ancient  rest-houses  to  where 
the  very  steps  of  the  great  pagoda  stand 
across  the  tramway-line  at  its  terminus. 
From  this  point  the  pagoda  itself  is  not 
visible.  The  ascent  of  the  hill  on  which  it 
stands  is  by  long  flights  of  stone  steps, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  seen  before  the 
summit  is  reached. 

The  first  impression  given  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  is  disappointing,  as  we  push  our 
way  up  a  fiight  of  rough  stone  steps,  strewn 
with  ends  of  cigars  and  trampled  flowers, 
and  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  squalid  line 
of  beggars,  blind,  ragged,  and  deformed, 
to  the  rude  archway  which  opens  into  the 
covered  way  leading  to  the  pagoda.  On 
either  side  of  this  shabby  entrance  stands 
a  colossal  monster  of  masonry,  thirty  to 
forty  feet  high,  the  lion  of  Burmese  fable. 
Like  no  creature  that  ever  lived  and 
hideous  with  daubs  of  whitewash  and 
gaudy  color,  as  they  glare  with  vacant 
eyes  and  outstretched  tongues  they  are 
worthy  rather  of  the  approach  to  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  some  barbarous  idol  than  to  the 
grandest  monument  and  most  sacred  shrine 
of  one  of  the  purest  of  religious  creeds. 

Passing  under  the  arch  we  begin  the 
slow  ascent  of  the  steep  stone  stairway. 
This  is  carried  under  a  substantial  roof 
surmounted  on  the  outside  by  turrets  and 
gables,  rich  with  the  wood-carving  and  gild¬ 
ed  finials  which  characterize  all  Burmese  re¬ 
ligious  buildings,  and  supported  within  by 
rows  of  solid  pillars,  here  of  polished  ma¬ 
sonry,  there  of  huge  uncut  timber  stained 
red  and  gold  and  black.  The  ceilings  arc 
elaborately  decorated  with  mouldings  and 
rosettes  of  scarlet  and  gold,  or  inlaid 
with  mosaic  of  colored  glass,  with  carved 
figures  of  Buddhist  saints  and  angels,  and 
with  realistic  paintings  representing  all 
the  tortures  of  hell  with  a  minuteness 
worthy  of  the  Inferno.  On  either  side 
the  stairway  are  a  succession  of  rest-houses 
in  a  more  or  less  dilapidated  state. 
Throughout  the  year  the  haunt  of  beggars 
and  dogs,  on  a  festival  dav  a  large  number 
of  these  are  transformed  into  toy- shops 
and  stalls  for  the  sale  of  sweetmeats  and 
of  oflEerings  for  the  pagoda.  In  others 
professional  beggars  and  strolling  musi- 
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dans  are  assembled,  to  exdte  the  public  sweet  jangle  of  music  with  every  vibration 
charity.  of  the  air, — we  are  conscious,  for  the 

Now  for  a  moment  the  covered  way  moment,  of  an  access  of  unbidden  sym- 
gives  place  to  the  open  air,  as  we  cross  pathy  with  the  reverent  multitude  among: 
the  wooden  drawbridge  thrown  by  English  which  we  move,  carried  away  by  the  pre¬ 
engineers  over  the  moat  which  encircles  vailing  sense  of  veneration  which  seems  to 
the  fortress-shrine.  For  the  holy  place  issue  from  the  holy  place  itself, 
on  its  commanding  eminence  has  at  all  The  Burmese  pagoda,  it  may  here  be 
times  served  as  a  sanctuary  and  fortress  of  explained,  is  in  no  sense  a  temple  with 
war,  and  is  now  transformed  by  wall  and  interior  chambers  for  religious  use,  but 
ditch  and  earthwork  into  one  of  the  simply  a  monumental  mass,  like  an  Esyp- 
strongest  of  Anglo-Indian  forts.  Diving  tian  obelisk,  usually  built  over  some  holy 
again  under  the  covered  way,  up  steeper  relic, — a  hair,  or  nail,  or  tooth  of  Buddha, 
and  steeper  steps  we  climb  through  the  Like  some  colossal  bell  it  rises  from  a 
same  avenue  of  quaint  surroundings,  till  broad  base  to  a  tapering  point,  the  suiface 
the  summit  is  gained,  and  we  take  breath  being  broken  at  intervals  by  conventional 
in  an  open  rest-house  exceptionally  rich  mouldings,  and  the  summit  invariably  sur- 
in  ornament,  whose  vermilion-ceiled  ar-  mounted  by  a  richly  ornamented  crown 
cades  are  thronged  with  sellers  of  flowers  called  the  htee,  or  umbrella.  This  is  of 
and  tapers  and  toys  and  offerings.  filigree  metal-work  in  gradually  lessening 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  notice  the  rings,  the  whole  being  gilded  or,  as  in 
contents  of  some  of  the  stalls,  over  each  this  case,  plated  with  gold  and  hung  with 
of  which  presides  a  Burmese  girl,  not  less  sweet-toned  bells  of  varying  size.  From 
careful  of  her  own  adornment  than  of  the  the  clapper  of  each  bell  hangs  a  broad  leaf- 
charge  of  her  wares,  llere  is  one  devoted  shaped  tongue  which  catches  every  breath 
chiefly  to  flowers, — one  of  the  principal  that  blows,  so  that  round  every  pagoda 
offerings  of  the  poor, — among  which  are  the  air  is  ever  filled  with  their  wild  fitful 
roses  in  profusion,  purple  water  lilies,  faint  music. 

yellow  champak  flowers,  chaplets  of  sweet  Such  is  the  central  structure  of  the  giant 
orchids,  and  the  white  and  yellow  tufts  of  Shwedagone,  as  of  every  lesser  pagoda, 
heavily-scented  pingado.  In  another  are  But  around  the  base,  and  adjoining  the 
piles  of  gold-leaf  in  paper  packets,  cylin-  main  building  so  as  to  seem  an  integral 
drical  flags  of  colored  paper,  tapers  of  part  of  it,  are  erected  permanent  chapels, 
every  size  and  color,  and  earthenware  sau-  themselves  of  no  mean  proportions,  on¬ 
cers  to  serve  for  tiny  altar-lamps.  In  a  riched  with  wood-carving,  gilding,  and 
third  toys  and  sweetmeats  and  fruits  and  painting,  furnished  with  all  the  adjuncts 
lemonade  are  a  centre  of  attraction  for  of  Buddhist  ceremonial,  and  on  such  an 
groups  of  children.  occasion  as  this  filled  by  a  congregation  of 

Emerging  now  on  to  a  broad  level  devout  worshippers, 
plateau,  we  are  under  the  immediate  shad-  And  we  may  gain  further  insight  into 
ow  of  the  great  pagoda  itself  ;  and  if  the  mysteries  of  chapel  and  ceremony,  for 
hitherto  we  have  been  chiefly  impressed  by  in  this  land  of  freedom  the  foreigner  is 
the  contrast,  so  characteristic  of  the  East,  not  excluded  even  from  the  holiest  places, 
which  is  presented  by  the  union  of  squalor  As  we  enter  one  of  the  chapels  the  air  is 
and  meanness  with  the  grand  and  pictu-  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  flowers,  and 
resque,  it  is  with  almost  startling  sudden-  through  the  smoke  of  many  tapers  we 
ness  that  we  are  at  last  rewarded  by  a  view  discern  in  dimly  lighted  niches,  flanked  by 
in  which  all  that  is  incongruous  seems  lost  gilded  pillars,  images  of  Gautama  in  brass 
to  sight  in  the  splendor  and  solemnity  of  or  alabaster,  seated  in  the  conventional 
the  scene.  As  we  lift  our  eyes  from  the  attitude  of  Buddhist  tradition.  Before 
den.se  and  brilliant  human  crowd  to  the  them  are  altars  covered  with  offerings  of 
golden  mass  of  building,  rising  from  with-  fruit  and  flowers,  lighted  tapers  and  min- 
in  a  circle  of  richly-carved  chapels  and  of  iature  lamps.  Overhead  arc  tall  spreading 
a  thousand  miniature  shrines  and  spires  umbrellas,  a  mass  of  gold-leaf  or  of  white 
and  altars  of  offering,  till  it  culminates  at  filigree  paper.  And  among  the  furniture 
a  giddy  height  in  a  tapering  canopy  plated  of  the  chapel  are  graceful  vases  of  lacquer, 
with  pure  gold  and  hung  with  circlets  of  inlaid  with  glass  mosaic,  quaint  palm-leaf 
bells  of  precious  metal,  which  keep  up  a  fans,  and  boxes  of  roughly  carved  wood. 
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Near  the  altars  and  in  front  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  yellow-clad  monks  with  bare  shaven 
heads  are  chanting  a  monotonous  service, 
hardly  less  solemn  than  the  ritual  of  the 
Mass.  Facing  them  the  people  in  their 
holiday  silks  kneel  reverently,  with  shoes 
put  off  from  their  feet,  and  with  offerings 
of  flowers  and  tapers  in  their  joined  hands  ; 
while  ranged  round  the  walls  there  stand 
erect,  gazing  on  the  scene  with  sphinx-like 
calmness  of  expression,  lines  of  huge 
moulded  flgures  representing  with  endless 
iteration  the  omnipresent  Buddha  with  his 
trains  of  sainted  followers. 

Passing  out  of  the  chapel  we  note  that, 
between  the  pagoda  with  its  fringe  of  abut¬ 
ting  shrines  and  the  brow  of  the  hill  on 
which  it  stands  commanding  a  complete 

franorama  of  the  surrounding  country,  the 
evel  plateau  on  which  the  multitude  is 
gathered  is  neatly  paved  with  tiles  and 
skirted  on  its  outer  edge  by  an  intermina¬ 
ble  medley  of  picturesque  and  highly  deco¬ 
rated  image  houses  and  rest-houses,  pa¬ 
godas  and  flag-staffs,  and  by  a  hundred 
nameless  forms  which  the  piety  of  an  im¬ 
aginative  people  loves  to  give  to  its  relig¬ 
ious  offerings. 

Here,  among  other  wonders,  is  the 
monster  bell  which  the  English,  after  the 
war  of  1853,  tried  to  transport  to  Europe, 
but  which,  abandoned  in  the  mud  by  the 
river-bank,  was  triumphantly  hauled  up 
and  restored  to  its  sacred  position  by  the 
Burmese.  '  Here  a  towering  flag-staff  is 
formed  from  one  gigantic  tree-trunk,  glit¬ 
tering  with  mosaic  and  surmounted  by  the 
sacred  bird  hema.  Here  is  a  full  sized 
model  of  the  great  htee  which  looks  so 
small  overhead.  And  here  a  huge  money¬ 
box  invites  the  offerings  of  the  devout 
toward  the  costly  periodical  wotk  of  gild¬ 
ing  the  pagoda.  At  intervals  on  the  open 
ground,  or  under  shelter  of  some  empty 
rest-house,  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
festival  is  seen  in  the  marvellous  collections 
of  offerings  for  distribution  to  the  relig¬ 
ious — rich  feasts  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats 
and  bakemeats,  cakes  and  jellies,  set  out 
as  if  for  some  banquet  of  state  ;  and  tro¬ 
phies  of  more  substantial  gifts,  of  fans 
and  silks  and  lamps,  vessels  of  china  and 
lacquer  and  brass,  even  clocks  and  rugs 
from  Western  markets.  And,  to  complete 
the  picture,  there  rise  from  among  the 
clusters  of  buildings  tall  forest  trees  of 
graceful  form  and  foliage,  palms  and 
banians  and  the  beautiful  wood-oil  tree. 


Hitherto  we  have  been  abundantly  oc¬ 
cupied  in  observing  the  beauty  and  strange¬ 
ness  of  the  holy  place  and  its  surround¬ 
ings,  and  no  note  has  been  taken  of  the 
composition  of  the  vast  orderly  crowd 
through  which  we  pass  at  a  foot’s  pace. 
Yet  here  too  there  is  enough  to  rivet  all 
our  attention  and  to  afford  matter  for  re¬ 
flection  for  many  a  day  to  come.  It  is  a 
stirring  thought,  yet  wo  cannot  doubt  hs 
truth,  that  in  its  principal  features  the 
crowd  of  to-day  differs  little  from  that 
which  may  have  assembled  on  the  same 
spot  two  thousand  years  ago,  at  a  time 
when  the  very  existence  of  the  country 
was  a  fable  to  the  Western  world,  yet 
when,  in  the  quiet  of  their  unknown  re¬ 
treat,  the  followers  of  one  of  the  greatest 
teachers  of  the  human  race  were  raising 
a  monument  destined  to  outlive  hundreds 
of  generations,  till,  with  freshness  unim¬ 
paired,  it  came  to  be  among  the  wonders 
of  the  latest  ages  of  mankind.  Meantime 
our  immediate  notice  is  perhaps  most 
drawn  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
strange  races  and  tribes  and  costumes  by 
which  we  are  surrounded.  If  the  Turanian 
element  predominates,  one  is  struck  never¬ 
theless  at  frequent  intervals  by  some  figure 
in  marked  and  incongruous  contrast  to  the 
mass.  For  among  the  multitude  of  Bur¬ 
mese  and  Karens,  Shans  and  Toungthoos, 
Chinese,  Arakanese,  Talines  and  Chins, 
may  be  seen,  conspicuous  in  their  foreign 
garb,  Panthaysfrom  Yunan,  bearded  Sikhs 
from  the  Punjab,  traders  from  Lucknow 
and  Delhi,  big-turbaned  Madrasis,  muslin- 
clad  Beugali  Babus,  pilgrims  from  Ce}lon, 
and  wanderers  even  from  far  Cabul  and 
Bokhara  ;  while  here  and  there  the  stream 
of  oriental  life  is  broken  by  groups  repre¬ 
senting  the  most  modern  types  of  western 
countries — young  Scotchmen  dressed  in 
homespun,  English  girls  in  “  habit,  hat, 
and  feather,”  and  now  and  again  the  fresh 
faces  and  smart  uniforms  of  English  sol¬ 
diers. 

In  so  mixed  a  company  the  subjects 
worthy  of  special  study  are  without  end. 
In  this  place  it  must  suffice  if  anything 
like  a  truthful  impression  can  be  given  of 
the  Burmese  national  type,  here  seen  at  its 
best,  as  represented  by  the  young  men 
and  maidens  of  the  rising  generation. 
Close  by  us  stands  a  group  of  one  of  the 
leading  families  of  Rangoon.  Half  Taline 
by  descent,  they  represent  the  ideal  of  the 
modern  Burman  in  feature,  manner,  and 
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costume  ;  and  a  graceful  picture  it  is  that 
they  compose.  Look  first  at  that  youth  of 
eighteen,  who  has  just  entered  the  Ran¬ 
goon  Government  College  and  is  proud  in 
the  blushing  honors  of  an  undergraduate 
of  the  Calcutta  University.  Girlish  almost 
to  effeminacy  be  seems,  with  his  fair  com- 
plexion  and  beardless  Mongolian  face,  his 
long  hair  twisted  into  a  top-knot  and  en¬ 
twined  with  gay  flowered  turban  of  silk. 
A  white  linen  jacket  with  tight  sleeves, 
and  fastened  with  buttons  of  red  gold, 
sets  off  the  slight  square  figure,  and  throws 
into  prominence  the  grotesque  devices  of 
red  tattooing  on  the  neck.  A  flowing  kilt 
of  blight  tartan  silk,  and  sandals  of  crim¬ 
son  cloth,  complete  the  costume  of  the 
Burmese  gentleman  of  to-day, — a  striking 
contrast  to  his  co-evals  and  fellow-subjects 
of  the  Indian  continent.  Were  it  not  for 
the  universal  badge  of  profuse  tattooing 
on  legs  and  arms  and  neck,  many  a  Bur¬ 
mese  youth  might  be  taken  by  a  stranger 
for  a  girl.  But  the  complexion  bronzes  in 
‘  manhood,  when  the  masculine  type  be¬ 
comes  naturally  more  pronounced.  Even 
here  there  can  be  no  illusion,  as  the  eye 
passes  from  the  figure  of  the  boy  to  the 
sisteis  and  cousins  by  his  side, — frail  slips 
of  Eastern  blood  such  as  one  wonders  to 
see  braving  the  burning  sun  and  public 
crowd.  Regular  beauty  has  never  been 
claimed  for  the  Burmese  girl,  yet  her  fas¬ 
cinations  have  been  found  powerful  enough 
to  lead  to  many  a  romance,  sometimes  of 
tragic  interest,  in  the  history  even  of  the 
Western  nations  with  whom  she  has  been 
associated.  Nor  will  this  be  unintelligible 
even  to  those  who  have  seen  no  more  of 
the  people  than  in  such  an  assembly  as 
that  of  which  I  speak.  For  a  freedom 
and  independence  unknown  in  most  East¬ 
ern  countries  they  will  have  been  prepared 
in  the  women  of  Burmah,  but  hardly  for 
all  the  signs  of  refinement  and  breeding, 
for  the  ease  and  grace  of  manner  and 
speech,  the  modest  self-possession,  the 
bright  intelligence,  the  sweet  expression, 
the  taste  in  dress.  Even  the  flower-girl 
seated  at  her  stall,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
pencilled  eyebrows  and  flowers  in  the  glis¬ 
tening  hair,  seems  strangely  refined  for 
such  a  situation ;  but  here  and  there 
among  the  family  groups  we  are  confronted 
by  a  type  to  which  the  meed  of  beauty 
cannot  be  denied,  heightened  as  it  is  by 
every  adjunct  of  tasteful  adornment.  The 
features  may  be  wanting  in  regularity,  and 


there  may  be  too  much  of  the  artificial  in 
eyebrows  and  complexion,  but  the  large 
eyes  are  dark  and  lustrous,  their  long  lashes 
droop  over  fair  round  cheeks  with  the 
faintest  flush  of  color  ;  round  the  slender 
neck  are  strands  of  pearl  and  ruby  ;  the 
heavy  earrings  flash  with  diamonds,  and 
the  simply  dressed  hair,  drawn  back  from 
the  face,  is  relieved  by  a  wreath  of  white 
orchid  flowers. 

The  whole  costume,  too,  is  in  accord 
with  the  type  of  face  and  figure.  In  itself 
the  Burmese  figure  can  bear  no  comparison 
with  the  beautiful  types  of  Southern  and 
Western  India,  yet  there  is  grace  enough 
and  symmetry  enough  in  the  slender  figure 
of  the  Turanian  girl,  set  off  by  closely 
clinging  skirt  and  sleeve,  by  texture  and 
color  of  silk  and  velvet,  by  purity  of  fine 
linen,  by  skilful  setting  of  jewelry  and 
flowers.  And  to  the  unique  picture  the 
finishing  touch  is  given  by  the  graceful 
handling  of  the  huge  scented  cigarette, 
which  seems  to  form  an  essential  part  of 
the  costume. 

From  the  foregoing  rough  sketch  it  may 
be  gathered  that  there  is  to  be  found  a 
freshness  which  even  the  Eastern  traveller 
must  go  far  to  seek,  in  the  scene  presented, 
on  the  great  festivals,  by  the  slopes  and 
summits  of  the  sacred  hill  which  overlooks 
the  city  of  Rangoon.  But,  in  addition  to 
the  yearly  festivals  of  spring  and  autumn, 
there  occurs  from  time  to  time  some  oc¬ 
casion  of  special  and  exceptional  interest, 
as  when,  two  years  ago,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  Shwedagone  was  recovered  with 
gold  leaf,  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  pounds  ; 
or  on  such  a  rare  occasion  as  that  in  1871, 
when  the  great  pagoda  was  crowned  with 
a  new  htee  of  unprecedented  magnificence, 
the  gift  of  the  King  of  Ava.  An  eye¬ 
witness  of  this  extraordinary  scene  may  be 
paidoned  for  essaying  here  briefly  to  recall 
some  of  its  leading  incidents. 

For  weeks  before  the  date  fixed  for  the 
elevation,  the  htee,  in  all  its  glory  of  plates 
of  pure  gold,  with  its  rubies  and  sapphires 
and  diamonds,  its  gold  and  silver  bells  of 
finest  workmanship,  was  displayed  to  the 
admiring  public  on  the  river  bank.  The 
rich  treasure  was  enclosed  in  a  strong  pali¬ 
sade,  but  its  safety  was  guaranteed  less  by 
any  watchfulness  of  its  guards  than  by  the 
popular  sense  of  its  sanctity  and  genuine 
pride  in  the  splendor  of  the  royal  offering. 

When  the  appointed  "day  anived  the 
htee  was  conveyed  in  procession  through 
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the  town,  with  every  accompaniment  of 
pomp  and  pageant,  to  the  summit  of  the 
p^oda  hill.  Here  the  representatives  of 
Her  Majesty,  in  the  person  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner  with  his  staff  and  other 
othcials,  the  Ambassadors  of  His  Majesty 
of  Ava,  the  heads  of  the  Buddhist  monas¬ 
tic  order,  venerable  elders  from  the  town 
of  llangoon,  the  leading  citizens  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  provincial  towns,  and  all  the  wealth 
and  beauty  of  the  province  were  met  to 
join  in  celebrating  the  great  event.  The 
golden  surface  of  the  pagoda  itself  was 
shrouded  for  the  time  by  a  close  network 
of  bamboo  scatfolding,  but  the  multitude 
of  representative  spectators  and  all  the 
pageantry  of  the  shrine  were  of  more  than 
ordinary  richness  and  importance,  while 
the  special  interest  of  the  occasion  centred 
in  the  great  offering  of  royalty,  and  in  the 
difficult  and  even  perilous  work  of  placing 
the  costly  canopy  on  its  lofty  pedestal. 
Even  as  a  work  of  engineering  there  was 
matter  enough  for  wonder  and  admiration 
in  the  raising  of  this  huge  mass  of  metal 
to  a  height  of  more  than  three  hundred 
feet,  and  its  fixture  at  an  elevation  which 
renders  it  the  centre  of  attraction  for  every 
thunder-cloud  and  whirlwind  of  a  tropical 
climate.  “  Admirable  though  not  scien¬ 
tific”  was  the  criticism  passed  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  engineers  on  the  spot.  And  this  is 
how  the  work  was  done,  by  primitive 
methods  and  without  the  aid  of  modern 
arts  or  mechanism.  From  a  chosen  point 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  plateau  on 
which  the  pagoda  stands,  huge  lengths  of 
rope  cable  were  carried  upward  in  a  direct 
line,  and,  passing  through  a  set  of  parallel 
pulleys  fixed  near  the  summit  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  were  thence  carried  downward  at  a 
corresponding  angle  to  the  opposite  point 
at  the  brow  of  the  hill  ;  the  line  thus  de¬ 
scribing  a  gigantic  triangle,  with  the  pla¬ 
teau  for  the  base,  and  the  cables  being  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  miniature  funicular 
railway,  more  perilous  than  those  of  the 
Rigi  or  of  Glion,  insomuch  as  the  line 
passed  not  by  the  face  of  a  mountain  but 
through  mid-air,  with  no  support  but  that 
of  its  own  tension.  The  cables  were 
stretched  taut  throughout,  and  were  con¬ 
structed  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the 
passage  of  a  solid-wheeled  car,  formed  to 
carry  the  precious  freight  to  its  destina¬ 
tion.  For  the  motive  power  by  which  the 
car  should  receive  its  impetus,  it  was  fitly 
arranged  that  this  should  be  furnished  by 


the  combined  physical  strength  of  the 
crowd.  The  ends  of  the  ropes  forming 
the  aerial  railway  were  extended  along  the 
ground  and  carried  round  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  plateau,  passing  through  the  hands 
of  the  multitude  of  spectators  ;  so  that  in 
the  great  work  men,  women,  and  even 
children,  without  number  or  distinction, 
could  bear  an  active  share. 

The  ease  with  which  the  arrangement 
was  carried  out,  the  orderly  and  reverent 
behavior  of  the  crowd,  and  the  complete 
success  of  the  simple  mechanical  device 
were  worthy  of  the  admiration  they  ex¬ 
cited.  At  the  given  signal  the  crowd  was 
put  in  motion  leading  the  great  rope  round 
the  border  of  the  plateau,  and  in  response 
to  the  impetus  thus  given  on  one  side,  and 
communicated  through  the  pulleys  on  the 
summit,  the  huge  car  bearing  the  first  and 
heaviest  section  of  the  Atee  was  seen  slow¬ 
ly  to  leave  the  earth,  and  ascending  the 
giddy  line,  to  mount  through  the  air  to 
the  summit.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  burst  forth  in  a  deep  murmur  of  ap¬ 
plause  ;  and  the  climax  of  excitement  was 
reached  when  it  was  perceived  that  four 
Burmese  youths  of  exceptional  courage 
and  devotion  had  taken  up  a  position  one 
at  each  corner  of  the  car  itself,  and  not 
only  accompanied  the  Afee  on  its  aerial 
journey,  but  were  seen  fearlessly  dancing 
in  Burmese  fashion  as  they  ascended 
through  the  air.  The  whole  spectacle  was 
one  which  none  of  the  beholders  are  ever 
likely  to  forget ;  and  one  can  imagine  the 
life-long  impression  which  must  have  been 
made  on  the  rising  generation  of  Buddh¬ 
ists,  of  whom  so  many  were  not  only 
spectators  of  the  scene  but  had  an  actual 
hand  in  so  striking  a  ceremony. 

A  special  importance  has  been  given  to 
the  occasion  by  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  country,  for  it  was  the  last  great  offer¬ 
ing  which  will  ever  be  dedicated  to  the 
famous  shrine  by  a  king  of  the  ancient 
line.  By  the  final  dethronement  of  the 
royal  house  of  Alompra  a  new  direction 
has  been  given  to  the  natural  loyalty  of 
the  Burmese  people  ;  and  as  no  shame 
need  attach  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
country  with  the  greatest  of  eastern  em¬ 
pires,  so  assuredly  the  future  prospects  of 
the  nation  are  a  thousandfold  the  brighter 
for  the  almost  bloodless  revolution  by 
which  Burmah  has  passed  under  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  a  sovereignty  which  represents  the 
van  of  human  freedom.  Under  the  new 
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power  religious  libeity  will  forever  be  as¬ 
sured  the  fullest  protection,  and  until 
Buddhism  gives  place  to  a  still  purer  faith, 
her  high  places, — among  which  the  Shwed- 
agone  pagoda  must  alwajs  stand  in  the 
foremost  rank  both  for  sanctity  and  mag¬ 
nificence, —  will  retain  their  ancient  fame  ; 


and  around  these  there  will  gather  undis¬ 
turbed,  as  from  time  immemorial,  all  those 
venerable  associations  which  unite  the 
races  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  in 
the  bond  of  a  common  religion. — Macmil¬ 
lan's  Magazine. 
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As  French  has,  from  some  not  very  ob¬ 
vious  reason,  except  that  our  lively  neigh¬ 
bors  generally  take  the  lead  in  all  the  fash¬ 
ions,  usurped  the  first  place  in  the  vernac¬ 
ular  of  the  table,  something  more  effectual 
than  the  private  order  said  to  have  been 
recently  issued  to  the  German  Emperor’s 
establishment  to  substitute  German  for 
French  will  be  needed  to  work  a  revolution 
in  this  respect  in  Prussia,  while  the  rest  of 
Europe  will  certainly  follow  its  time- 
honored  customs.  In  spite  of  the  prestige 
of  French,  English  is  not  so  poor  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  draw  up  a  decent  bill 
of  fare  in  it — more  pretentious  than  the 
‘‘Sausage  and  Mashed”  temptingl)’  bla¬ 
zoned  in  the  windows  of  humble  refresh¬ 
ment-rooms.  11  aving  regard,  however,  to 
the  extraordinary  blunders  sometimes  per¬ 
petrated  in  the  futile  attempt  to  describe  a 
good  English  dish  in  bad  French,  it  would 
be  more  prudent  were  those  who  use  the 
latter  to  take  some  pains  to  guard  against 
errors.  “  Menus  made  Easy”  is  one  of 
the  best  books  of  the  kind,  and,  in  the 
modest  preface,  the  author  explains  that 
she  aims  at  assisting  ladies  in  the  delicate 
task  of  naming  the  dinner  for  the  day.  If 
“  Menus  made  Easy”  does  nothing  besides 
helping  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
ladies  who  want  to  describe  the  day’s  din¬ 
ner  in  correct  French,  its  usefulness  would 
be  confined  within  narrow  limits  ;  but  it  has 
a  far  wider  field,  and  it  could  not  be  read 
without  much  useful  information  being  ob¬ 
tained.  In  summer,  when  thousands  of 
our  countrymen  make  their  way  to  Paris, 
this  book  would  be  of  immense  service, 
and  would  save  many  of  them  serious 
trouble  in  selecting  their  dinners.  A  good 
story  is  told  of  an  English  tourist,  who, 
accompanied  by  two  ladies,  visited  a  Pari¬ 
sian  restaurant.  He  volunteered  to  choose 
the  dishes.  Taking  the  menu  from  the 


waiter,  he  held  it  long  enough  to  convey 
the  impression  that  he  was  a  profound 
linguist  and  had  read  the  contents 
through  ;  then,  to  strengthen  the  decep¬ 
tion,  he  pointed,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
had  made  up  his  mind,  to  two  items  far 
down  the  list,  and,  to  begin  with,  ordered  the 
“  garsong”  to  supply  the  party  with  them. 
His  chagrin  and  the  merry  glances  of  his 
friends  may  be  imagined  when  the  waiter, 
with  imperturbable  gravity,  placed  on  the 
table  three  finger-bowls  filled  with  rose¬ 
water  and  a  wine-glass  containing  tooth¬ 
picks  ! 

The  following  was  a  receipt  to  make 
turnip-bread,  much  used  in  Essex  toward 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  :  “  Take 
peeled  turnips,  boil  them  till  they  are  soft 
in  water  ;  then  strongly  press  out  the 
juice,  and  mix  them,  being  beaten  very 
fine  and  small,  with  their  weight  in  wheat- 
meal  ;  add  salt,  as  much  as  is  sufficient, 
dissolved  in  warm  water  ;  knead  it  up  as 
other  dough  or  paste,  and  bake  it.” 

This  may  be  compared  with  the  bread, 
little  more  luxurious  and  digestible,  used 
by  the  young  German  Emperor.  He  is 
said  to  be  fond  of  constant  variety,  even 
in  such  trifling  matters  as  bread.  He 
takes,  at  breakfast,  a  small  white  loaf, 
called  “  salt-bun,”  the  top  of  which  is 
powdered  over  with  salt — it  costs  one 
penny  ;  this  done,  he  has  a  half  penny 
bun,  known  as  “  Lucca-eye”  ;  for  sand¬ 
wiches  he  has  still  another  kind,  made  of 
the  finest  Vienna  flour,  and  baked  till  the 
outside,  afterward  cut  off,  is  perfectly  black 
— this  also  costs  a  penny.  At  dinner,  with 
soup,  ‘‘  brothsticks”  are  served  ;  theyaie 
made  after  an  Italian  recipe,  the  secret  of 
the  court  bakers — they  come  to  a  half¬ 
penny  each. 

While  treating  of  low  prices,  the  reader 
will  be  interested  to  see  the  menu  and  cost 
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of  a  dinner-party  given  by  Darrell  of  Lit- 
tlecote,  a  rich  country  squire,  in  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  days ;  they  are  sufficiently  curi- 


A  pece  of  beef . xviid. 

A  legg  of  mutton . xxd. 

II  chickens  and  bacon  ....  xxd. 

I  chicken  and  II  pigeons  rost .  .  xviiid. 

For  dressing  all . viid. 

For  parsly,  cloves,  and  sauce  for 

the  mutton . vid. 

Bread  and  beer . vid. 


Supper  the  same  day  cost  4a.  9rf. 

The  profusion  which  characterized  the 
unfortunate  Charles  I.  is  well  shown  in  the 
following  account  of  the  lavish  and  waste¬ 
ful  table  which  he  kept  up  ;  it  is  asserted 
that — 

There  were  daily  in  his  Court  86  tables  well 
furnished  each  meal,  whereof  the  king's  table 
had  28  dishes,  the  queen’s  24  ;  4  other  tables 
16  dishes  each  ;  3  other  10  dishes  each  ;  12 
other  had  7  dishes  ;  17  other  tables  bad  each 
of  them  5  dishes  ;  3  other  had  4  each  ;  32 
other  tables  bad  each  3  dishes  ;  and  13  other 
had  each  2  dishes  ;  in  all  about  500  dishes 
each  meal,  with  beer,  wine,  and  all  other 
things  necessary— all  which  was  provided 
most  by  the  several  purveyors,  who  by  com¬ 
mission,  legally  and  regularly  authorized,  did 
receive  those  provisions  at  a  moderate  price, 
such  as  had  been  formerly  agreed  upon  in  the 
several  counties  of  England,  which  price  (by 
reason  of  the  value  of  money  much  altered), 
was  become  low,  yet  a  very  inconsiderable 
burden  to  the  kingdom  in  general,  but  thereby 
was  greatly  supported  the  dignity  royal  in  the 
eyes  of  strangers  as  well  as  subjects.  The 
English  nobility  and  gentry,  according  to  the 
king's  example,  were  excited  to  keep  a  pro¬ 
portionate  hospitality  in  their  several  country 
mansions,  the  husbandmen  encouraged  to 
breed  cattle,  all  tradesmen  to  a  cheerful  in¬ 
dustry  ;  and  there  was  then  a  free  circulation 
of  monies  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the 
kingdom.  There  was  spent  yearly  in  the 
king  s  house  of  gross  meat  1,500  oxen,  7,000 
sheep,  1,200  veals,  300  porkers,  400  sturks  or 
young  beefs,  6,800  lambs,  300  flitches  of 
bacon,  and  26  boars  ;  also  140  dozen  of  geese, 
250  dozen  of  capons.  470  dozen  of  hens,  750 
dozen  of  pullets,  1,470  dozen  of  chickens  ;  for 
bread,  3,600  bushels  of  wheat ;  and  for  drink, 
600  tun  of  wine  and  1,700  tun  of  beer;  more¬ 
over,  of  butter  46,640  pounds,  together  with 
flsh,  and  fowl,  venison,  fruit,  and  spice  pro- 
portionably. 

A  century  before  Charles  I.  ended  his 
tortuous  and  unhappy  life  on  the  scaffold, 
which  the  miserable  monarch  had  done  his 
best  to  merit,  by  infringing  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  extravagance,  and  bad  faith,  a  tract 
throwing  great  light  on  the  times  of 


Henry  VIII.  was  “  printed  for  Rycharde 
Bankes  by  Robert  Wyer,”  relating  to  the 
legal  times  of  work,  meals,  and  sleep  for 
artificers  in  the  reign  6f  King  Henry  Vlll., 
and  entitled  “  The  Ordynral  or  Satut  con- 
cernyng  Artyfycers.  Servauntes,  and 
Labourers,  newly  prynted  with  dyvers 
other  things  thereunto  added”  : 

It  is  enacted  by  ye  sayd  statute  made  in  the 
vi.  yere  of  Kyng  Henry  the  VIII.,  the  iii.  chap- 
tyer,  that  every  artyfycer  and  labourer  shal 
be  at  his  worke  betwene  the  myddes  of  Marche 
and  the  myddes  of  Septembre  before  fyve  of 
the  clocke  in  the  mornynge,  and  that  he  shall 
have  but  halfe  an  houre  for  his  brekefaste, 
and  an  houre  and  an  halfe  for  his  dyner  at 
such  time  as  he  hath  to  slepe  by  the  statute, 
and  when  he  hath  no  season  to  hym  appoynted 
to  slepe,  then  he  shall  have  but  one  houre  for 
his  dyner,  and  halfe  an  houre  for  his  noone 
meate,  and  that  he  departe  not  from  his  worke 
tyll  betwene  vii.  and  viii.  of  the  clocke  at 
nyght. 

And  that  from  the  myddes  of  Septembre  to 
the  myddes  of  Marche,  every  artyfycer  and 
labourer  to  be  at  their  worke  in  the  spryngynge 
of  the  daye,  and  departe  not  tyll  nyght. 

And  yf  that  any  of  the  sayde  Artyfycers  or 
labourers  do  offende  in  any  of  these  Artycles, 
that  then  theyre  defaultes  to  be  marked  by 
hym  or  his  deputy  that  shal  paye  theyr  wages, 
and  at  the  weke’s  end  theyr  wages  to  be  abated 
after  the  rate. 

And  that  the  sayde  artyfycers  and  labourers 
shall  not  slepe  in  the  daye,  but  onely  from  the 
myddest  of  Maye  unto  the  myddest  of  Au¬ 
guste. 

Some  time  ago  Joseph  Dugnol,  the 
famous  chefy  was  interviewed  by  a  New 
York  reporter,  who  tried  to  get  an  original 
bill  of  fare  from  him,  and  succeeded. 
Here  it  is — it  has  been  called  the  best  in 
the  world  ;  it  certainly  has  the  merit  of 
neither  restricting  the  variety  nor  stinting 
the  appetite  : 

BREAKFAST. 

Anything  you  like  and  not  too  much  of  it. 

Change  every  day. 

DINNER. 

Ditto. 

SUPPER. 

Ditto. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  moderate  price 
of  the  German  Emperor’s  bread  may  be 
placed  the  frightful  extravagance  in  drink 
which  still  disgraces  many  workingmen. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Guardian 
deals  with  twenty  live  years  ago,  but  I 
could,  from  my  knowledge  of  country 
laborers,  give  recent  figures  still  more  start¬ 
ling.  Five  years  ago  I  used  to  see  a 
Dorset  laborer,  whose  wages  were  one 
pound  a  week  ;  this  man,  in  one  whole 
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year,  was  said  to  have  taken  home  five 
shillinp^  only  ;  all  the  rest,  his  afflicted 
wife  assured  me,  had  gone  in  drink,  and 
yet  he  had  never  once  been  intoxicated. 

Few  of  us  realize,  says  the  writer  in  the 
Ouardian, 

bow  much  is,  or  used  to  be,  spent  in  village 
pubhc-bouses.  Some  twenty-bve  years  ago 
I  bad  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion 
on  this  point,  and,  taking  into  counsel  a 
wise  old  friend,  tbe  vicar  of  a  parish  adjoin¬ 
ing  my  own,  I  was  able  to  get  pretty  acciu- 
ate'y  (1)  tbe  amount  of  wages  paid  yearly  in 
these  two  parishes,  with  a  population  of  about 
1,400  together,  and  (2)  the  annual  quantity  of 
beer  consumed  in  the  six  public-houses  in 
the  two  parishes.  I  cannot  now  give  yon  the 
actual  figures  we  arrived  at,  but  I  know  that 
we  deliberately  concluded  that  more  than  6s. 
was  consumed  in  drink  out  of  every  pound 
paid  in  wag<^s  by  the  farmers.  Spirits  were 
very  little  drunk  at  that  time  in  such  places. 
My  impression  is  that  we  only  took  note  of 
beer,  and  we  were  able  to  get  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  at  tbe  actual  sums  paid  by  the  various 
farmers  and  tbo  actual  number  of  barrels  of 
beer  supplied  to  each  public-house.  Subse¬ 
quently  I  had  for  a  time  in  my  possession  the 
hook  of  one  of  these  houses,  given  to  me  by  a 
former  landlord,  and  there  were  cases  there 
of  men  earning  12s.  to  14.9.  a  week,  and  not 
reckoned  as  unsteady,  who  habitually  spent 
6s.  or  7s.  a  week  at  the  public-house. 

It  may  interest  consumers  of  alcoholic 
beverages  to  leatn  what,  according  to  the 
figures  officially  placed,  on  July  15th, 
1890,  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Deleterious  spirits, 
some  of  the  drinks  so  generally  relished 
are  really  made  up  of.  That  report  states 
that,  one  year  with  another,  there  are  sold 
in  this  country  as  whiskey  21,828,284  gal¬ 
lons  of  a  decoction  which  is  not  whiskey 
at  all  ;  6,000,000  gallons  are  sold  as 
brandy  and  gin  which  are  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  ;  nearly  14,000,000  gallons 
of  potato  and  rice  spiiit  are  imported,  and 
12,500,000  gallons  are  consumed  under  the 
erroneous  impression  that  they  are  rum  or 
gin.  Who,  after  this,  would  care  to  be  a 
spirit  drinker  ? 

The  recent  edition  of  Sir  Henry  Thomp¬ 
son’s  popular  “  Food  and  Feeding”  does 
not  call  for  much  comment.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  properly  selecting  and  preparing 
food,  the  various  materials  at  man’s  com¬ 
mand,  the  ordinary  dietary  of  Englishmen, 
the  contrast  between  it  and  that  of  Conti¬ 
nental  nations,  and  many  other  topics  are 
folly  discussed  in  its  pages.  Sir  Henry 
regards  the  food  taken  in  this  country  as 
far  too  solid  and  stimulating — shall  I  say. 


too  indigestible — and  throughout  the  work 
this  is  the  key-note.  Greater  attention 
should  rather,  he  thinks,  be  paid  to  skill 
in  cooking  than  to  quantity.  The  dreary 
monotony  of  the  dinner-table  of  many 
middle-class  families  is  most  wasteful. 
Describing  such  an  establishment,  our  ac¬ 
complished  author  observes  :  ”  Joints  of 
beef  and  mutton,  of  which  we  all  know  the 
very  shape  and  the  changeless  odor,  follow 
one  another  with  unvarying  regularity,  six 
roast  to  one  boiled,  and  have  done  so  ever 
since  the  average  middle-class  Englishman 
began  to  keep  house  some  five-and-twenty 
years  ago  !”  But  roast  meat  is  rartly  to 
be  obtained,  when  the  term  is  used  in  the 
good  old  sense  of  a  joint  cooked  in  front 
of  an  open  fire.  Without  disparaging  the 
improvements  of  cooking-range  manufact¬ 
urers,  the  difference  between  roasting  be¬ 
fore  an  open  fire  and  baking  in  a  close  or 
partially  ventilated  range  is  considerable, 
while  the  superiority  is  with  the  former. 
The  author  lajs  great  stress  on  braising 
animal  food,  and  regrets  that  it  is  not  bet¬ 
ter  understood  and  more  generally  practiced 
in  this  country.  Braising,  as  ordinarily 
understood  by  English  cooks,  does  not 
strongly  recommend  itself  ;  for  its  success¬ 
ful  performance  the  meat  should  be  just 
immersed  in  a  strong  liquor  of  vegetable 
and  animal  juices,  called  braise,  in  a  close- 
covered  vessel  ;  the  latter  should  be  ex¬ 
posed  for  a  considerable  time  to  a  degree 
of  heat  just  short  of  boiling,  and  as  little 
evaporation  as  possible  should  be  permit¬ 
ted.  In  this  manner  the  toughest  and  most 
fibrous  of  flesh  becomes  tender  and  digesti¬ 
ble.  Soups,  although  excellent  and 
economical,  are  not  sufficiently  used  among 
us,  and  the  author  of  “  Food  and  Feeding” 
gives  considerable  space  to  them.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  matter,  some  of  my  read¬ 
ers  will  recollect  the  amusing  controversy, 
a  few  years  ago,  when  Sir  Henry  Thomp¬ 
son  stated,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Fisheiies 
Exhibition,  that  turtle  soup  “  at  its  best” 
was  made  of  stock  from  the  conger  eel,  the 
turtle  only  furnishing  the  garnish  and  the 
name.  Several  dealers  in  turtle-soup,  and 
some  other  persons  who  wee  somewhat 
over  zealous  to  protect,  as  they  imagined, 
the  injured  reputation  of  civic  banquets, 
took  up  the  cudgels  against  Sir  Henry,  but 
he  silenced  his  critics  and  established  the 
accuracy  of  his  assertions. 

What  would  Sir  Henry  say  to  plum¬ 
pudding  as  an  invalid’s  dish  ?  Would  he 
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be  more  amused  or  disgusted  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  “  A  much  insulted  British  Plum- 
Pudding”  some  time  ago  wrote  to  the 
Times : 

Perhaps  your  readers  may  be  interested  as 
well  as  amused  at  the  information  which  the 
Kreuizzeilung  offers  to  its  patrons  concerning 
English  Christmas  puddings.  The  extract,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation,  is  from 
an  article  on  English  Christmas  customs,  re¬ 
printed  from  the  Krextizzeiltmg  by  the  Peters- 
burgere  Zeitung  of  January  5  :  “  The  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  this  famous  national  dish  consist  of 
dough,  beer  in  the  course  of  fermentation, 
milk,  brandy,  whisky,  and  gin  in  equal  parts  ; 
bread,  citronade,  and  small  and  large  raisins 
in  profusion.  The  mass  must  be  stirred  by 
the  whole  family  for  at  least  three  days,  aud 
then  hung  up  in  a  linen  bag  for  six  weeks  in 
order  to  thoroughly  ferment.  The  cost  of 
this  delicacy,”  adds  the  well-informed  writer, 
“  is  about  20s.  for  four  persons.”  Live  and 
learn ! 

One  can  only  hope  that  the  amusing 
articles  one  so  often  reads  in  English  peri¬ 
odicals  on  foreign  curiosities  of  diet  have 
something  more  reliable  to  rest  upon,  and 
that  foreigners  do  not  find  them  more 
amusing  than  true. 

The  fruit  lover  will  be  glad  to  hear  on 
good  authority  that  fruit  farming  is  rapidly 
making  way  in  many  parts  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  Mr.  Chailes  Whitehead  men¬ 
tions,  in  an  interesting,  article,  originally 
published  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
cidy's  Journal,  that  fifty  years  ago  under 
100,000  acres  of  land  were  given  to  fruit 
growing  ;  these  in  1872  had  increased  to 
170,000,  and  the  present  estimate  is  at 
least  214,000.  When  allowance  is  also 
made  for  the  improved  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  generally  adopted  there  is  good  reason 
for  satisfaction.  In  addition,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  impoits  of  apples 
have  increased  from  71,162  bushels  in 
1839  to  3,796,692  in  1888  ;  nearly  half 
this  enormous  amount  comes  from  .the 
United  States,  and  half  the  remainder,  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  that  is,  from  Canada  ; 
but  we  also  receive  large  quantities  of  soft 
fruit  from  Spain,  France,  Belgium,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Portugal.  It  remains  true  that 
there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  fruit-growing  in  this  country. 
Unfortunately  our  fruit-growers  arc 
severely  handicapped  by  drawbacks  less 
felt  in  the  States  and  on  the  Continent  ; 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  excessive 
carriage  rates  and  the  charges  of  the 
middle-men — though  how  the  latter  are  to 
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be  avoided  is  not  obvious — and  late  spring 
frosts,  to  which  the  author  of  ‘‘  Lorna 
Doone”  has  just  drawn  marked  attention. 
If  we  do  not  u.se  fruit  to  the  extent  we 
ought,  we  are  none  the  less  to  blame  in  not 
turning  vegetables  to  proper  account. 
Some  very  serious  diseases  are  aggravated, 
if  not  caused  by  meat,  and  the  well-to-do, 
to  put  the  matter  mildly,  certainly  eat  too 
much  animal  food.  Almost  all  large  over¬ 
grown  vegetables  can  be  boiled,  and  make 
excellent  dishes.  Huge  cucumbers,  too 
overgrown  to  be  eaten  raw,  are  a  whole¬ 
some  second  vegetable,  cooked  like  vege¬ 
table  marrow,  or  boiled  whole  in  salt  and 
water,  and  when  thoroughly  tender,  should 
be  strained  through  a  sieve,  and  seasoned 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  butter.  Let¬ 
tuces,  radishes,  and  celery  can  also  be 
served  up  well  boiled,  and  are  delicious. 

Under  the  title  of  “  Our  Farmers  in 
Chains,”  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones  gives,  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  National  Review, 
the  prices  of  different  agricultural  products 
which  the  farmer  receives,  the  cost  of 
transit  to  the  Metropolis,  and  the  price 
paid  by  consumers  ;  and  the  facts  which 
this  distinguished  writer  has  collected, 
though  in  the  main  not  new  to  the  farmer, 
who  has  long  known  the  vast  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  sum  paid  him  and  that  obtained 
by  the  retailer,  are  so  strikingly  put  that 
they  must  arrest  the  attention  of  every 
reader.  Mr.  Jones  observes  that  people 
will  hardly  credit  that  some  things  which 
the  farmer  grows  easily  and  abundantly, 
and  which  are  in  constant  demand,  are  re¬ 
tailed  at  more  than  double  and  treble  the 
price  which  he  receives  for  them  ;  and 
yet  the  truth  of  this  is  capable  of  easy 
proof.  Struck  by  the  price  charged  for 
small  carrots,  a  penny  for  three,  in  one  of 
the  poor  districts  of  London,  Mr.  Harry 
Jones  directed  an  agent  to  pay  regular  visits 
to  the  humbler  shops  in  Lisson  Grove, 
Bethnal  Green,  Bishopsgate,  Shoreditch, 
and  Limehouse,  and  ascertain  the  prices 
charged.  The  result  was,  broadly,  the 
discovery  that  carrots,  bought  in  the  bunch, 
were  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  a  half-penny 
apiece,  turnips  about  the  same,  and  good 
parsnips  every wht  re  a  penny  each.  Ten 
bushels  of  carrots  were  then  bought  for 
him  by  a  farmer  friend  near  Thurston  Sta¬ 
tion  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  about 
three  hours  from  London  ;  they  weighed 
3  cwt.  2  qrs.  14  lbs.,  and  contained  six 
hundred  and  thirty  carrots — sixty-three 
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to  the  bushel.  The  cost  of  the  whole  was 
2«.  llrf.,  or  3^rf.  the  bushel  ;  thus  he 
bought  sixty-three  good  carrots  for  3^rf. — 
the  current  price  of  nine  to  the  working- 
people  of  London.  Six  hundred  and  thirty 
carrots  weigh  one-sixth  of  a  ton,  so  that  a 
ton  would  number  3,780,  and  the  price 
would  be  17«.  6d. ;  the  cost  of  carriage 
between  Thurston  and  London  is  8s.  9rf. 
in  two-ton  truck  loads.  Hence  a  ton  of 
carrots,  numbering  3,780  roots,  can  be 
bought  at  Thurston  ^d  transported  to 
Bishopsgate  for  6s.  3d.,  while  close 
to  the  latter  a  bundle  of  nine  is  selling  at 
3^d.  or  ;^6.  2s.  6d.  the  ton  !  Deducting 
£1.  6s.  3d.  from  ^6.  2s.  6d.,  j£4.  16s. 
3d.  remains  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  car¬ 
riage  of  the  ton  to  the  shop  of  the  retail 
dealer,  leaving  him  a  very  handsome  profit. 
But  the  Great  Eastern  undertakes  to  bring 
from  station  to  station  and  to  deliver  a  ton 
of  carrots  in  London  within  ordinary  limits 
for  15s.  lOd.,  so  that  the  actual  cost  of 
this  quantity  of  carrots,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  retailer,  is  ^^1.  13s.  4d.  His 
retail  price  would  make  a  ton  fetch 
2s.  6d.,  showing  a  profit  which  he  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  get  under  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  the  lion’s  share  going  to  the  middle¬ 
man.  Dealing  with  white  turnips,  Mr. 
Jones  estimates  the  number  grown  on  an 
acre  at  30,000,  and  as  fine  ones  are  sold 
in  London  at  a  ^d.  each,  and  bundles  of 
smaller  ones  at  3^d.,  an  enormous  ditfer- 
ence  exists  between  prices  in  town  and  in  the 
open  country.  Parsnips  are  grown  much  in 
the  same  way  as  carrots,  and  a  good  ciop 
of  the  latter  produces  1,000  bushels  to  the 
acre  ;  if  only  fifty  roots  were  allowed  to 
the  bushel  the  total  would  be  50,000. 
Even  half  that  number  would,  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  retail  price,  come  to  ;^104.  3s.  4d., 
a  sum  which,  could  he  only  get  it,  would 
niake  the  poor  farmer’s  mouth  water. 

How  much  can  be  written  on  such  an 
apparently  insignificant  text  as  oysters  is 
shown  by  a  singularly  curious  and  even 
learned  work  just  given  to  the  world  by 
Dr.  J.  R.  Philpots,  of  Parkstone.  It  deals 
with  the  whole  history  of  oysters  and  ex¬ 
tends  to  900  closely  printed  pages.  The 
author  however  informs  me  that  his 
material  would  fill  1,200,  but  that  in  pity 
to  his  readers  he  has  held  over  300  pages 
for  another  edition.  Had  his  portly  tome 
extended  to  the  dimensions  originally  pro¬ 
posed  it  would  have  more  than  merited  the 
comprehensive  title  it  bears,  “  Oysters  and 
New  Skbus. — Yol.  LIII.,  No.  1. 


All  about  Them” — for  could  anyone  find 
more  to  say  ?  The  work  abounds  in  quaint 
passages  and  anecdotes  drawn  from  old 
and  little  read  sources,  and  therefore  re¬ 
sembles,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  “  Anat¬ 
omy  of  Melancholy”  or  the  “  Coinpleat 
Angler.  ”  1  venture  to  give  a  brief  passage 

as  a  specimen  of  the  lively  style  and  care¬ 
ful  research  of  the  author. 

In  the  days  when  luxury  was  rampant,  and 
men  of  great  wealth,  like  Licinius  Crassus, 
the  leviathan  slave  merchant,  rose  to  the  high¬ 
est  honor,  this  dealer  in  human  flesh  in  the 
boasted  land  of  liberty  filled  the  oflice  of  con¬ 
sul  along  with  Pompey  the  Great.  On  one 
occasion  he  required  10,000  tables  to  accom¬ 
modate  all  his  guests  How  many  barrels  of 
oysters  were  eaten  at  that  celebrated  dinner  the 
Ephemerides — as  Plutarch  calls  the  Times  and 
the  Morning  Post  of  his  day— have  omitted  to 
state  ;  but  as  oysters  then  took  the  place  that 
turtle  soup  now  does  at  our  great  City  banquets, 
the  imagination  may  busy  itself,  if  it  likes,  with 
the  calculation.  All  we  know  is  that  oysters 
then  fetched  very  high  prices  at  Rome,  as  the 
author  of  the  “  Tabella  Cibaria”  has  not  failed 
to  tell  ns  ;  and  then,  as  now,  the  high  price 
of  any  luxury  was  sure  to  make  a  liberal  sup  ■ 
ply  necessary,  when  a  plutocrat  like  Crassus, 
to  strengthen  his  popularity,  entertained  half 
the  city  as  his  guests.  The  Romans  had  a 
weakness  for  the  breedy  creatures  as  Chris¬ 
topher  North  calls  them  in  bis  inimitable 
"  Noctes  Ambrosianse.”  In  the  time  of  Nero, 
at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  years 
later,  the  consumption  of  oysters  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  City  was  nearly  as  great  as  it  is  now  in 
the  World’s  Metropolis  ;  and  there  is  a  state¬ 
ment  that  during  the  reign  of  Domitian  un¬ 
told  millions  of  bushels  were  annually  con- 
snmed  at  Rome.  These  oysters  were  but  the 
Mediterranean  produce— the  small  fry  of  Circe 
and  the  smaller  Lncrinians.  This  unreason¬ 
able  demand  upon  them  quite  exhausted  the 
beds  in  the  great  fly-catcher’s  reign  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  under  the  wise  administration  of 
Agricola  in  Britain,  when  the  Romans  got 
their  far-famed  Rntnpians  from  the  shores  of 
Kent,  from  Richborongh  and  the  Recnlvcrs — 
the  Rnlupi  Portus  of  the  Itinerary,  of  which 
the  ReguWium,  near  Whitstable,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  was  the  northern  boundary — 
that'Jnvenal  praised  them  as  he  does.  And 
he  was  right,  for  the  whole  world  besides  pro¬ 
duces  no  oyster  like  them  ;  and  of  all  the 
breedy  creatures  that  glide,  or  have  ever 
glided,  down  the  throats  of  the  human  race, 
our  Aotiues  are  probably  the  most  delectable. 
Can  we  wonder  when  Macrobins  tells  us  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  in  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era,  never  failed  to  have  Rntnpians  at  table, 
for  we  can  feel  sure  that  Constantine  the 
Great  and  his  mother,  the  pious  Helena,  must 
have  carried  their  British  taste  with  them  to 
Rome.  Pliny  mentions  that,  according  to  the 
historians  of  Alexander’s  expedition,  oysters, 
a  foot  in  diameter,  were  found  in  the  Indian 
Seas  ;  and  Sir  James  E.  Tennent  was  nnex 
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pectedly  enabled  to  corroborate  the  correct- 
neas  of  this  statement,  for  at  Kottier,  near 
Trincomalee,  enormous  specimens  of  edible 
oysters  were  brought  to  the  rest-house.  One 
measured  more  than  eleven  inches  in  length, 
by  half  ns  many  in  width.  But  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  measurement  is  beaten  by  the  oysters 
of  Port  Lincoln,  in  South  Australia,  which  are 
the  largest  edible  ones  in  the  world.  They 
are  as  large  as  a  dinner- plate,  and  of  innch  the 
same  shape.  They  are  sometimes  more  than 
a  foot  across  the  shell,  and  the  oyster  fits  his 
habitation  so  well  that  he  does  not  leave  mnch 
margin.  It  is  a  new  sensation,  when  a  friend 
asks  you  to  Innch  at  Adelaide,  to  have  one 
oyster  fried  in  butter,  or  eggs  and  bread¬ 
crumbs,  set  before  you  ;  but  it  is  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  experience,  for  the  flavor  and  delicacy  of 
the  Port  Lincoln  mammoths  are  proverbial 
even  in  that  land  of  luxuries. 

Dr.  l^hilpols  has  as  an  object  to  draw 
special  attention  to  the  importance  of  a 
longer  close  season,  less  recklessness  in 
dredging,  and  the  systematic  extension  of 
oyster-beds  ;  but  in  some  respects  his 
conclusions  are  at  variance  with  those  of 
Huxley. 

The  last  report  of  the  Scotch  Fishery 
Board  is.  rich  in  curious  information  on 
salmon  —  king  of  fish  —  herrings,  and 
oysters.  The  Times,  in  a  sparkling  leader, 
has  given  the  “  lireedy  Creatures”  of 
Christopher  North  a  telling  paragraph, 
which  my  readers  will  thank  me  for  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  reperusing  at  their 
leisure,  and  which  supplements  my  own 
remarks  on  Dr.  Philpots’  great  book  of 
900  pages. 

The  movements  and  the  multiplication  of 
the  herring  are  beyond  human  control,  but  it 
is  otherwise  with  the  oyster.  The  pages  of 
the  Report  which  the  Commissioners  devote 
to  this  delicate  morsel  are,  in  fact,  filled  with 
statistics  as  to  the  destruction  of  natural 
oyster-beds  throughout  the  world,  and  as  to 
the  way  in  which  art  is  contriving  to  supply 
their  place.  For  example,  the  Firth  of  Forth 
is  almost  emptied  of  its  oysters,  and  the  trade 
of  Leith  has  dwindled  to  315  hundreds,  valued 
at  £175,  or  IIj;.  per  hundred.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  centnry  a  single  boat  would  often 
take  6,000  oysters  in  a  day,  which  would  be 
sold  fur  1.9.  3d.  a  hundred.  The  same  story, 
as  every  one  knows,  is  told  of  all  the  natural 
oyster  fisheries,  not  only  round  our  own 
coast,  but  in  France  and  even  in  America. 
For  example,  '  ‘  the  produce  of  the  rich  beds 
of  the  Bay  of  Cancole,  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mmdy,  gradually  fell  from  71,000,000  uf 
oysters  in  1847  to  1,000,000  in  1865.”  In 
America  the  beds  north  of  the  Chesapeake  are 
now  worthless  ;  those  on  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  are  reported  extinct ;  and  even 
the  great  beds  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  are 
becoming  rapidly  exhausted.  But  there  is 
happily  another  side  to  the  medal.  The  oys¬ 


ter  is  a  being  that  can  be  watched,  and  the 
man  of  science  has  been  watching  it.  Its  de¬ 
velopment  in  all  its  stages  is  known,  and,  for¬ 
tunately,  the  conditions  of  it  are  such  as  can 
be  produced  artificially.  The  first  important 
step  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  1851,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Coste,  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  de  France  ;  and  the  astonishing  result 
of  the  experiments  introduced  by  him  has 
been  that,  at  Arcachon  alone,  the  number  of 
oysters  exported  rose  in  ten  years,  between 
1871  and  188U,  from  under  5,000,OUU  to  the 
enormous  number  of  195,UU(),0UU.  In  Ameri¬ 
ca,  as  might  be  expected  from  that  country, 
where  everything  is^^ne  on  a  large  scale,  the 
results  are  greater  still.  It  was  in  1874  that 
Mr.  H.  C.  Rowe,  of  Newhaven,  began  sowing 
shells  in  deep  water  ;  this  being  the  method 
which  experience  has  suggested  for  giving  the 
young  fry,  diffused  throughout  the  water,  a 
place  to  which  they  can  attach  themselves. 
Mr.  Rowe,  according  to  the  Commissioners, 
‘‘now  sows  as  many  as  a  hundred  thousand 
bushels  of  shells  annually  upon  what  is  now 
the  most  colossal  oyster-farm  in  the  world, 
embracing  an  area  of  15,000  acres  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea.”  He  and  his  imitators,  in 
fact,  have  developed  a  large  industry,  and 
already  supply  the  markets  of  New  York  with 
60  per  cent,  of  all  the  oysters  sold  there.  For 
the  details  of  the  method  adopted  we  must  re¬ 
fer  our  readers  to  the  Blue-book,  only  express¬ 
ing  the  hope  that  something  like  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system,  which  is  capable  of  much  regula¬ 
tion  and  improvement,  may  be  largely  adopted 
on  our  own  coasts,  famous  for  oysters  since 
Roman  times. 

How  rapidly  animals  adapt  themselves 
to  altered  conditions  of  existence  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  will  show  ;  and  human 
beings  arc  not  less  quick  in  submitting  to 
unfamiliar  circumstances  and  in  thriving 
upon  them.  ‘‘  Hereabouts,”  says  Miss 
Betham  Edwards  in  her  recent  work  on  the 
‘  Roof  of  France,’  “  the  barren,  stony 
wilderness-like  country  betokens  the  region 
of  the  Gausses.  We  are  all  this  time  wind¬ 
ing  round  the  rampart-like  walls  of  the 
great  Causse  de  Larzac,  which  stretches 
from  Le  Vigan  to  Millaw,  rising  to  a 
height  of  2,624  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
covering  an  area  of  nearly  a  hundred 
square  miles.  This  Causse  affords  some 
interesting  facts  to  evolutionists  :  the 
aridity,  the  absolutely  waterless  condition 
of  the  Latzac  has  evolved  a  race  of  non- 
drinking  animals.  The  sheep,  browsing 
the  fragrant  herbs  of  these  plateaux,  have 
altogether  unlearned  the  habit  of  drinking, 
while  the  cows  drink  very  little.  The 
much  esteemed  Roquefort  cheese  is  made 
from  ewes’  milk,  the  non-drinking  ones 
of  the  Larzac.  Is  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the 
cheese  due  to  this  non-drinking  habit  ?” 
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Most  people,  no  doubt,  know  that  the 
ruminants — that  is,  certain  animals,  like 
cows — have  large  pouches  connected  with 
their  intestinal  apparatus,  in  which  im¬ 
perfectly  masticated  food  is  received,  and, 
at  a  convenient  season,  returned  into  the 
mouth  and  there  thoroughly  masticated. 
Human  beings  occasionally  have  the  power 
of  returning  their  food  into  the  mouth  for 
a  more  complete  mastication,  and  one  such 
instance  is  recorded  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  in  her 
“  Journey  through  Italy,”  that  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  living  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1786, 
who  had  this  remarkable  peculiarity  : 

There  is  a  lawyer  at  Milan,  and  a  man  re¬ 
spected  in  bis  profession,  who  actually  chews 
the  end  like  an  ox,  which  he  did  at  my  re¬ 
quest  and  in  my  presence.  He  is  apparently 
much  like  another  tall,  stout  man,  but  has 
many  extraordinary  properties,  being  eminent 
for  strength,  and  possessing  a  set  of  ribs  and 
sternum  very  surprising  and  W'orthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  anatomists.  His  body,  upon  the 
slightest  touch,  even  through  all  his  clothes, 
throws  out  electric  sparks.  He  can  reject  bis 
meals  from  his  stomach  at  pleasure,  and  did 
absolutely,  in  the  course  of  two  hours— the 
only  two  I  ever  passed  in  his  company— go 
through,  to  oblige  me,  the  whole  operation  of 
eating,  masticating,  swallowing,  and  returning 
by  the  mouth  a  lai^e  piece  of  bread  and  a 
peach.  With  all  this  conviction  nothing  more 
was  wanting ;  but  I  obtained,  besides,  the 
confirmation  of  common  friends,  who  were 
willing  likewise  to  bear  testimony  of  this 
strange  accidental  variety.  What  I  hear  of 
his  character  is  that  he  is  a  low-spirited,  ner¬ 
vous  man,  and  I  suppose  his  ruminating  mo¬ 
ments  are  spent  in  lamenting  the  singularities 
of  his  frame. 

.Mrs.  Oliphant,  one  of  the  mostcliarming 
and  entertaining  of  living  writers,  has  in 
her  delightful  ”  Literary  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit  and 
as  interesting  as  a  novel,  given  a  touching 
account  of  Burns’  habits  and  his  deplorable 
craving  for  stimulants.  She  also  draws 
pointed  attention  to  the  melancholy,though 
of  course  well-known  fact,  that  Samuel  Tay¬ 
lor  Coleridge  and  Thomas  de  Quincey, 
who  were  both  connected,  at  least  for  a 
time,  with  the  Lake  school  of  poets,  were 
addicted  to  a  dreadful  habit,  closely  allied 
to  intemperance — an  inordinate  craving  for 
opium,  which  blasted  the  lives  of  both. 
A  passage  that  greatly  struck  me  in  read¬ 
ing  her  graceful  narrative  of  Anna  Seward, 
the  “  Swan  of  Lichfield,”  diaws  a  sad 
picture  of  the  disgraceful  exhibition  which 
poor  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  once  famous 
poet,  though  now  almost  forgotten,  usually 
so  abstemious,  made  of  himself  one  day 


that  he  had  been  transgressing  his  ordinary 
temperance. 

“  To  balance,”  says  Mrs.  Oliphant,  “  Miss 
Seward's  semi-heroic  narrative,  we  are  told  of 
a  certain  occasion  on  which  Dr.  Darwin,  who 
as  a  rule  eschewed  all  intoxicating  liquors, 
was  persuaded  to  drink  more  wine  than  was 
good  for  him.  It  was  while  on  a  boating  ex¬ 
pedition,  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  midsummer 
day.  To  the  horror  and  astonishment  of  his 
friends,  the  half-intoxicated  doctor  suddenly 
plunged  out  of  the  boat  into  the  river,  when 
they  were  close  to  Nottingham,  and  rushing, 
in  his  wet  clothes,  across  the  fields,  reached 
the  market-place  before  they  could  overtake 
him.  Here  they  found  him  mounted  on  a 
tub,  making  an  oration  to  the  gaping  mnlti- 
tuile  around.  ‘  Ye  men  of  Nottingham,  listen 
to  me,’  he  said.  ‘  You  are  ingenious  and  in¬ 
dustrious  mechanics.  By  your  industry,  life’s 
comforts  are  procured  for  yourselves  and  your 
families.  If  yon  lose  your  health,  the  power 
of  being  industrious  will  forsake  yon,  that  yon 
know  ;  but  yon  may  not  know  that  to  breathe 
fresh  and  changed  air  constantly  is  not  less 
necessary  to  procure  health  than  sobriety 
itself.  Air  becomes  unwholesome  in  a  few 
hours  if  the  windows  are  shut.  I  have  no 
interest  in  giving  yon  this  advice.  Remember 
what  I,  your  countryman  and  a  physician, 
tell  yon.  If  yon  would  not  bring  infection 
and  disease  upon  yourselves,  and  to  your 
wives  and  little  ones,  change  the  air  yon 
breathe  ;  change  it  many  times  a  day  by  open¬ 
ing  your  windows.”  After  this  abrupt  ad¬ 
dress  he  got  down  from  his  tub  and  went  back 
with  his  friends  to  their  boat.  The  dripping 
philosopher  on  his  homely  platform,  the  gap¬ 
ing  crowd  about  him,  an  eager  apothecary  of 
his  acquaintance  vainly  endeavoring  to  per¬ 
suade  iiim  to  come  home  with  him  and  change 
his  wet  clothes,  and  the  astounded  excursion¬ 
ists  standing  by,  not  knowing  what  to  make 
of  their  friend’s  vagary,  form  an  amusing 
picture.” 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  singular  proofs 
of  affection  ever  recorded  is  that  given  by 
the  eccentric  genius,  De  Quincey.  He 
paid  a  girl  of  eighteen  a  signal  compliment, 
and  showed  himself  capable  of  sublime  self- 
sacrifice  for  her  sake  :  during  his  engage¬ 
ment  he  positively  reduced  his  daily 
allowance  of  opium  from  340  grains  to  40. 
With  his  constitutional  melancholv', 
aggravated  by  the  abuse  of  this  terrible 
drug,  De  Quincey  went  through  as  much 
misery  as  the  most  unfortunate  of  men 
ever  experienced. 

The  physician  is  asked  a  dozen  times  a 
day,  by  clients  of  an  inquiring  turn,  what 
they  bad  belter  cat.  but  usually  they  in¬ 
tend  all  the  while  to  take  just  what  pleases 
them.  If  the  doctor’s  advice  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  humor,  well  and  good  ;  if 
not,  they  abuse  him,  and  go  their  own 
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way,  notwithstanding  all  thcj  cogent 
arguments  he  can  bring  forward.  A  great 
physician  of  the  past — Sir  Richard  Jebb — 
was  not  distinguished  for  the  delicate 
language  he  made  use  of  to  his  patients. 
Nothing  used  to  make  him  swear  more  than 
the  eternal  question,  “  What  may  I  eat  ?” 

Pray,  Sir  Richard,  may  leata  mudin  ?” 
“Yes,  madam — the  best  thing  you  can 
take.”  “  Oh,  dear  me,  I  am  glad  of 
that.  But,  Sir  Richard,  you  told  me  the 
other  day  that  it  was  the  worst  thing  I 
could  eat  !”  “  What  would  be  proper  for 

me  to  eat  to-  day  ?”  queries  another  lady. 

“  Boiled  turnips.”  “  Boiled  turnips  !” 
exclaims  the  patient.  “You  forget.  Sir 
Richard,  I  told  you  I  could  never  eat 
boiled  turnips.”  “Then,  madam,  you 
must  have  a  terribly  vitiated  appetite  !” 

The  following  lines  were  written  for  Sir 
Richard  Jebb’s  epitaph  : 

Here,  caught  in  Death's  web. 

Lies  the  great  Doctor  Jebb, 

Who  got  gold-dust  like  Sir  .Vstley  Cooper  ; 
Did  you  speak  about  diet. 

He  would  kick  up  a  riot. 

And  swear  like  a  madman  or  trooper. 

When  he  wanted  your  money. 

Like  sugar  or  honey. 

Sir  Richard  looked  happy  and  placid  ; 
Having  once  touched  the  cash 
He  was  testy  and  rash. 

And  his  honey  was  turned  all  to  acid. 

'  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  features 
of  the  present  age  is  the  constant  attack  on 
time-honored  beliefs.  Every  kind  of  food 
and  drink  is  proved  by  some  scientific  dis¬ 
coverer  or  another  to  be  rank  poison  ;  all 
amusements  are  attacked  on  sanitar} 
grounds,  while  no  occupation  escapes  :  in 
short,  according  to  some  pedant  or  another, 
life  is  beset  with  such  perils  that  how  it  is 
preserved  for  a  single  month  must  startle 
the  inquirer.  How  singular  to  be  warned 
that  tea  and  coffee  are  more  dangerous 
than  alcohol,  and  that  excess — though, 
what  is  excess  ? — in  the  former  is  worse, 
positively  worse  than  drunkenness  caused 
by  wine  and  beer  !  This,  at  any  rate,  is 
the  conclusion  drawn  by  Dr.  Mendel,  of 
Berlin.  But  he  has  been  forestalled,  and 
Brillat  Savarin,  who  really  can  write  well, 
long  ago  assured  us  that  Buff  on  and  Vol¬ 
taire  drank  enormous  quantities  of  coffee 
to  their  deadly  hurt,  and  that  the  descrip¬ 
tions,  which  the  former  penned  orthe  dog, 
the  tiger,  the  lion  and  the  horse,  were  writ¬ 
ten  under  strong  cerebral  excitement.  He 


uttered  the  awful  warning  that  a  person  of 
sound  constitution  might  without  danger 
take  two  bottles  of  wine  a  day,  pace  Dr. 
Richardsun,  throughout  a  lifetime,  but  with 
the  same  indulgence  in  coffee  he  would  be¬ 
come  an  idiot  or  die  of  consumption.  But 
let  us  descend  to  particulars.  “  In  Leicester 
Square,  London,”  writes  the  author  of  the 
“  Physiologie  du  Gofit,”  “  I  have  seen  a 
man  whom  the  immoderate  use  of  coffee 
had  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  helpless  crip, 
pie.  He  no  longer  suffered  any  pain,  but 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  state,  and 
treated  himself  to  five  or  six  glasses  a 
day.”  Brillat-Savarin,  in  his  inimitable 
fashion,  thereupon  adds  that  to  prepare 
himself  for  a  severe  task  he  once  drank  a 
larger  quantity  of  coffee  than  usual,  but, 
not  having  to  grapple  with  the  work  he 
expected,  had  to  pay  for  his  rashness  by 
not  closing  his  eyes  for  forty  hours,  his 
brain  all  the  while  being  on  the  rack,  and 
“  acting  like  a  mill  in  motion  with  nothing 
to  grind.”  But,  pleasantry  apart,  every 
medical  practitioner  knows  that  the  reck¬ 
less  consumption  of  hot  tea,  so  common 
among  the  poorer  class  of  middle-aged 
women,  is  not  unattended  with  incon¬ 
venience,  in  some  cases  indeed  with  actual 
danger,  and  much  of  the  indigestion  that 
makes  their  lives  so  miserable  can  be  traced 
to  their  craving — a  perfectly  artificial  one 
— for  tea  :  at  any  rate,  I  have  in  hundreds 
of  cases  succeeded  in  relieving  many  of 
these  unhappy  sufferers  by  stopping  the 
supplies  of  tea  for  a  few  v/eeks. 

While  on  tea,  a  few  words  on  common 
household  beverages  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  As  every  child  knows  in  days 
when,  as  the  Latin  Delectus  says,  “  even 
boys  know  many  things  of  which  the 
learned  of  olden  times  were  ignorant,” 
four  or  five  non-alcoholic  beverages  are 
consumed  in  incredible  quantities  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  by  all  classes  ;  of 
these,  infusions  of  tea,  coffee-beans,  cof¬ 
fee-leaves,  cocoa,  Paraguay  tea,  chiccory, 
and  Brazilian  cocoa,  or  guarana,  are  the 
principal,  though  others  are  taken  in 
smaller  amounts. 

To  commence  with  cocoa.  This  familiar 
beverage  contains  a  crystallized  nitrogenous 
alkaloid  called  theobromine,  the  analogue 
of  the  theine  or  caffeine  in  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  class.  Theobromine  is 
noteworthy  for  its  large  percentage  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  it  has  been  credited  with  being  a 
nerve  restorer.  Though  tasteless,  theine 
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is  the  stimulating  constituent  for  which 
these  beverages  are  drunk  in  such 
quantities,  and  any  useful  physiological 
properties  they  possess  mainly  depend 
on  it  Although  the  warmth  of  the  infu¬ 
sion  is  grateful  to  most  people,  the  aroma 
of  cocoa,  tea,  and  coffee,  which  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  making  them  general 
favorites,  is  due  to  a  pungent  and  powerful 
v«)latile  oil,  rarely  exceeding  one  part  in  150 
or  200.  Cocoa,  though  it  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  water  and  beaten  into  a 
paste  to  prevent  the  formation  of  lumps, 
should  invariably  be  well  boiled  ;  it  is  then 
more  palatable,  and  when  the  manufacturer 
has  added  starch,  a  harmless  constituent  of 
the  cheaper  brands,  more  nutritious. 
Cocoa  made  with  milk,  or  ecjual  parts  of 
milk  and  water,  is  nutritious  and  whole¬ 
some,  and  cheaper  than  tea  or  coffee.  My 
readers  should  remember  that  perfectly 
pure  brands,  like  Cadbury’s  cocoa  essence 
and  Fry's  cocoa  extract,  never  thicken  on 
the  application  of  hot  water,  for  they  con¬ 
tain  no  starch.  These  high-class  prepara¬ 
tions  are  cheaper  and  wholesomer,  for  they 
only  consist  of  cocoa  from  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  rich  and  indigestible  cacao 
butter  has  been  expressed  ;  nor  are  they, 
like  the  Dutch  cocoas,  adulterated  with 
dangerous  and  objectionable  alkaline  salts. 
It  is  significant  that  the  fierce  battle  on  be¬ 
half  of  pure  non-medicated  cocoa  which 
has  been  raging  in  the  market  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  England  ;  the  firm  of  Walter 
linker  &  Co.,  of  Dorchester,  Mass  ,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  also  been  compelled  to  exert  itself 
to  the  utmost  against  Dutch  cocoas,  which 
sell  at  higher  prices  than  their  pure  rivals, 
because  the  alkalies  added  to  them  by  the 
makers  give  the  resulting  infusion  or  soup 
an  appearance  of  increased  fictitious 
strength,  and  so  deceive  the  public. 

The  nutritious  properties  of  tea  and 
coffee  hardly  call  for  attention,  nor  is  it 
certain  that — unless  sugar  and  milk  are 
added — they  have  any  value  at  all  as  food. 
Tea  has  been  credited  with  promoting  the 
transformation  of  starchy  and  fatty  food, 
.and  with  encouraging  perspiration,  by 
stimulating  the.  action  of  the  skin  ;  but 
some  physiologists  try  to  show  that  it  pro¬ 
motes  the  chemico  vital  bodily  functions, 
and  increases  rather  than  checKs  waste. 
Strong  te  i  counteracts,  in  some  limited  de¬ 
gree,  alcohol,  and  is  often  used  by  dram 
drinkers,  especially  in  London,  for  that 
purpose,  and  I  have  known  Warwickshire 


peasants  fall  back  upon  it.  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Police  are  said  to  be  keenly  alive 
to  its  anti-alcoholic  properties,  while  hard 
drinkers  are  not  ignorant  of  them,  and 
sometimes  tax  them  to  the  utmost. 

Coffee  lessens  the  action  of  the  skin,  and 
it  is  said — but  more  observations  arc 
needed  to  settle  the  matter — that  with  a 
moderate  allowance  of  food,  and  a  liberal 
supply  of  tea  and  coffee,  a  much  larger 
amount  of  bodily  and  mental  work  can  be 
got  through  than  when  these  beverages  are 
excluded  from  the  diet  and  more  food  is 
given  ;  in  other  words,  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  claims  on  behalf  of  all  these  beverages 
is  that  they  are  food  economizers  acd  waste 
preventers — and  if  this  could  be  sustained 
their  physiological  value  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  ;  but  I  fancy  much  can  be  said  on 
the  other  side.  Tea  and  coffee  are,  in 
some  at  present  inexplicable  way,  of  service 
to  the  human  economy,  and  most  people 
look  upon  them  as  prime  necessaries  of 
life.  Marked  recovery  of  spirits  follows  a 
cup  of  coffee  or  tea  taken  directly  after 
violent  exertion — at  any  rate,  many  people 
say  so.  These  fluids  ought  not  to  be 
drunk  hot,  nor  in  excess,  nor  at  a  late 
hour,  as  all — but  coffee  more  particularly 
— interfere  with  sleep.  Unfortunately, 
the  custom  is  growing  of  taking  them 
nearly  boiling  hot ;  the  folly  of  this  is 
shown  by  the  indigestion  and  disturbance 
of  the  system  sometimes  following  a  single 
cup  of  very  hot  strong  tea  or  coffee.  Be¬ 
sides,  pepsin — the  aetive  principle  of  the 
gastric  juice — is  rendered  inert  when  very 
hot  drinks  are  taken  into  the  stomach,  and 
a  temperature  of  120°  to  130°  Fah.  ap¬ 
pears  to  destroy  its  aetive  properties  ;  in 
other  words,  very  hot  fluids  give  rise  to 
indigestion,  disturbance  of  the  system,  and 
waste  of  food,  and  many  experienced  med¬ 
ical  practitioners  trace  a  great  deal  of  the 
severe  indigestion  which  torments  middle- 
aged  women  to  the  inordinate  quantities 
of  scalding  weak  tea  they  take  six  or  seven 
times  a  day.  I  notice  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  my  dyspeptic 
patients  are  tea-drinking  total  abstainers, 
principally  women,  who  are  foolish  enough 
to  saturate  themselves  with  insipid  hot 
fluids,  and  then  blame  teetotalism  for  their 
bad  health. 

Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  are  all  more 
economical  when  finely  subdivided.  At 
the  barracks  of  the  Royal  Marines,  at 
Stonehouse,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
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tea  leaves  were  always  ground  very  fine 
before  being  infused.  An  orderly  told  me 
that  the  saving  was  considerable,  less 
ground  tea  being  needed  than  unground  ; 
this  is  a  good  hint,  and  my  readers  should 
not  forget  to  act  upon  it.  A  small  hand- 
mill,  like  the  one  for  coffee,  answers  ad¬ 
mirably,  and  the  daily  allowance  of  tea 
could  be  ground  in  it.  Some  years  ago 
cakes  of  compressed  tea,  divided  by  a  net¬ 
work  of  lines  for  greater  ease  in  breaking 
them  into  pieces  of  proper  size,  were 
widely  advertised  :  1  do  not  know  what 
has  befallen  the  venture  ;  it  could  not  fail 
to  have  many  uses,  and  ought  to  have  been 
successful.  A  curious  and  entertaining 
article  on  brick-tea  caught  my  eye  a  short 
time  ago  :  I  give  the  most  interesting 
passages,  from  which  the  reader  will  see 
that  the  Orientals  are  aware  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  compressing  their  tea. 

A  curious  and  interesting  feature  of  the 
Chinese  tea  trade  is  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  the  brick  tea  industry.  Formerly  the 
‘  Bods”  of  Thibet  were  the  only  customers 
for  the  compressed  and  sourish  slabs  that 
found  their  way  across  the  frontiers  to  the 
Chinese  dependency,  but  now  the  Tartars  of 
Central  Asia,  the  Siberians,  and  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Russia,  all  demand  their  raw  tea 
in  slabs,  tablets,  or  bricks.  Consul  Allen  re¬ 
cently  stated  that  the  trade  in  brick-tea  seems 
to  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  bricks 
are  prepared  by  machinery,  and  the  brick-tea 
factories,  with  their  tall  chimneys,  are  the 
most  striking  buildings  in  the  European  set 
tlement  at  Hankow.  The  museum  at  Kew 
Gardens  received  a  couple  of  samples  of  this 
tablet-tea  early  in  the  present  year,  and  the 
last  number  of  the  Kew  Bulletin  contains  an 
interesting  reference  to  brick-tea.  Two  kinds 
of  tablet-tea  are  manufactured  for  the  Siberian 
and  Russian  markets,  the  large  and  the  small  ; 
but  they  differ  both  in  manner  of  preparation 
and  in  quality  of  the  leaf  used.  The  large 
bricks  are  made  in  a  very  simple  way  :  a  quan 
tity  of  common  tea-dust  is  placed  in  a  sort  of 
pudding-cloth  or  bag,  steamed  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  then  turned  into  wooden  moulds, 
where  it  is  beaten  to  the  required  consistency 
by  wooden  mallets. 

In  the  modem  steam  manufactories  of  Han- 
'  kow  the  dry  dust  is  poured  into  iron  moulds, 

I  and  there  subjected  to  steaming  and  pressure. 

This  gives  a  better  shaped  and  firmer  brick. 
When  ready,  the  bricks  are  placed  to  cool, 
stored  in  drying  rooms  for  a  week,  cnrefnlfy 
wrapped  in  separate  papers  and  psv/ked  in 
I  bamboo  baskets,  each  containing  sixty-four, 

i  Each  brick  must  weight  one  catty — 1}  lb. — 

1  and  care  must  be  exercised  to  secure  the  de- 

[  aired  weight,  or  the  Siberians  and  Tartars  re¬ 

fuse  them.  Hence,  a  brick,  if  under  weight, 
is  rejected.  Green  tea  is  prepared  in  the 
t  same  way,  only  the  prejudices  of  buyers  re- 

;  quire  it  to  be  made  up  in  24-lb.  tablets,  to  be 
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made  of  the  whole  leaf,  and  to  be  packed 
thirty-six  in  a  basket.  The  cost  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  carriage,  duty,  and  packing  is  HUs.  per 
picul  of  133  lbs.,  or  24<1.  per  lb. — hence  it  can 
be  sold  at  a  very  low  price  in  the  Siberian  and 
Russian  markets.  The  makers,  being  practi¬ 
cal  men,  take  care  to  reserve  the  finer  and 
best  dust  for  the  outside,  keeping  the  coarser 
and  inferior  leaf  for  the  inside.  Some  years 
ago  this  kind  of  brick-tea  was  shipped  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  large  quantities  for  Russia.  At  pres¬ 
ent  it  all  goes  direct  from  China  overland,  via 
Kiahhta  and  Maimachin. 

The  better  class  of  Siberians  and  Mongols 
require  a  superior  article,  and  to  supply  their 
wants  a  smaller  brick  or  tablet  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  leaf  is  prepared.  It  is  manufactured  from 
the  finest  tea-dust.  The  selection  is  carefully 
made,  only  the  product  of  the  early  pickings 
or  first  crop  being  chosen.  The  fine  leaf  is 
not  steamed,  for  steaming  robs  the  tea  of  all 
its  fragrance,  and  would  ill  adapt  the  bricks 
for  connoisseurs.  The  dust  is  poured  into 
steel  moulds,  quite  dry,  and  subjected  to 
hydraulic  pressure  of  two  tons  to  the  square 
inch.  In  this  way  the  tea  preserves  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period  all  its  aroma  and  freshness. 
The  original  cost  to  the  manufacturer  at 
Hankow  is  over  SI.v.  per  picul.  Duty,  car¬ 
riage,  packing,  and  so  forth,  amount  to  at 
least  as  much,  so  that  the  tablets  can  hardly 
be  sold  at  a  profit  by  the  wholesale  dealer  and 
retailed  much  under  4.v.  per  pound.  With 
the  best  steam  machinery  the  failures  are  only 
five  per  cent.;  where  the  old  fashioned  hand- 
moulds  are  used,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
bricks  turned  out  are  imperfect  and  have  to 
be  remade.  It  is  claimed  for  the  compressed 
tablets  and  bricks  that  the  fragrant  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  leaf  are  better  preserved  than  in 
the  ordinary  loose  state,  that  the  cells  are 
broken  by  the  heavy  hydraulic  pressure ; 
hence  the  use  of  bricks  is  more  economical, 
a  given  weight  yielding  a  stronger  infusion 
than  the  same  quantity  of  loose  tea.  But 
though  the  small  tablets  have  been  introduced 
in  this  country,  they  have  not  takm  with 
English  tea-drinkers.  The  true  brick-tea  of 
China,  the  unsophisticated  article,  is,  how- 
e''er,  nothing  like  the  tablets  and  slabs  which 
find  their  way  to  Russia  and  Siberia.  The 
genuine  brick- tea  of  the  Chinese  manufac¬ 
turers  is  intended  for  the  Thibetan  market 
and  for  the  Eastern  Mongols.  It  is  made  of 
the  whole  leaf,  stalk,  flower,  and  all,  as  it  is 
picked  from  the  tea-shrub,  and  is  in  shape 
and  appearance  not  unlike  a  rather  dirty  or¬ 
dinary  brick.  The  correspondent  writing  in 
the  Kew  Gardens  Bulletin  states  that  he  has 
never  seen  this  kind  of  brick-tea  manufac¬ 
tured,  but  knows  it  is  made  by  the  Chinese 
in  a  very  simple  way.  Simple  is  hardly  the 
word  :  primitive  is  nearer  the  mark.  The 
leaves  are  chewed,  and  when  well  saturated 
with  saliva  are  laid  out  to  ferment  and  par¬ 
tially  dry.  They  are  then  rolled  up  into  little 
balls,  with  the  help  of  some  additional  moist¬ 
ure,  and  afterward  moulded  by  hand  into 
oblong  blocks,  or  bricks,  ten  inches  long,  ten 
broad,  and  four  thick.  The  leaves  thus  pre¬ 
pared  acquire  a  slightly  sour  taste,  due  to  fer 
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mentation  induced  by  the  saliva.  The  trade 
in  these  bricks  is  a  most  important  one,  and 
it  is  the  fear  of  interference  with  it  on  the 
part  of  the  tea-growers  of  Assam  that  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hostility  manifested  by  the 
Chinese  and  Thibetans  to  an  attempt  to  enter 
into  closer  commercial  relations  with  the 
trans-Himnlayan  state.  The  trade  in  brick, 
tea  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Lamas  or  priestly 
caste  of  Thibet,  and  they  are  very  jealous  of 
any  interference  with  a  highly  profitable  busi¬ 
ness.  The  ordinary  Thibetan  must  have  tea  ; 
it  is  the  only  thing  he  considers  indis])ensa. 
ble,  and  for  this  commodity  he  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  Lamas.  The  latter  know  that, 
if  intercourse  between  Darjeeling  and  Thibet 
were  encouraged,  the  Assam  planters  would 
supply  the  natives  with  tea  at  a  much  lower 
rate  than  the  priests  charge.  So,  what  with 
the  Lamas  on  the  one  band  and  the  Chinese 
planters  on  the  other,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  attempt  to  foster  commercial  intercourse 
between  India  and  Bodynl  is  not  viewed  with 
favor  on  the  other  side  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
frontier.  Brick-tea  is  also  used  as  currency 
in  Thibet,  prices  being  quoted  in  equivalents 
of  the  compressed  leaf.  The  beverage  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  sourish  tablets  is  hardy  likely 
to  tempt  the  Western  palate.  The  Thibetan 
teapot  is  a  sort  of  wooden  chum,  into  which 
a  boiling  infusion  of  the  tea-leaves  is  poured 
through  the  strainer  ;  a  little  salt  is  added, 
and  some  twenty  or  thirty  strokes  are  applied 
with  a  wooden  dasher  pierced  with  holes.  A 
lump  of  butter  is  thrown  in,  and  the  mixture 
churned  with  one  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  strokes  administered  with  much  pre¬ 
cision.  But  this  is  a  good  deal  more  palatable 
to  Europeans  than  the  brew  concocted  of  the 
bricks  by  the  Mongols.  Meal,  as  well  as  a 
bountiful  supply  of  butter,  is  added  to  the 
decoction,  and  with  a  fat  sheep’s  tail  or  two 
swimming  about  in  the  liquid,  a  dish  of  tea 
is  served  which,  in  flavor  and  appearance,  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  well  thickened 
pea-soup. 

It  will  long  be  a  moot  question,  which 
common  household  beverage  is  tbe  most 
wholesome  and  useful.  That  most  people 
prefer  something  hot  to  drink  is  as  certain 
as  that  the  sun  is  the  source  of  light  and 
heat,  and  the  well-meant  crusade  against 
hot  infusions  is  making  little  way  ;  few 
indeed  are  the  persons  who  stick  to  cold 
water,  though  a  good  many  make  free  use 
of  milk.  In  England  tea  is  in  almost  uni¬ 
versal  request,  and  150,000,000  lbs.  are 
used  annually  ;  coffee  is  not  becoming  a 
greater  favorite — indeed,  it  is  said  to  be 
actually  losing  ground  ;  while,  though 
cocoa  is  coming  into  greater  request,  and 
the  consumption  has  advanced  rapidly  of 
late,  it  is  still  far  less  u.sed  than  it  de¬ 
serves.  Although  many  persons  complain 
that  it  does  not  refresh  them  like  tea  or 
coffee,  it  possesses  the  same  advantage  of 


warmth,  while  it  is  immensely  more  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  a  large  cup  of  rich,  pure  cocoa, 
with  sugar  and  milk,  is  greatly  more  sus¬ 
taining  than  one  of  tea  or  coffee.  Cocca 
is  not  an  infusion  or  decoction,  but  a  soup 
or  gruel,  and  the  finely  divided  particles 
are  suspended  in  the  mixture,  but  only  for 
a  short  time  ;  they  have  a  tendency  to 
settle  at  the  bottom,  hence  it  requires  fre¬ 
quent  stirring  ;  and  it  was  to  saponify  the 
cocoa  soup  that  certain  Dutch  firms  have 
added  alkalies  to  their  preparations,  so 
that  precipitation  is  not  so  rapid,  and  an 
appearance  of  greater  fictitious  strength  is 
obtained.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  people 
cannot  see  the  reason  of  the  hostility  of 
English  firms  to  these  medicated  brands. 
It  is  no  narrow  or  false  patriotism  to  con¬ 
tend  that  when  our  own  manufacturers 
offer,  at  very  low  prices,  perfectly  pure 
and  wholesome  preparations,  we  should, 
other  things  being  equal,  give  them  the 
preference.  Something  too  could  be  ad¬ 
vanced  as  to  the  objections  to  the  regular 
use  of  medicated  cocoas,  as  the  human  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  the  better  for  daily  doses  of 
alkaline  salts,  and  on  account  of  tbeir  ab¬ 
solute  purity  the  preparations  of  our  own 
great  makers  have  much  to  recommend 
them. 

From  cocoa  to  the  end  of  the  woild  is  a 
far  cry  apparently,  but  not  in  reality,  for 
as  soon  as  the  population  of  the  globe  is  so 
dense  that  sufficient  food  cannot  be  found, 
cocoa,  which,  unlike  many  other  beveiages, 
is  a  food,  will  not  be  forthcoming  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities.  Now,  according  to  a 
leader  in  the  Times  of  September  9,  the 
British  Association,  at  its  recent  Leeds 
gathering,  was  sorely  exercised  discussing 
the  very  serious  question  presented  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  population,  and  the  fiist 
paragraph  of  that  leader  is  worthy  of  close 
attention  ;  I  give  it  verbatim. 

Some  flippant  person  once  observed  that,  as 
posterity  bad  never  done  anything  for  him, 
he  Gonld  not  see  why  he  should  trouble  him¬ 
self  about  posterity.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
few  would  avow  their  acceptance  of  this 
shocking  sentiment,  but  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  many  among  us  have  formed  a  very 
inadequate  conception  of  the  duty  we  all 
owe,  even  to  our  more  remote  descendants. 
Happily  the  British  Association  exists  to  cor¬ 
rect  erroneous  notions  upon  this  and  other 
important  subjects,  and  to  substitute  serious 
reflection  for  irresponsible  frivolity.  Its  anx¬ 
iety  for  the  future  of  the  race  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  from  the  fact  that  two  important  sec¬ 
tions — the  Geographical  and  the  Economical 
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— met  yesterday,  September  8,  to  discuss  the 
prospects  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 
Mr.  Ravenstein  opened  the  discussion  with  a 
paper  in  which  he  offered  a  careful  and  elabo* 
rate  estimate  of  the  possibilities  of  expansion. 
Our  readers  will  learn  with  relief  that,  not* 
withstanding  the  gloomy  prognostications 
sometimes  heard,  these  possibilities  are  still 
in  his  view  considerable.  He  estimates  the 
population  of  the  world  for  the  present  year 
at  1,468  millions,  and,  after  making  careful 
allowance  for  various  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances,  he  comes  to  the  comforting  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  human  race  may  increase  to  the 
number  of  5,994  millions  without  outrunning 
the  supply  of  food.  As  this  is  equal  to  more 
than  four  times  the  existing  population,  it 
may  be  feared  that  improvident  persons  will 
find  in  bis  figures  some  encouragement  to 
contin  ued  carelessness.  But  a  closer  examina¬ 
tion  will  convince  all  but  the  most  thought¬ 
less  that,  great  as  is  the  apparent  margin,  we 
cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  caution  and 
foresight.  Mr.  Ravenstein  has  put  to  himself 
the  pregnant  question— How  long  will  it  be 
before  the  world  is  full,  if  humanity  persists 
in  its  present  reckless  rate  of  increase,  namely 
8  per  cent,  per  decade?  Most  people  will 
probably  learn  with  pained  surprise  that,  on 
these  terms,  the  limit  of  expansion  will  be 
reached  in  182  years.  In  the  year  2072,  un¬ 
less  the  human  race  mends  its  way,  there  will 
be  no  more  room  anywhere.  But  a  single  de¬ 
cade  will  see  an  increase  of  479  millions,  and 
in  a  single  year— the  year  2073— a  number  of 
unfortunates  exceeding  the  present  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  horn  into 
a  world  which  will  have  no  food  to  offer  them. 
Imagination  reels  under  the  effort  to  realize 
the  gigantic  calamity  thus  clearly  foreshad¬ 
owed  by  the  operations  of  science.  The  in¬ 
terval  may  actually  be  bridged  by  a  couple  of 
lives.  The  babe  bom  this  year  may  live  to 
see  the  birth  of  a  grandchild  or  great-grand¬ 
child  in  1981,  who  in  turn  may  live  to  witness 
the  birth,  in  2073,  of  one  of  bis  descendants 
fated  to  endure  either  starvation  or  a  diet  of 
grass.  Surely  the  most  frivolous  must  pause 
at  the  awful  thought  that  his  infant’s  grand¬ 
child  may  live  to  see  the  world  marked  com- 
plet,  like  a  French  omnibus. 

Not  long  ago,  what  at  first  seemed  an 
incomprehensible  inquiry  was  addressed 
to  me  :  I  was  asked  by  a  young  lady,  in  a 
letter  forwarded  by  a  London  editor,  to 
inform  her  whether  starch  would  do  her 
and  some  young  female  friends  harm.  In 
my  innocence  I  thought  she  meant  the 
starch  we  get  in  flonr,  and  which  is  so  large 
and  wholesome  a  part  of  its  bulk,  and  so  I 
replied  that  it  was  most  useful  and  excel¬ 
lent.  Judge  of  my  astonishment  to  learn 
that  she  meant  a  horrid  compound  of 
washing  starch,  which  she  and  her  friends 
took  in  inordinate  quantities  to  make 
then  8  Ives  thin  and  interesting,  much  as 
vinegar  is  still  so  often  swallowed  for  the 


same  criminal  purpose.  What  a  shock  to 
one’s  feelings  in  the  year  1890  to  discover, 
for  the  first  time,  that  .starch,  compounded 
with  1  know  not  what  injuiious  messes,  is 
taken  to  derange  the  stomach  and  to  make 
the  eater  thin  !  Surely,  if  leanness  and  a 
bloodless  complexion  are  coveted,  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  abstain  from  all  but 
a  modicum  of  food. 

For  people  bent  on  starving  themselves 
or  disorganizing  their  digestion  the  quality 
of  their  food  is  of  minor  importance,  so 
that  my  next  paragraph  will  not  interest 
them. 

The  Bread  and  Food  Reform  League 
having  recently  obtained  leave  to  hold 
meetings  in  the  Board  Schools  of  the 
Metropolis  to  air  their  views,  a  preliminary 
gathering  was  held  at  the  Parkes’  Museum 
of  Hygiene,  and  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  visitors.  Dr.  Hare,  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  genial  of  Metropolitan 
medical  luminaries,  a  true  philanthropist, 
and  absolutely  venerated  by  his  old  pupils, 
took  the  chair,  and  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  the 
great  authority  on  the  treatment  of  in¬ 
ebriety,  read  a  paper  on  “  the  Inestimable 
Value  of  Good  Bread  ” — arguing  that, 
while  white  bread  was  indigestible  and  in- 
nutritious,  brown  bread,  prepared  on  sci¬ 
entific  principles,  satisfied  every  demand 
from  the  hygienist’s  standpoint.  Dr.  Kerr 
continued  that  it  was  rather  singular  that 
while  the  well-to  do  were  open  to  sound 
teaching — but  are  not  the  ignorant  always 
the  most  impenetrable  to  new  ideas — the 
views  of  the  League,  supported  by  a  mass 
of  incontroveitible  evidence,  had  found 
little  acceptance  among  the  poor,  who 
were  far  more  directly  concerned.  Whole¬ 
meal  bread  develops  a  healthy  structure  of 
the  body  with  vigorous  brain-power,  while 
flour,  deprived  of  its  phosphates,  will,  in 
the  course  of  time,  should  it  be  relied  upon 
as  the  staff  of  life,  reduce  those  who  eat  it 
to  the  condition  of  “  jelly-fish”  (the  ex¬ 
pression,  though  telling,  is  not  mine  but 
Dr.  Kerr’s).  Miss  Yates,  the  hon. 
secretary  of  the  League,  contended  that 
the  use  of  white  bread  is  a  common  cause 
of  rickets  in  children,  and  of  consumption, 
neuralgia,  and  other  complaints  in  adults. 
This  shows  that  even  a  vegetarian  diet,  in 
spite  of  its  superior  cheapness  and  whole¬ 
someness,  has  drawbacks,  when  zeal  is  not 
accompanied  by  discretion  and  knowledge. 
By  the  way,  an  argument  in  support  of 
vegetarianism,  crowning  all  the  others. 
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and,  in  my  hnmble  judgment,  giving  them 
tenfold  weight,  is  that  the  extension  of 
vegetarianism  would  lessen  the  indescrib¬ 
able  and  agonizing  sufferings  of  the  un¬ 
happy  creatures  reared  and  killed  for 
human  food.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  on  calves,  Strasburg 
geese,  and  many  other  timid  animals  re¬ 
served  for  the  epicure’s  consumption — of 
turtles  nailed  down  to  the  decks  of  ships 
and  transported  thousands  of  miles  lying 
on  their  backs ;  of  cattle  and  poultry 
packed  in  railway  carriages,  and  driven 
wild  by  want  of  food  and  water,  jammed 
against  one  another,  crushed  into  corners 
of  vans  and  trucks,  and  shaken  by  the  jolt¬ 


ing  of  the  trains — what  of  the  cruelty  of 
drovers  and  the  ferocity  of  butchers  ? 
From  one  end  of  the  world  to  another, 
through  all  the  ages,  the  sufferings  of  ani¬ 
mals  at  the  hand  of  man  have  been  so  ter¬ 
rible,  unnecessary  and  cold-blooded,  that 
they  have  saddened  the  hearts  and  dark¬ 
ened  the  lives  of  ail  the  thoughtful  men 
and  women  who  have  dared  to  think  about 
them.  Well  has  it  been  said,  although 
with  no  bearing  on  vegetarianism,  that  no 
animal  is  half  so  savage  as  man.  What¬ 
ever  else  it  might  mean,  a  vegetable  diet 
would  lessen  the  torture  of  animals  and 
make  humanity  to  them  more  common. — 
Oentleman’ s  Magazine, 


REVERENCE. 


BY  W.  WALSHAM  WAKEFIELD. 


There  is  an  inner  voice  in  woods  and  hills 
Most  sweet  that  it  hath  no  articulate  word  ; 

The  mystic  chant  of  rivulet  and  bird 
With  dreamlike  longing  all  my  spirit  tills  ; 

Great  Nature  with  half-spoken  mystery  thrills  ; 

And,  were  the  spell  with  which  the  heart  is  stirred 
Laid  rudely  bare,  the  voice  were  no  more  heard 
Ringing  from  all  the  mountains,  woods,  and  rills. 

And  Thou,  O  God  !  before  whose  burning  throne 
With  folded  wings  the  Seraph  veils  his  face, 

I  ask  not,  foolish-hearted,  to  be  shown 

The  vast  dread  secrets  of  Thy  dwelling-place. 

But  rather,  filled  with  reverent  awe,  would  bend 
Before  a  God  I  may  not  comprehend. 

— Spectator. 


ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  OLD  AGE. 


BY  ALFRED  SCHOFIELD,  M.D. 


We  propose  in  this  paper  to  consider 
generally  the  question  of  old  age  and 
longevity  ;  to  review  its  special  physical 
and  mental  characteristics,  and  the  diseases 
to  which  it  is  liable  ;  then  to  consider  the 
food,  clothing,  habits,  and  general  care 
most  suited  to  it  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  to 
point  out  those  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual 
qualities  that  should  adorn  our  closing 
years. 

PRESENT  LENGTH  OF  LIFE. 

The  whole  journey  of  life  is  best  divided 
into  three  stages  :  the  period  of  ascent  or 


youth  (1-25)  ;  that  of  level  ground  or 
maturity  (25-50)  ;  and  that  of  descent  or 
decline  (50-75).  Old  age  may  set  in 
anywhere  along  the  last  stage. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  last  stage  necessarily  ends  at  75  ;  for 
of  late  years  especially,  in  many  cases  the 
period  of  old  age  has  not  begun  until  80 
years  are  past,  life  being  prolonged  over 
the  century  ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  all 
the  signs  of  old  age  have  been  seen  before 
twenty  ^ears  have  been  reached. 

There  is  no  good  ground  for  interpre¬ 
ting  the  Psalmist’s  poetical  words  respect- 
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ing  the  age  of  man  in  his  day  as  arbitrarily 
fixing  its  limit  in  all  ages.  The  general 
statement  there  made  still  holds  good  ; 
but  none  can  doubt  that  it  is  being  more 
frequently  exceeded  every  day,  as  hygiene 
continues  to  lessen  the  number  of  prema¬ 
ture  deaths. 

Out  of  every  1,000  people  nearly  100 
reach  75,  38  reach  85,  and  2  reach  95. 
The  number  of  persons  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  population  that  reach  70  in 
Norway  is  in  England  nearly  ■^,  in 

France  and  in  Ireland  -A*  *** 
can  be  calculated,  the  average  length  of 
life  which  is  computed  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  average  only  13  years,  is  in  the 
eighteenth  increased  to  20,  and  in  the 
nineteenth  to  36.  Men  used  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  old  when  they  passed  50.  Old 
John  of  Gaunt  was  59,  old  Admiral  Coligny 
but  53. 

VEGETABLE  ANU  ANIMAL  LONGEVITY. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  age  of 
man  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  organic 
kingdom.  In  the  vegetable  world  it  is 
enormously  exceeded.  Among  trees,  ac¬ 
cording  to  de  Candolle’s  tables,  the  elm 
reaches  an  age  of  335  years  ;  the  ivy  450  ; 
the  chestnut  600  ;  the  olive  700  ;  the 
cedar  800  ;  the  oak  1,500  ;  the  yew 
2,800  ;  while  llumbordt  computed  the 
age  of  a  baobab  tree  (a  species  of  banyan) 
to  be  5,700  years  ! 

Among  fish,  Dr.  Richardson  finds  no 
deaths  from  old  age,  and  does  not  believe 
they  have  any  term  to  their  lives,  save  as 
they  fall  a  prey  to  one  another.  Carp 
and  other  fish  that  have  been  isolated  and 
watched  are  still  living  at  enormous  ages. 
As  long  as  they  live  they  increase  in  size. 
Even  among  the  invertebrata  we  have  a 
record  of  a  sea  anemone  in  Edinburgh  of 
over  70  years  of  age  ;  that  belonged  to  Sir 
John  Dalyell.  Among  animals  we  have 
an  elephant  of  the  reputed  age  of  1,007 
years. 

Coming  to  men,  we  find  many  remark¬ 
able  instances  of  longevity.  The  long  lists 
given  by  the  old  writers  of  very  aged  peo¬ 
ple  (including  one  of  over  300  years  of 
age)  have  been  proved  to  be  most  unrelia¬ 
ble.  Many  cases,  however,  are  beyond 
suspicion,  and  such  unimpeachable  cente¬ 
narians  as  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  silence  all 
sceptics  who  doubt  that  human  Jifc  can 
attain  to  three  figures.  Old  Parr  still 
remains  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of 


these  veterans.  lie  was  a  poor  farm 
servant,  and,  like  Henry  Jenkins  (who 
was  supposed  to  be  160  years  old  at 
death),  led  a  hard  and  laborious  life  in  a 
country  village  on  scanty  fare.  At  120 
Parr  married  a  widow  for  his  second  wife, 
and  at  130  could  thresh  corn.  He  died 
at  152,  but  not  of  old  age.  He  had  been 
sent  for  up  to  Court  by  the  King  ;  and 
the  change  to  the  rich  and  liberal  diet 
proved  too  much  for  him  In  all  probabili¬ 
ty,  had  he  remained  at  home  he  would  have 
lived  much  longer,  for  Dr.  Harvey  (the 
discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood), 
who  examined  his  body,  found  every  or¬ 
gan  in  vigorous  health,  all  the  cartilages 
soft  and  fiexible,  and  the  cause  of  death 
solely  his  too  liberal  dietary. 

CLIMATE  AND  HABITS. 

Longevity  appears  to  depend  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  on  country  and  climate.  While 
a  cold,  bracing  cliiuate  like  Norway  gives 
a  very  high  general  average  of  age,  the 
climate  of  Western  Italy  seems  most  fa¬ 
vorable  to  very  advanced  life.  As  early 
as  A.D.  76  we  find  that  in  this  district  in  the 
Emperor’s  census  54  were  returned  at 
100,  57  at  110,  2  at  125,  4  at  130,  and  3 
at  140.  In  Ireland,  though  the  general 
average  is  low,  we  get  many  instances  of 
centenarians.  A  country  life  is  conducive 
to  old  age  ;  while  it  is  extremely  rare  to 
find  persons  of  ninety  years  and  upward 
who  have  led  sedentary  town  lives.  Lon¬ 
gevity  cannot  be  said,  however,  to  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  any  condition  or  vocation,  but 
is  found  in  the  most  opposed  circum¬ 
stances. 

St.  Anthony,  who  died  at  105,  ate  a 
few  ounces  of  bread  soaked  in  water, 
never  washed  or  changed  his  gaiments, 
and  lived  always  alone  in  a  desert.  M. 
Chevreuil,  the  great  French  chemist,  at 
nearly  the  same  age,  ate  for  breakfast  two 
eggs,  some  chicken-pasty,  and  had  a  pint 
of  cafc-au-lait  daily  ;  for  dinner,  tapioca 
soup  with  grated  cheese,  a  cutlet,  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  cheese,  and  three  glasses  of 
water.  No  fish  and  no  wine.  He  was 
scrupulously  clean,  and  lived  in  or  near 
Paris  surrounded  by  his  friends. 

Some  people  survive  in  spite  of  their 
habits.  One  old  man  of  97  all  his  life 
drank  quantities  of  neat  gin,  and  smoked 
the  strongest  and  rankest  tobacco  ;  while 
the  Rev.  W.  Davis,  who  died  in  1790  at 
105,  and  who  ought  to  have  known  better. 
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for  the  last  35  years  of  his  life  never  took 
exercise,  and  began  the  day  on  hot  but¬ 
tered  rolls,  and  ended  it  with  a  supper  of 
hot  roast  meat  with  plenty  of  wine.  Even 
a  woman’s  tongue  can  be  survived  to  a 
great  age,  for  John  Wakes,  a  centenarian, 
had  had  no  less  than  teu  wives.  John 
Ross,  again,  and  his  wife  are  said  to  have 
celebrated  their  148th  wedding  day,  but 
this  must  be  received  with  caution. 

Spinsters  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
single  women  live  as  long  as  married. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SEX. 

Sex  influences  old  age.  In  1873  out  of 
89  dying  at  or  over  100  only  10  were  males. 
This  is  due  partly  to  less  exposure  to  in¬ 
juries,  and  partly  to  a  greater  tenacity  of 
life.  Girls  die  slower  than  boys  ;  and 
though  more  boys  than  girls  are  boin  each 
year,  this  difference  maintains  the  balance. 
We  may  notice  one  or  two  other  points  of 
comparison  between  the  sexes,  as  observed 
in  some  hundreds  of  recorded  cases  lately 
collected.  The  average  height  of  an  old 
man  over  80  is  5  ft.  6  in.,  of  an  old  wom¬ 
an,  5  ft.  3  in. ;  the  pulse  rate  in  the  man 
is  73,  in  the  woman  78  ;  the  breath  rate 
in  the  man  18,  in  the  woman  22.  The 
average  number  of  teeth  in  the  men  is  6, 
in  the  women  3,  while  a  fourth  of  the  men 
and  half  the  women  had  none  at  all. 

DURATION  OF  LIFE. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  traces  in  the 
animal  kingdom  of  a  law  that  Axes  tLe  ex¬ 
treme  duration  of  life  at  five  times  that  of 
growth.  This  latter  period  in  man  may 
be  said  to  average  21  years  ;  hence  the 
full  span  of  a  perfectly  healthy  man’s  life 
should  range  from  100  to  105  years.  As, 
however,  none  are  born  perfectly  free 
from  taint,  the  expectation  of  life  varies 
greatly.  Every  human  being  starts  on  his 
life’s  journey  with  a  certain  life  force — or, 
in  other  words,  like  a  clock,  he  is  con¬ 
structed  to  run  a  certain  time  under  given 
conditions.  The  duration  of  life  may  be 


reached,  and  maturity  arrived  at,  it  should 
not  be  maintained  forever,  especially  as 
our  machinery  is  all  self-repairing. 

CAUSES  AFFECTING  LONGEVITV. 

The  two  chief  requisites  for  attaining 
longevity  appear  to  be 

1.  A  sound  quality  of  tissue,  free  from 
any  inherent  disease  or  weakness,  and  with 
an  equally  proportioned  power  of  resist¬ 
ance. 

2.  Freedom  from  exposure  to  injury. 

In  500  cases  of  people  over  80,  most 
came  from  long  lived  families,  enjoyed 
good  homes,  good  appetites,  and  good 
digestions,  were  moderate  or  small  eaters, 
consumed  little  alcohol  or  medicine,  were 
good  sleepers,  and  showed  at  death  no 
trace  of  gout  or  rheumatic  gout.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  82  cases  the  near  relatives  were 
consumptive. 

SIGNS  OF  OLD  AGE. 

We  will  now  consider  one  or  two  of  the 
more  prominent  physical  and  mental 
characteristics  of  old  age. 

We  find  the  changes  from  50  to  100  go 
on  as  regularly  and  as  surely  as  they  did 
from  1  to  25,  but  in  an  inverse  order,  and 
more  slowly.  There  is  a  steady  lessening 
of  mateiial,  of  activity,  and  of  strength. 
All  three  get  less,  though  their  relative 
proportions  should  remain  the  same. 

The  bones  get  lighter,  and  the  muscles 
feebler,  equ.ally  with  the  loss  of  desire  for 
great  activity.  The  weakened  heart  and 
arteries  provide  the  less  active  circulation 
that  old  age  requires. 

The  loss  of  appetite  and  teeth  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  failure  of  digestive  power. 
A  healthy  old  age  depends  on  all  three — 
structural  solidity,  muscular  force,  and 
nervous  energy — diminishing  in  the  same 
ratio. 

There  is  general  wasting,  and  drying, 
and  stiffening  of  all  the  tissues.  The  jaw 
wastes  and  returns  to  the  infantile  shape. 


approximately  found  by  adding  together 
the  ages  at  death  of  the  parents  and  four 
grandparents,  and  dividing  by  six.  If 
the  result  be  over  60,  1  year  may  be  added 
for  every  5  ;  if  under,  1  year  subtracted 
in  like  manner.  Most  people,  however, 
as  we  have  said,  die  prematurely,  so  that 
few  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
long  they  might  have  lived.  No  reason  is 
known  whv  when  a  certain  balance  is 


while  the  skull  thickens.  The  skin  gets 
thinner,  and  the  capillaries  disappear ; 
hence,  we  get  loss  of  hair,  and  change  in 
the  color  of  the  skin.  The  tissues  also 
degenerate.  We  get  the  arcus  senilis,  or 
the  white  ring,  round  the  iris.  There  is 
a  loss  of  elasticity,  in  all  the  cartilages,  as 
can  easily  be  seen  by  pressing  the  breast¬ 
bone  to  test  its  flexibility.  A  lean  old 
age  is  best.  Dr.  Southey  gives  as  a  sign 
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of  old  age  :  “  A  man  looking  back  fre¬ 
quently  as  he  walks  along,  turning  his  feet 
out,  and  treading  on  the  whole  base  of 
his  feet.”  He  says  a  shoemaker  can  often 
guess  the  age  of  his  customer  from  the 
way  the  soles  of  his  boots  arc  worn. 

Many  of  the  aged  have  very  keen  facul¬ 
ties.  As  the  brain  reaches  its  maturity 
and  continues  to  develop  much  later  than 
the  body,  so  its  powers  are  often  at  the 
maximum  when  the  rest  of  the  frame  is 
wasting,  the  judgment  is  often  keen,  and 
the  talent  brilliant.  Titian  was  painting  a 
large  fresco  when  he  was  cut  off  by  the 
plague  at  99,  On  the  other  hand,  the 
memory  is  often  defective.  In  a  child  the 
interest  in  his  surroundings  is  the  marked 
features  ;  in  the  aged  it  is  frequently  ab¬ 
sent. 

During  the  whole  of  life  we  gradually 
get  more  and  more  automatic  in  all  our 
actions,  as  they  become  habits.  At  first 
all  the  actions  of  life  were  controlled  by 
direct  exercise  of  will-power  :  at  the  last 
but  few  remain  so.  We  have  within  us 
two  lives  :  the  vegetative  function  of  di¬ 
gestion,  assimilation,  and  storage  of  food 
or  force  ;  and  the  animal,  or  the  spending 
of  it  in  nervous  or  muscular  energy.  As 
old  age  creeps  on,  the  animal  life  gradual¬ 
ly  ceases,  the  actions  unnecessary  to  life 
get  fewer  and  fewer,  and  the  man  retires 
more  and  more  within  himself.  He  gets 
isolated  and  shut  out  bit  by  bit  from  ail 
his  surroundings,  and  taken  up  entirely 
with  his  own  interests. 

This  is  bcneticial  in  part,  as  his  hold  on 
things  around  is  thus  gently  loosened, 
each  tie  broken  little  by  little,  so  that  he 
suffers  less  when  the  final  severance  comes. 
Toward  the  close  little  but  a  vegetative 
automaton  remains,  and  thus  in  those  who 
really  die  of  old  age  the  launching  into 
eternity  is  very  gentle  at  the  last. 

OLD  AOE  AND  DISEASE. 

Old  age  has  its  special  dangers  and  its 
special  safety  with  regard  to  disease.  For 
’nstance,  whereas  in  a  child  the  tempera¬ 
ture  goes  up  on  the  slightest  provocation, 
in  old  age  it  can  hardly  be  moved  at  all. 
The  aged  body  is  not,  as  a  rule,  prone  to 
any  acute  disease.  If  a  person  passes  80, 
it  is  rare  for  him  to  be  seized  with  any 
special  malady.  In  injuries  such  as  frac¬ 
tures,  though  from  the  lightness  and  brit¬ 
tleness  of  the  bones  they  are  easily  met 
with  they  are  repaired  solidly  and  quick- 
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ly,  even  in  centenarians.  Slight  shocks 
cause  severe  depression,  but  greater  inju¬ 
ries  are  surmounted,  and  surprising  recov¬ 
eries  made  from  severe  maladies.  Wounds 
and  ulcers  often  heal  quicker  than  in  the 
young  ;  the  aged  recover  from  attacks  of 
congestion,  paralysis,  apoplexy,  pneumo¬ 
nia,  erysipelas,  and  other  affections  in  a 
surprising  way.  Diseases,  as  we  have  said, 
often  pass  them  by.  A  man  may  live  to 
100  in  a  bouse  in  which  he  had  typhoid 
fever  himself,  and  in  which  many  of  his 
children  and  grandchildren  have  since  died 
from  it. 

It  is  probable  these  favorable  results  are 
due  to  the  long  time  the  organs  have 
worked  unitedly  and  helped  each  other, 
like  old  soldiers  who  pull  well  together 
and  bear  reverses  under  which  younger 
troops  would  succumb.  There  is,  on  the 
other  band,  a  tendency  in  old  age  for  slight 
diseases  to  become  chronic. 

CARE  OF  OLD  AGE. - FOOD. 

Now  as  to  the  care  of  old  age,  the  chief 
points  are  moderate  and  digestible  food, 
sufficient  warmth,  and  an  even,  quiet  life. 
The  chief  of  the  three  is  the  food,  or  fuel 
for  the  lamp  of  life.  While  all  fixed  diet¬ 
ing  is  bad,  where  it  can  possibly  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  a  few  hints  can  be  given  that  may 
prove  of  value.  The  older  a  person  is  after 
50,  the  less  food  he  requires.  Luigi  Cor- 
naro,  who  lived  to  100,  though  of  a  feeble 
constitution,  took  12  ounces  of  solid  food 
and  14  ounces  of  fluid  daily  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  ;  and  his  most  se¬ 
vere  illness  was  caused  by  his  increasing 
his  allowance,  through  the  continual  en¬ 
treaties  of  his  friends.  Very  little  proteid 
or  animal  food  is  required,  and  though  in 
many  respects  false  teeth  are  a  great  boon 
to  the  aged,  they  may  lead  to  too  great  a 
consumption  of  animal  food.  It  is  not 
the  amount  of  coals  we  put  in  a  grate 
that  warms  the  room,  but  the  amount  that 
can  be  burnt  ;  and  the  great  point  is  to 
avoid  choking  the  digestive  and  excretory 
organs  with  excess  of  food.  The  food  of 
the  nursery  is  the  best  in  old  age.  Bread 
and  milk  and  honey  is  a  capital  diet. 
Milk  agrees  with  nearly  all.  Hot  milk 
with  a  little  Mellin’s  food  forms  an  admir¬ 
able  drink  at  night,  and  can  be  kept  warm 
in  a  hot- water  jug  covered  with  a  cosey. 
Fruit  is  wholesome  if  ripe  or  well  cooked. 
Fat  is  good,  as  cream  or  fresh  butter. 
AVarm  food  is  very  suitable.  Soup  cn- 
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riched  with  cream  or  marrow  is  light  and 
nouiishing.  All  meals  should  be  regular, 
and  all  excesses  avoided.  Of  800  persons 
over  80,  60  per  cent,  were  moderate  eat¬ 
ers,  30  per  cent,  small,  and  only  10  per 
cent,  large.  If  weight  is  being  gained  the 
diet  should  be  decreased.  In  addition  to 
the  after-dinner  nap  as  years  creep  on,  a 
doze  after  breakfast  and  before  dinner  is 
often  helpful. 

CLOTHING  AND  W'ARMTH. 

As  to  clothing,  it  should  be  both  warm 
and  light.  Fur  is  an  admirable  material. 
The  underclothing  should  be  of  wool.  A 
sealskin  waistcoast  is  useful,  and  the  feet 
and  hands  should  be  well  and  warmly 
clothed.  An  eider-down  quilt  on  the  bed, 
which  should  be  warmed  in  winter,  is  a 
good  covering.  No  aged  person  should 
be  suffered  to  get  cold  in  bed  ;  2  a.h.  is 
the  hour  when  most  deaths  take  place, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  low¬ 
est  and  its  powers  feeblest.  The  warmth 
of  the  bed  is  of  great  importance  in  old 
age.  We  are  all  expected  to  warm  our 
beds,  but  old  people  cannot  always  do  it, 
so  it  must  be  warmed  for  them.  A  bath 
(warm)  should  be  taken  every  day,  and  a 
warmer  bath,  with  plenty  of  a  pure  mild 
soap  to  keep  the  skin  supple  and  soft, 
should  be  used  twice  a  week.  It  is  better 
for  old  people,  who  have  the  oppoitunity, 
to  winter  in  the  south  of  Europe,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  If  not,  the  aged  should  shut  them¬ 
selves  up  in  a  well-warmed  house  at  this 
season.  All  habits  of  old  people  should 
be  respected,  and  not  lightly  altered. 

Whatever  excites  exhaustion  should  be 
forbidden.  Early  rising  is  therefore  bad. 
Drinking  hard  water  is  not  good,  as  it 
tends  to  hasten  the  calcareous  changes  in 
the  body. 

COMMON  ERRORS. 

Certain  common  errors  in  the  care  of  the 
aged  may  be  here  pointed  out  :  some  we 
have  already  touched  on. 

1.  That  the  aged  require  rich  and  very 
nourishing  diet. 

2.  That  early  rising  is  good  for  them. 

3.  That  cold  baths  invigorate  them  : 
whereas  they  are  fraught  with  imminent 
danger,  and  are  often  fatal. 

4.  That  continual  medicines  and  dinner 
pills  are  needed  to  digest  the  food  :  where¬ 
as,  instead,  less  should  be  eaten. 

5.  That  the  rooms  should  be  hot :  where¬ 


as  they  should  be  cool,  but  not  cold — 65“ 
to  70°. 

6.  That  a  fixed  diet  should  be  rigidly 
adhered  to  :  whereas  variety  is  often  es¬ 
sential. 

Old  age  is,  as  we  have  said,  of  two 
sorts  :  that  which  is  natural,  and  that 
which  is  prematurely  acquired  in  youth  ; 
and  it  need  hardly  be  observed  that  it  is 
only  of  the  former  variety  we  now  speak. 

CARE  PROLONGS  LIFE. 

Self-denial  often  requires  to  be  practised 
by  the  aged  in  many  ways,  though  not 
arbitrarily.  All  known  weak  points  in 
the  constitution  should  be  jealously 
watched.  No  care  as  a  rule  surrounds 
the  aged  such  as  guards  the  young,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  in  many  ways  tbe  same 
objects  of  interest.  But  this  is  not  as  it 
should  be,  nor  is  it  consistent  with  the 
Christian  profession. 

In  animals  death  when  it  comes  is,  as  a 
rule,  swift.  There  is,  with  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority,  no  old  age  and  debility  suffered 
among  them.  No  long  wasting  or  disease, 
or  slow  tumors,  embitter  their  lives  ;  they 
are  killed  by  their  fellows  when  their 
powers  fail,  and  are  thus  delivered  from 
all  these  slow  tortures  by  one  sharp  stroke. 
This  apparent  cruelty  of  nature  is  thus  a 
merciful  provision  for  those  beings  who 
know  not  the  meaning  of  sympathy. 

In  early  ages  and  in  savage  life  it  was 
the  same  with  man.  The  skulls  found  in 
the  gravel  beds  are  all  full  of  teeth,  as  of 
those  who  died  early.  Now,  in  advanced 
civilization,  love  and  care  prolong  life  to 
a  great  age.  This  is  not  an  unmixed 
good.  Almost  the  very  existence  of  slow 
decay  and  long  disease  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  love  and  care  that  distinguish 
humanity.  Hence,  it  is  a  peculiarly  noble 
and  Christian  work  to  lessen  the  sufferings 
that  in  a  sense  our  own  care  has  made 
possible  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to 
make  old  age  a  period  of  serene  sunshine, 
and  an  umuixed  blessing. 

DEATH  IN  OLD  AGE  EASY. 

Death  in  old  age  is  robbed  of  most  of 
its  terrors.  The  candle  often  goes  out 
with  hardly  a  flicker.  The  old  man  is 
happy  and  comfortable  one  day,  and  gone 
the  next.  Even  among  the  aged,  however, 
death  from  old  age  is  not  the  rule.  An 
organ  generally  fails  long  in  advance  of 
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the  resst,  and  the  end  is  often  sudden.  A 
man  may,  like  Dr.  Willis,  at  90,  the  at¬ 
tendant  to  George  III.,  go  to  sleep  in  his 
chair  and  never  wake.  Or  a  slight  cold, 
or  indigestion,  or  over-fatigue,  even  a  fit 
of  laughing,  or  choking,  or  coughing,  may 
bring  about  death  in  a  manner  mucli  to  be 
envied  by  those  who  have  to  travel  by 
longer  and  more  painful  roads  to  the  same 
end.  A  cattle-dealer  at  98  attended  the 
market  on  Saturday.  Here  he  laughed 
and  talked  too  much,  and  the  excitement 
caused  his  death  on  the  Tuesday.  At  94 
a  lady  walked  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  church, 
there  caught  a  cold,  and  died  that  night. 

The  signs  of  suffering  are  painful  only 
to  the  bystanders.  It  is  rare  to  find  a 
clear  intellect  at  death.  Nevertheless,  that 
instinct  is  true  that  treasures  up  last  words 
and  dying  sayings  :  for  in  the  darkened 
mind  only  the  strongest  and  most  vivid 
ideas  and  expressions  are  left  to  find  utter¬ 
ance,  and  hence  often  throw  an  unexpected 
light  upon  the  real  character.  Hence  the 
saying,  “  the  ruling  passion  strong  in 
death.” 

It  is  found  that  out  of  800  aged  people 
the  most  were  naturally  of  a  placid  dis¬ 
position  ;  one-half  were  comfortably  off, 
and  only  4  had  bad  digestions.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  were  of  average  mental 
power,  while  1 1  per  cent,  were  of  low  in¬ 
telligence. 

It  is  calculated  that  425  out  of  every 
million  are  really  distinguished  men. 
Comparatively  few  of  these  live  to  a  great 
age,  though  there  are  notable  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule,  while  real  geniuses 
almost  always  die  young.  Fierce  and 
rapid  combustion  of  nervous  or  muscular 
force  is  not  compatible  with  long  duration 
of  life.  For  long  endurance  in  men,  as  in 
stoves,  we  must  have  slow,  steady  combus¬ 
tion. 

CLERGYMEN  AND  MINISTERS. 

Among  occupations,  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy  stand  pre-eminent  for  longevity. 
Next  in  order  come  Dissenting  ministers. 
The  causes  of  this  are  obvious  and  inter¬ 
esting.  In  the  first  place,  a  clergyman  is 
such,  as  a  rule,  by  a  process  of  natural 
selection.  It  is  not  unlikely  he  comes  of 
a  pious  family,  and  one  therefore  shielded 
from  many  excesses.  In  the  second,  it  is 
generally  the  more  placid  average  disposi¬ 
tions  that  enter  the  ministry,  the  more 
active  and  fiery  characters  drifting  off  into 


the  army,  or  politics,  or  some  more  active 
occupation.  Next,  the  intiuence  of  quiet 
literary  work  is  most  beneficial,  while  the 
mere  %gienic  value  of  the  real  possession 
of  true  religion,  “  a  mind  at  peace  with 
God,”  is  very  high.  The  possession  of 
an  assured  though  moderate  income  is  also 
helpful,  as  is  the  regular  and  arduous — 
though  not,  as  a  rule,  too  exhausting — 
round  of  daily  work.  All  these  causes 
result  in  longevity.  The  same  obtains, 
though  to  a  less  degree,  among  Dissenting 
ministers.  In  these,  selection  from  a  good 
and  long-lived  stock  is  not  so  common. 
The  surroundings  in  many  ways  are  not  so 
academical,  and  even  the  income  is  fre¬ 
quently  not  so  assured.  Nevertheless, 
they  only  come  slightly  behind  their  breth¬ 
ren,  and  far  outreach  all  other  professions. 
Those,  however,  whose  lot  in  life’s  brief 
struggle  is  cast  in  a  more  active  sphere, 
and  amid  more  anxious  cares,  need  not 
regret  the  comparative  shortness  of  their 
years,  so  that  they  are  spent  to  the  best, 
and  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  for,  as  Bailey 
so  nobly  says — 

“  Life's  more  than  health  and  the  qnick 
round  of  blood, 

'Tis  a  great  spirit,  and  a  loving  heart. 
**«*«* 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years  ;  in  thoughts, 
not  breaths  ; 

In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.  He 
lives  most 

Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the 
best.” 

REQUISITES  FOR  OLD  AGE. 

An  easy  conscience,  a  merry  heart,  and 
a  contented  mind  arc  three  requisites  for 
old  age,  and  they  are  the  assured  posses¬ 
sions  and  birthright  of  true  Christians. 
The  conscience,  calm  in  the  Divine  assur¬ 
ance  of  sin  forgiven  ;  the  heart  rejoicing 
in  His  love  and  in  the  luxury  of  shedding 
the  sunshine,  or  rather  the  reflection  of 
that  unselfish  love,  on  all  around  ;  and 
the  mind  not  only  contented,  butoveifilled 
with  the  contemplation  of  the  glories 
“  behind  the  veil,”  so  soon  and  softly  to 
be  lifted.  It  may  be  contended  that  such 
a  picture  does  not  describe  the  average 
aged  Christian.  Possibly  not  ;  but  is 
there  anything  incongruous  or  exaggerated 
in  it  ?  No  !  the  incongruity  is  in  our¬ 
selves,  who  live  so  far  below  the  privileges, 
the  joys,  and  the  peace  that  are  the  right¬ 
ful  possessions  of  all  who  know  the  mean- 
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ing  of  real  personal  religion.  Listen  to 
that  master  singer  whose  voice  was  not 
long  since  hushed  on  earth: 

“  Grow  old  along  with  me  ! 

The  best  is  yet  to  be 

The  last  of  life,  from  which  the  first  was 
made  : 

Onr  times  are  in  His  hand 

Who  saith,  ‘  A  whole  I  planned, 

Yonth  shows  bnt  half  ;  trust  God  ;  see  all, 
nor  be  afraid.*  ” 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  among  the 
800  to  whom  we  have  so  frequently  re¬ 
ferred,  selected  fiom  all  classes  of  society, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  cheering 
facts  observed  is  not  only  how  frequently 
persons  attain  to  the  age  of  100,  but  that 
those  who  do  so  are  commonly  cheerful 
and  happy,  without  malady,  enjoying  the 
evening  shade  of  life  and  the  tranquillity 
that  accompanies  it  ;  and  that  they,  in 
most  instances,  pass  away  in  perfect  calm, 
without  a  struggle,  realizing  in  a  remark¬ 
able  way  the  words  of  Dr.  Elliotson  : 

“  Thy  thoughts  and  feelings  shall  not  die. 

Nor  leave  thee,  when  gray  hairs  are  nigh, 

A  melancholy  slave ! 

Bnt  an  old  age  serene  and  bright. 

And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night, 

iShall  lead  thee  to  thy  grave.” 

Unfortunately  this  idyllic  close  is  not 
always  realized.  The  old  man  is  some¬ 
times  querulous,  cross,  selfish,  repining, 
hard  to  please,  and  hard  to  live  with. 
“  Peu  de  gens,''  said  a  famous  Frenchman, 
suvent  etre  vieux."  Let  us  then,  in 
closing,  note  a  little  more  closely  some 
few  of  the  characteiistics  of  a  typical  old 
age,  and  then  consider  how  best  they  are 
to  be  attained. 

A  SECOND  CHILDHOOD. 

Old  age  should  in  many  respects  be 
truly  a  second  childhood.  The  phrase  is 
often  used  opprobriously  to  express  the 
garrulity  and  foolishness  that  often  mark 
both  our  exits  and  our  entrances  on  life’s 
stage.  But  childhood  has  another  side, 
that  may  be  beautifully  reproduced.  Its 
trustfulness,  its  freedom  froin  care  or  wor 
ry,  its  confiding  love,  its  serene  brow,  its 
ready  smile,  are  all  lovely  in  old  age  ;  com¬ 
bined  as  they  then  are  with  the  wisdom 
of  a  lifetime.  The  exhortation  of  our 
Lord  to  His  disciples,  “  Be  ye  wise  as  ser¬ 
pents,  harmless  as  doves,”  seems  perhaps 
most  easy  to  obey  in  old  age.  The  ex¬ 
perience  amassed  may  be  helpfully  and 
earnesUy  used  in  wise  and  loving  counsel. 


and  the  veteran  thus  become  the  trusted 
guide  of  the  house.  The  intellect  is  often 
bright  and  clear,  as  we  have  seen,  in  very 
advanced  life.  In  fact,  as  the  emotional 
nature  decreases,  the  intellectua'i  often  in¬ 
creases,  and  judgment  and  the  calm  light 
of  reason  take  largely  the  place  of  impulse 
and  the  dictates  of  the  affections. 

In  a  minority  the  reverse  obtains,  and 
the  old  man  seems  too  largely  emotional 
— easily  moved  to  smiles  or  tears,  and  too 
little  intelligent.  An  old  age  cannot  be 
considered  typical  where  love  and  reason 
are  not  alike  conspicuous. 

SELFISHNESS  IN  OLD  AGE. 

The  special  and  inherent  danger  of  old 
age  is  selfishness,  and  it  is  this  that  most 
frequently  disfigures  it.  The  old  man 
naturally  gets  more  and  more  abstracted 
from  surrounding  objects  and  interests, 
and  absorbed  in  himself,  and  thus,  as  he 
becomes  mofe  isolated,  he  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  selfish.  He  thinks  he  has  done 
his  share  for  others  :  it  is  now  their  turn 
to  think  of  him.  This  may  be  true,  but 
is  not  the  way  to  live  in  sunshine.  Con¬ 
tinue,  dear  aged  friend,  to  think  of  and 
care  for  others  in  their  little  daily  wants 
as  well  as  in  their  greater  interests.  It 
will  be  all  the  more  appreciated  in  you 
because  it  is  rare,  and  the  love  you  will 
create  in  return  will  make  you  very  happy. 
You  will  not  need  repayment,  though  you 
will  get  it,  for  the  pleasure  of  unselfish 
love  is  its  own  reward. 

Tiy  and  keep  up  your  interest  in  the 
life  around  you,  and  resist  as  long  as  you 
are  able  the  role  of  a  solitary  unit.  There 
is  no  more  important  point  than  this  in 
prolonging  life — the  maintenance  of  an 
active  connection  with  our  environment. 
Old  age  has  a  natural  affinity  for  youth, 
and  young  life  around  is  a  safe  tonic. 
Many  an  old  man  has  thus  had  an  Indian 
summer  added  to  his  days  by  the  presence 
and  love  of  the  young.  If  only  to  attract 
these,  therefore,  it  is  worth  while  being 
lovable  ;  and  to  be  loved,  one  must  love. 
Old  people  often  lament  that  they  have 
ceased  to  be  useful  ;  but  in  this  they  may 
be  mistaken.  No  one  knows  the  measure 
of  his  influence,  or  what  lessons  may  be 
conveyed  by  the  cheerful  acceptance  of 
his  lot. 

After  all,  there  is  nothing  but  Chris¬ 
tianity  that  suits  all  ages,  from  the  child 
at  his  mother’s  knee  to  the  patriarch  on 
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his  dying  bed.  A  typical  old  age  must 
be  truly  Chriatian,  not  alone  in  faith  and 
doctrine,  but  in  love  and  good  works  ; 
and  at  no  time  through  life  does  the  heav¬ 
enly  light  so  illumine  the  thin  walls  of 
the  earthly  tabernacle  as  just  before  it  is 
taken  down  and  folded  in  the  grave.  But 
this  serenity,  this  sunshine,  can  by  no 
means  be  acquired  in  a  moment.  The 
foundations  of  a  happy  old  age  should  be 
laid  in  early  life. 

The  words  that  Tennyson  in  his 
“(Enone”  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  god¬ 
dess  of  wisdom  may  well  be  pondered  by 
those  who  would  enjoy  a  peaceful  old  age  : 

“  Self  reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control. 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign 
power. 

Yet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 
Would  come  uncalled  for)  but  to  live  by  law, 
Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear  ; 
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And,  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence.” 

Self-reverence  or  respect  is  the  true  out¬ 
come  of  Christianity,  and  leads  to  respect 
and  care  for  others  ;  self-knowledge  leads 
to  humility  and  counting  others  more 
worthy  than  oneself  ;  self-control  is  the 
chief  law  of  health,  physical,  mental,  or 
moral,  and  acquired  early  is  its  best  safe¬ 
guard  through  life,  and  a  bright  trait  of 
old  age.  The  habitual  restraint  of  self- 
control  is  the  highest  form  of  self-culture  ; 
it  gives,  as  nothing  else  can,  true  force  of 
character,  and  preserves  us  later  on,  when 
our  wills  and  powers  are  weak,  from  the 
unseemly  exhibitions  of  violence,  selfish¬ 
ness,  and  childishness,  that  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  old  people  who  have  never  prac¬ 
tised  this  virtue  in  early  years.  —  Good 
Wordst. 
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Wk  believe  the  Barttelot  story — though 
we  hold  the  Major  irresponsible — and  we 
do  not  believe  the  Jameson  story  ;  and  as 
the  evidence  is  pretty  much  the  same  in 
both  cases,  we  will  take  some  pains  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  what  we  conceive  the  difference  to 
^consist.  There  is  very  little  in  the  charge 
against  Major  Barttelot  which  is  in  se  in¬ 
credible,  even  if  he  were  sane,  a  point 
upon  which  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say 
by  and  by.  Though  a  gentleman  by  birth 
and  education,  and  an  ofificer  by  training. 
Major  Barttelot  is  admitted  to  have  been  a 
man  of  tyrannical  temper  and  harsh  views 
of  duty,  and  he  was  placed  by  circum¬ 
stances  in  command,  not  of  a  sort  of  Sepoy 
regiment — which  is  the  idea  of  the  average 
London  reader — but  of  a  camp  which  is 
best  likened  to  a  ship,  merchant  ship, 
pirate  ship,  or  privateer,  which  you  will, 
manned  by  unruly  Soudanese  and  half¬ 
savage  Negroes,  whom  he  held  in  detesta¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  in  supreme 
contempt.  The  heat  at  Yambuya  was 
awful,  the  air  sickening,  the  food  indigesti¬ 
ble  or  insufficient,  the  chances  of  mutiny 
constant,  and  the  work  a  weary  waiting  for 
months  in  a  mid-African  swamp  for  news 
which  in  his  belief  would  never  arrive. 
That  under  such  circumstances  a  man  of 
Major  Barttelot’s  temperament  should  de¬ 
generate  into  a  tyrant  dangerous  to  every 
one  who  approached  him,  savage  in  all 


his  sentences,  suspecting  everybody  of 
latent  hostility,  and  intent  on  cowing  the 
hostile  into  obedience  by  sheer  terror,  is 
neither  unnatural  nor  infrequent.  Tho 
same  thing  has  been  recorded  over  and 
over  again  of  captains  even  of  men-of-war, 
and  is  being  recorded  of  merchant  captains 
in  every  port  of  the  world  in  every  year  of 
our  present  lives.  We  venture  to  say  that 
no  month  passes  in  which  charges  nearly 
or  quite  as  bad  as  those  alleged  against 
Major  Barttelot  are  not  made  by  sailors 
against  some  captain  of  a  cheap  or  over¬ 
worked  ship  ;  and  in  a  definite  proportion 
of  such  cases,  the  charges  are  either  proved 
to  be  true,  or,  as  happens  in  some  Asiatic 
ports,  are  known  by  juries  to  be  true, 
though  they  acquit  “  in  the  general  interest 
of  marine  discipline.”  The  worst  captains 
do  not  ffog  to  death,  because  they  can 
seldom  get  quartermasters  to  assist  them 
in  such  dangerous  freaks  of  will  ;  but  they 
cause  death  by  blows,  by  needless  resort 
to  the  revolver,  and,  in  the  case  of  ship’s 
boys,  by  long-continued  persecution.  Even 
the  perpetual  prodding  with  a  steel-pointed 
stick  attributed  to  Major  Barttelot,  is  no 
worse  than  the  perpetual  rope’s-ending 
constantly  proved  in  marine  trials,  and  is, 
curiously  enough,  attributed  to  himself  by 
a  humane  African  explorer,  the  German 
doctor  Werne,  who  accompanied  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  expedition  up  the  Nile  despatched  to 
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reduce  some  Negro  tribes  to  order.  He 
was  nicknamed  the  “  Father  of  the  Iron 
Stick,”  tljough  he  used  it  on  the  oppres¬ 
sors,  not  the  oppressed.  We  hate  to  be¬ 
lieve  it,  but  we  see  nothing  incredible  in 
the  charges  of  tyranny,  more  especially  if 
we  strip  them  of  their  accidental  but  un¬ 
fair  coloring.  A  boy  may  have  died  of  a 
kick  without  the  kicker  intending  murder, 
and  it  is  quite  possible,  we  should  say 
most  probable,  that  the  horrible  Hoggings 
were  made  more  horrible  by  the  evil  zeal 
the  Soudanese  put  into  their  strokes,  and 
by  the  nature  of  the  flogging  instruments 
employed,  which  were,  we  imagine,  of 
hide,  not  whip-cord,  and  cut  far  deeper 
into  the  flesh.  Major  Barttelot  did  not 
intend  to  kill,  for  he  remitted  half  his 
worst  sentence  when  he  heard  of  its  effect. 
Major  Barttelot  was,  we  believe,  at  Yam- 
buya  what  he  is  described  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
Mr.  Troup,  and  Mr.  Bonny  to  have  been, 
that  is,  a  tyrant  ;  but  he  was  also  some¬ 
thing  else,  which  relieves  him  of  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  that  odious  offence.  If 
the  stories  about  him  are  true  at  all,  we  do 
not  doubt,  and  no  jury  in  England  would, 
we  believe,  doubt,  that  he  was,  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  atYambuya,  insane, 
— insane,  we  mean,  in  the  ordinary  medi¬ 
cal  sense.  Just  read  the  evidence.  Un¬ 
less  Mr.  Bonny,  whose  motives  are  unim¬ 
peached,  is  lying  out  of  pure  malignity 
and  for  no  conceivable  end.  Major  Bait- 
telot  showed  the  most  ordinary  signs  of 
madness,  suspected  his  chief,  Mr.  Stanley, 
of  intending  to  poison  him,  stated  to  Mr. 
Bonny  that  he  intended  to  poison  a  great 
Arab — Mr.  Bonny,  be  it  observed,  humor¬ 
ing  his  delusihn — suspected  insolence  in 
everybody,  ranabout  grimacing  horribly  at 
his  own  men,  and  actually  took  to  biting 
negresses  in  sheer  cruelty,  an  act,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  simply  impossible  to  a  sane 
European.  We  hold  it  impossible  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  narratives  at  all—  and  remember, 
if  they  are  baseless  concoctions,  at  '.east 
one  living  man  is  responsible— without  be¬ 
lieving  also  that  Major  Barttelot,  naturally 
a  stern  or  even  harsh  man  who  detested 
Negroes,  had  lost  his  head  under  the  mis¬ 
eries  of  his  situation  and  the  burning 
climate,  and  that  moral  blame,  if  it  at 
taches  anywhere,  attaches  to  Mr.  Bonny, 
who,  as  he  acknowledges,  suspected,  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  knew  the  truth, 
and  did  not  at  once  place  him  under  phys¬ 
ical  restraint.  He  had  the  force  to  do  it, 
Nxw  Skbixs. — VoL.  LIII.,  No.  1. 


for  every  man  in  camp  hated  Major  Bartte¬ 
lot,  and  his  excuse,  though,  we  doubt  not, 
conscientiously  and  truthfully  offered,  is 
totally  inadequate  as  an  argument  against 
arrest  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  He  says 
his  act  would  have  been  mutiny,  and  would 
have  cost  Major  Barttelot  his  life,  he  being 
so  hated  that,  once  seized,  he  would  have 
been  torn  to  pieces.  That  is  probably 
true  ;  but  nobody  asked  Mr.  Bonny  to 
rise  on  his  superior  officer.  Ilis  duty  was¬ 
te  restrain  his  patient, — in  sleep,  if  neces¬ 
sary, — and  his  patient,  once  proclaimed 
mad,  would  have  been  protected  by  every 
Mahommedan  in  camp.  Nothing  will  in¬ 
duce  a  Mussulman  to  hurt  a  madman,  he 
being  in  the  immediate  grip  of  Allah,  not 
even  if  he  is  regarded  as  madman,  infldel, 
and  blasphemer  all  in  one,  as  the  devoted 
and  eccentric  missionary  Wolff  was,  when 
he  proclaimed  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
Gospel  at  the  very  gate  of  Mecca.  Eng¬ 
land  would  then  have  been  spared  a  need¬ 
less  and  abhorrent  scandal,  and  Major 
Baittelot’s  life  would  probably  have  been 
saved. 

We  turn  to  an  infinitely  worse  story, 
originally  related  by  Mr.  Stanley  in  the 
words  of  a  witness  whom  he  does  not 
name,  but  who  was  the  interpreter,  Assad 
Farran,  a  Levantine  : — “  Mr.  Jameson, 
returning  from  Kason,  got  into  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  Tippoo  Tib  and  another  Arab- 
about  cannibalism.  He  informed  them, 
that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  such  a. 
thing  as  cannibalism,  because,  although  he 
had  heard  much,  he  had  never  seen  it,, 
and  no  white  man  had  ever  seen  it  done.. 
Tippoo  Tib  replied  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  prove  it  if  he  liked.  Jameson  askedi 
how  that  was  possible,  and  it  was  answered,. 
‘  If  you  will  pay  for  a  slave,  and  give  it. 
to  those  men  there,  they  will  show  you.’ 
Twelve  cotton  handkerchiefs  were  then, 
given  in  exchange  for  a  little  girl,  agedi 
ten  or  twelve  years.  She  was  given  tio> 
the  cannibals,  and  Jameson  is  said  to  have 
then  exclaimed  :  ‘  Now  let  us  .see  what 
you  can  do.’  The  girl  was  tied  up,  and 
Jameson  took  his  sketch-book  in  his  hand. 
The  witness  to  this  stood  a  few  feet  be¬ 
hind  him.  When  all  was  ready  a  knife 
was  plunged  into  the  gill’s  heart, and  Jame¬ 
son  stood  still  sketching  while  lur  life¬ 
blood  spurted  over  her  body.  He  made 
six  sketches  during  the  different  stages  of 
the  affair  from  the  murder  to  the  eating  of 
the  body.”  Mr.  Bonny,  wholik  not  even 
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suspected  of  malignity  toward  Mr.  Jame¬ 
son,  declares  that  this  story  is  true,  except 
that  only  six  pieces  of  handkerchief  were 
paid,  and  that  its  hero  himself  related  it 
to  him  in  so  many  words.  Moieover, 
he  states,  and  it  appears  to  be  beyond 
question,  that  the  sketches  were  made,  and 
exist.  That  narrative,  if  true — Assad 
Farran,  minute  as  his  narrative  is,  recanted 
his  testimony — surpasses  in  the  ghastly 
criminality  it  imputes  to  Mr.  Jameson,  any¬ 
thing  in  the  modern,  perhaps  even  the 
ancient,  history  of  crime.  Parrhasius, 
who  in  the  legend  crucified  a  slave  in  order 
to  paint  his  dying  agonies,  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  taint  of  cannibalism  ;  and 
the  Sultan  who  ordered  a  death  in  order 
to  prove  an  anatomical  theory,  probably 
selected  a  criminal,  and  certainly  believed 
that  the  Mussulman  who  died  submissively 
under  the  direct  and  personal  order  of 
the  Khalif  passed  at  once  to  bliss.  There  is 
no  need  of  condemnation,  however,  for  we 
do  not  believe  that  any  such  crime  as  that 
alleged  ever  occurred.  That  Mr.  Jameson, 
a  naturalist  full  of  morbid  curiosity,  may 
have  wished  to  be  certain  that  the  Mam- 
yuema  were  cannibals,  may  have  desired 
to  prove  the  fact  to  Europe  by  his 
sketches,  and  may  have  overcome  the 
African  reluctance  to  let  any  European  see 
such  a  horrible  mystery — a  reluctance  to 
which  Mr.  St.  John  testifies  in  his  chapters 
on  Vaudooism  in  Hayti — by  a  bribe  of 
cloth,  is  possible  enough  ;  as  it  is  also 
possible  that,  finding  the  use  to  which  his 
bribe  had  been  turned,  he,  in  a  passion  of 
self  condemnation,  accused  himself  to  Mr. 
Bonny  as  author  of  the  little  girl’s  death  : 
but  the  deliberate  purchase  of  the  child 
for  the  purpose  of  murdering  her  in  order 
to  sketch  the  consequent  feast  on  her  re¬ 
mains  ! — we  should  not  have  believed  that 
accusation  if  we  had  heard  Mr.  Jameson, 
a  man  believed  by  all  his  friends  to  be 
gentle,  relate  it  of  himself.  We  do  not, 
in  fact,  care  one  straw  about  the  evidence. 
A^b  evidence  is  sufficient  to  prove  such  a 
charge  against  any  educated  European 
whatsoever.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  moral 
evidence  is  of  no  value  against  testimony  ; 
we  all  know  instinctively  that  it  has  every 
value.  There  are  plenty  of  men  in  the 
world — take  the  late  Lord  Iddesleigh,  for 
example — of  whom,  if  they  were  accused 


of  stealing,  and  convicted  on  their  own 
confession,  no  human  being  would  believe 
the  charge.  Their  friends  might  inquire 
into  the  evidence  if  the  accusation  were 
murder,  for  the  temptation  to  murder  is 
a  mystery  to  us  all  ;  but  for  the  charge  of 
stealing  they  would  have  only  an  immova¬ 
ble  disbelief.  So  have  we  for  the  charge 
of  suborning  cannibalism  when  brought 
against  any  European  who  does  not  him¬ 
self  intend,  in  the  delirium  of  hunger,  to 
eat  the  victim.  We  know  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Jameson,  his  character,  his 
history,  or  his  ways  of  expressing  himself  ; 
but  that  he  did  not  do  this  thing  we  do 
know.  That  he  was  guilty  of  evil  callous¬ 
ness  in  pursuing  an  investigation  which 
may  have  been  philanthropic,  but  was  cer¬ 
tainly  inexcusable,  lies  on  the  face  of  the 
story,  if  it  is  true  at  all  ;  but  the  original 
criminal  act,  the  murder  of  the  child,  we 
utterly  disbelieve.  It  is  not  true,  for 
exactly  the  same  reason  that  it  is  not  true 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  worshipped  the 
(Greek)  gods  of  the  Ansayrii,  whom  he  so 
eulogistically  described.  It  is  not  true, 
because  moral  impossibilities  exist,  and 
the  crime  alleged  in  this  story  is  one  of 
them,  and  one  of  the  least  believable  we 
ever  remember  to  have  seen.  We  shall  be 
told  next  that  an  Englishman  hirnselt  killed 
and  ate  an  English  comrade,  to  see  if  his 
body  was  really  as  salt  and  as  nicotized  as 
the  Feejeeans  used  to  say.  It  is  nonsense  ; 
and  the  one  thing  that  we  cannot  forgive 
Mr.  Stanley  is,  that  he  should  have  raised 
the  discussion.  It  was  entirely  needless, 
and  can,  whether  false  or  only  exaggerated, 
have  no  possible  effect  except  to  raise  in 
the  public  mind  a  feeling  that  Africa  is  a 
sort  of  tropical  hell  where  any  crime  is 
possible,  and  that  as  the  Arctic  Regions 
seem  to  freeze  wickedness  out  of  their  ex¬ 
plorers,  so  Africa  seems  to  heat  every  evil 
passion  into  a  blazing  fire.  It  would  have 
been  far  better  to  submit  in  silence  to  any 
imputations,  just  as  Kings  do,  and  trust 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  or,  if 
that  was  too  hard  for  an  ambitious  man, 
to  submit  all  the  evidence  in  secret  to 
men  of  such  unquestioned  character  and 
station  that  their  verdict  would  instantly 
have  been  accepted  by  the  community.— 
Spectator. 
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If,  on  a  summer  evening,  after  the  twi¬ 
light’s  peaceful  reign  had  succeeded  the 
sway  of  the  brilliant  sunshine,  you  asked 
one  what  was  on  your  boots  or  trousers, 
as  you  sped  through  the  glistening  mead¬ 
ow,  studded  with  its  lowing  kine,  you 
would  be  told — the  Dew.  If,  on  a  bright 
morning,  when  all  nature  was  awaking 
from  her  balmy  night-rest,  you  inquired 
about  the  diamond  drops  that  in  millions 
sparkled  on  the  mountain’s  brow,  the  uni¬ 
form  answer  would  be — the  Dew.  And 
if,  on  a  visit  to  the  garden,  you  see,  on 
the  broccoli,  large,  clear  drops,  translucent 
with  gold  light ;  or  to  the  field  you  see 
on  the  turnip  blades  crystal  drops  all-a- 
tremble  with  immaculate  brilliancy,  you 
would  conclude  that  that  is  also — the 
Dew. 

Now,  that  is  not  Dew  at  all.  In  ail  of 
these  cases,  where  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  intelligent  people  would  dogmati¬ 
cally  assure  you  of  the  long-cherished  and 
undisputed  opinion,  the  answers  are  wrong. 
Ruthless  science  has  driven  the  sentiment 
out  of  the  poetic  mind  :  no  longer  now 
can  one  sing,  with  Ballantine, — “  Ilka 
blade  o’  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o’  dew.” 
Because  the  drop  on  the  grass  blade  is  not 
dew  at  all.  For  centuries  have  the  poets 
sung  unchallenged  of  this  morning  dew  and 
its  unrivalled  beauty.  Merritt  wrote  of 

Those  verdant  hills  now  bathed  in  morning- 
dews, 

Whose  every  drop  outvies  Golconda’s  gem. 

Andrew  Marvel,  too,  was  so  enamored  of 
the  lucid  tremblers  on  the  grassy  hill  sides, 
that  he  cried  in  ecstasy  : — 

See  how  the  orient  dew 

Shed  from  the  bosom  of  the  morn 

Into  the  blowing  roses. 

Yet  careless  of  its  mansion  new. 

Shelley,  the  brilliant  interpreter  of  nature’s 
charms,  often  admired  the  glorious  hues 
of  the  drops  that  hung  glittering  on  the 
grass-blades  and  flower-petals  ;  he  writes 
of 

A  globe  of  dew. 

Filling  in  the  morning  new 
Some  eyed  flower,  whose  young  leaves  waken 
On  an  unimagined  world. 

Shakespeare,  ever  true  to  nature,  ever 


faithful  to  the  interpretation  of  all  her 
beauty,  charmingly  wrote  : — 

I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here. 

And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 

But,  perhaps,  above  all  has  Tennyson  beau¬ 
tifully  clothed  these  globules  with  poetic 
charm,  when  he  thus  wrote  of  two  lov¬ 
ers  : — 

Nor  stranger  seem’d  that  hearts, 

So  gentle,  so  employ’d,  should  close  in  love. 
Than  when  two  dewdrops  on  the  petal  shake 
To  the  same  sweet  air,  and  tremble  deeper 
down. 

And  slip  at  once  all-fragrant  into  one. 

Yet  that  is  not  dew  at  all.  The  poetic 
imagery  cannot,  most  fortunately,  be 
roughly  intruded  upon,  the  charming 
drapery  cannot  be  clownislily  dragged 
down,  but  another  name  must  take  the 
place  of  dew,  to  be  correct  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  modern  science.  The  fond  delu¬ 
sion  of  the  name  must  be  dispelled.  Yet, 
what’s  in  a  name  ?  ”  The  rose  by  any 

other  name  will  smell  as  sweet  so  what 
is  falsely  called  the  dew  will  never  lose  its 
brilliant  attractiveness. 

If  you  look  into  the  garden  on  a  dewy 
night — for  there  is  such  a  phenomenon  as 
dew  for  all  that — you  will  find,  on  careful 
observation,  something  that  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  ordinary  principles  of 
radiation  and  condensation.  Why  are 
some  plants  moist,  while  others  are  dry  i 
(^listening  drops  appear  on  the  broccoli, 
but  nothing  is  seen  on  the  petals  of  the 
peas  and  beans.  Some  dwarf  French  pop^ 
pies  will  be  quite  dry,  while  others  beside 
them  are  dripping  wet.  Now,  mark  these 
plants,  and  examine  them  next  day.  You 
will  find  that  those  on  which  there  was 
much  moisture  are  in  most  vigorous 
growth,  whereas  the  dry  ones  are  sickly  and 
wanting  in  strong  vitality.  Go  once  more 
on  a  dewy  night,  a  little  later,  with  a 
hand-lantern,  and  place  this  behind  a  broc¬ 
coli-blade  ;  you  will  find  that  the  moisture 
is  collected  in  little  separate  drops,  only 
along  the  very  edge  of  the  leaf.  Examine 
more  closely,  and  you  will  discover  that 
each  sparkling  drop  has  a  definite  relation 
to  the  structure  of  the  leaf — it  is  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  a  vein.  The  leaf-veins 
are  the  channels  for  conveying  the  moist. 
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ure  of  the  healthy  plant  to  the  edges  ;  the 
drops  are  not  dew  at  all,  but  aie  watery 
juices  exuded  by  the  vitality  of  the  plant. 
Again,  examine  grass-blades,  and  you 
will  find  large  drops  near  the  tips  of  the 
blades,  the  rest  of  the  blades  being  quite 
dry.  The  large  drops  seen  on  plants  at 
night  are  falsely  called  dew  ;  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  plants  themselves,  as 
tokens  of  their  active  and  healthy  growth. 

Of  course  the  fact  of  excretion  of  water 
by  healthy,  growing  leaves  has  been  long 
well  known.  Boussingault  found  that 
mint  transpired  freely  in  sunshine — con¬ 
stantly  about  a  grain  to  the  square  inch, 
and  half  that  quantity  in  the  shade  ;  if, 
however,  the  roots  of  the  mint  were  re¬ 
moved,  they  only  transpired  about  one- 
fifth  part.  The  root  thus  forces  into  the 
stem  of  the  plant  a  supply  of  water,  which 
is  transpired  by  the  leaves.  And  Dr. 
Wool’s  experiments  on  the  same  subject 
are  most  interesting  and  valuable.  But 
the  crowning  merit  is  due  to  the  most  in¬ 
defatigable  and  marvellous  perseverance — 
amounting  to  genius — of  Mr.  John  Aitken, 
F.R.S.,  of  Falkirk.  He  has  conclusively 
proved  that  what  has  been  so  long  called 
dew  is  merely  the  exudation  of  the  watery 
juices  of  the  healthy  vegetation.  In  the 
course  of  his  painstaking  investigation — 
only  equalled  by  his  devotion  to  science 
in  the  matter  of  dust  and  the  counting  of 
dust-particles,  with  which  he  is  now  occu¬ 
pied  at  Ilyeres — he  selected  a  small  turf, 
placed  over  it  a  glass  receiver,  and  left  it 
till  drops  were  excreted.  Removing  the 
receiver,  he  selected  a  blade  having  a  drop 
attached  to  it.  He  dried  this  blade,  and 
inserted  its  tip  into  a  small  glass  receiver, 
so  as  to  isolate  it  from  the  damp  air  of  the 
larger  receiver.  The  open  end  of  the 
small  receiver  was  closed  by  means  of 
a  very  thin  plate  of  metal  cemented  to  it. 
In  the  centre  of  this  plate  was  pierced  a 
small  opening,  to  admit  the  tip  of  the 
blade  ;  but  the  opening  was  then  carefully 
made  air-tight  by  means  of  an  india-rub¬ 
ber  solution.  After  a  time,  though  this 
blade  was  thoroughly  isolated,  he  saw  that 
a  drop  was  formed  on  the  tip,  of  the  same 
size  as  the  drops  formed  on  the  blades 
under  the  large  receiver.  He,  of  course, 
was  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  drops  on 
the  outside  blades  as  well  as  on  the  isolated 
blade  were  really  exuded  by  the  plant,  and 
not  extracted  from  the  air. 

Mr.  Aitken  next  observed  that  these  ex- 
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creted  drops  are  formed  on  grass  on  other 
than  dewy  nights.  After  rain,  if  there 
has  been  no  wind,  and  the  air  near  the 
ground  is  saturated,  most  of  the  blades 
were  found  to  be  tipped  with  a  drop  at 
the  same  point  as  the  exuded  drop  appeared 
at  night,  a  position  which  no  falling  rain¬ 
drop  could  keep.  This  experiment  is  so 
easily  made  by  any  one,  that  the  interest 
and  the  information  gained  are  ample 
reward  for  the  little  trouble  taken  in  mak¬ 
ing  it.  This  exemplary  experimentalist 
thereafter  set  about  measuring  the  press¬ 
ure  inside  the  plants,  which  forced  the 
moisture  into  the  drops,  so  long  called 
“dew-drops.’’  He  cut  off  a  blade  of 
cauliflower,  which  was  growing  in  a  pot 
for  convenient  observation,  and  fastened 
on  the  open  stem  a  pressure  gauge,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  tube  of  mercury.  Over  all  a 
receiver  was  placed  to  stop  evaporation 
from  the  leaves.  After  a  short  time  the 
mercury  began  to  rise  by  the  pressure  of 
the  sap  from  the  roots  of  the  stem  ; 
drops  also  began  to  show  themselves  on 
the  edges  of  the  leaves.  He  found  the 
maximum  root-pressure  amounted  to  40 
inches  of  mercury.  And  in  further  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  cabbage,  he  found  this 
pressure  rise  to  52  inches  of  mercury  or 
58  feet  of  water.  This  reveals  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  reserve  of  energy  as  the  root- 
pressure  which  foiccs  the  sap  into  the 
leaves  of  plants. 

AVhat  immediately  struck  Mr.  Aitken 
was  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the  leaves 
of  all  the  different  kinds  of  plants  which 
exuded  drops  never  seemed  wetted  by  rain. 
The  glistening  rain-drop  on  the  grass 
showed  that  the  blades  of  that  plant  are 
not  wetted  by  water,  the  glistening  being 
due  to  the  reflection  from  the  inside  of 
the  drop,  where  it  rests  on  the  blade,  but 
does  not  touch  it.  In  all  cases  the  rain¬ 
drops  slipped  off  their  surface  “  like  water 
off  a  duck’s  back.’’  The  plants  that  did 
not  exude  sap  freely  presented  a  different 
result.  The  rain  on  Uie  potatoes  and 
beans  left  a  thin  and  even  film  on  the 
surface  of  their  leaves.  The  fact  revealed 
itself  that  the  exudation  of  a  drop  can¬ 
celled  the  attraction  of  water  on  the  whole 
leaf  ;  whereas  if  the  leaf  surface  got  wet¬ 
ted  with  water,  the  exuded  liquid  crept 
outward  from  the  exuding  pore,  and  wet¬ 
ted  the  leaf  for  some  distance  all  around 
it.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  effects 
which  he  observed  in  the  behavior  of 
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leaves  toward  their  exuded  sap  and  water. 
Two  kinds  of  turnips  afford  a  good  illus¬ 
tration.  The  Swedish  variety  exude  free¬ 
ly  the  liquid  which  forms  the  little  drops 
fringing  the  leaves  ;  while  the  moisture 
exuded  by  the  Yellows  spreads  itself  over 
the  leaves.  One  result  of  this  is,  that 
after  dewy  nights  the  softer  vaiieties  dry 
sooner  than  the  Swedish,  because  the 
exuded  tiioisture,  by  spreading  itself 
over  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  dries  up 
more  quickly.  Sportsmen  who  walk 
through  turnips  on  an  autumn  morning 
will  at  once  notice  the  difference  in  the 
wetting  effects  of  the  two  varieties.  Mr. 
.\itkcn  has  explained  the  reason  of  the 
difference. 

What  has  been  for  centuries  called 
dew  is,  therefore,  not  dew  at  all,  but  the 
watery  juices  of  the  healthy  plants.  But 
look  over  dead  leaves  and  you  sec  a  fine 
pearly  lustre — that  is  dew.  Dead  matter 
gets  equally  wet  where  equally  exposed, 
and  the  moisture  does  not  collect  on  it  in 
regularly  placed  drops  as  it  does  on 
plants.  If  radiation  continues  after  the 
sap-drops  have  been  forming  for  some 
time,  the  dew  makes  its  appearance  all 
u\er  the  surface.  But  true  dew  is  of  rarer 
occurrence  than  one  would  expect.  On 
many  nights  on  which  grass  gets  wet,  no 
true  dew  is  deposited  on  it ;  and  on  all 
nights,  when  growth  is  healthy,  the  e.\- 
uded  drops  always  appear  before  the  true 
dew.  The  difference  between  the  true 
and  false  dew  can  be  easily  detected.  The 
moisture  exuded  by  the  grass — false  dew 
— is  always  isolated  at  points  situated 
near  the  tips  of  the  blades,  forming  drops 
of  some  size  ;  whereas  true  dew  collects 
evenly  all  over  the  blades.  A  glance  dis¬ 
cerns  the  pearly  lustre  of  the  dewy  film 
from  the  glistening  diainon<l-drops  of  the 
healthy  plant’s  juices. 

But  whence  comes  the  dew  ?  Observing 
men  from  the  earliest  ages  have  thought 
that  the  moon  and  the  stars  had  an  impor¬ 
tant  influence  on  it.  Aristotle  mentioned 
that  dew  appeared  only  in  calm  and  serene 
nights,  and  considered  that  it  was  the 
humidity  detached  in  minute  globules  from 
the  chill  and  clear  air.  Bliny  thought 
that  dew  fell  from  the  heavens  ;  others 
theorized  about  it  being  condensed  into 
water  by  the  cold,  or  that  the  moon’s  rays 
made  the  particles  rush  together.  Yet 
acute  observers  saw  that  the  dew-clad  grass 
was  chillier  than  the  air  above.  In  the 


beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Nar- 
dius,  of  Florence,  defined  dew  as  an  ex¬ 
halation  from  the  earth.  Boyle  detected 
that  the  dew  on  glass  was  formed  by  the 
precipitation  of  the  vapor  of  the  air  upon 
a  colder  body.  In  1733,  Gersten  assumed 
the  authorship  of  the  theory  hinted  at  by 
Nardius,  that  dew  rose  from  the  ground. 
But  it  was  left  to  Dr.  Wells  to  converge 
all  the  rays  of  scientific  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject,and  express  in  a  clear  and  unambiguous 
manner  the  theory  which,  until  about  four 
years  ago,  has  been  in  its  entirety  adopted 
by  scientific  men.  According  to  Wells, 
dew  was  condensed  out  of  the  air  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  His  famous  work, 
the  “  Essay  on  Dew,”  was  published  in 
1814  ;  and  of  it  Sir  John  Ilerschell  says, 
“  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
we  can  call  to  mind  of  inductive  exper¬ 
imental  inquiry  lying  within  moderate  com¬ 
pass.”  The  great  advance  accomplished 
by  Dr.  Wells  was  to  show  that  the  amount 
of  dew  on  any  night  or  on  any  body  de¬ 
pended  on  its  powers  of  radiating  heat  at 
the  time  ;  that  the  more  a  body  was  cooled 
by  radiation,  the  more  dew  it  collected  ; 
that,  in  fact,  dew  was  simply  a  case  of 
condensation  of  the  vapor  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  body  before 
it  got  dewed  was  cooled  by  radiation  to  a 
temperature  below  the  dew-point  at  the 
place.  But  there  was  one  thing  wanting, 
that  which  he  spoke  of  at  times  very  in¬ 
definitely,  the  decided  recognition  of  the 
dew  which  rose  from  the  ground.  This 
development  was  left  to  another  man,  an 
equally  distinguished  observer,  a  practical 
physicist,  of  whom  Scotland  has  good 
reason  to  be  proud. 

Mr.  Aitken  challenged  Dr.  Wells’s  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  source  of  the  vapor  that 
condenses  on  the  radiating  surfaces  in  the 
formation  of  dew.  He  conducted  his  ex¬ 
periments  with  rare  perseverance  and  hon¬ 
orable  care  ;  he  carried  on  his  observations 
with  exemplary  zeal  and  well-merited  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  the  highest  scientific  authorities 
at  home  and  abroad  now  admit  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  his  conclusions.  What  first 
caused  him  to  doubt  Dr.  Wells’s  theory 
that  dew  is  formed  of  vapor  existing  at 
the  time  in  the  air,  and  to  suppose  that 
dew  is  formed  of  vapor  rising  from  the 
ground,  was  the  result  of  some  observations 
made  in  summer  on  the  temperature  of 
the  soil  at  a  small  depth  under  the  surface, 
and  of  the  air  over  it,  after  sunset.  He 
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was  struck  with  the  unvarying  fact  that 
the  ground,  a  little  below  the  surface,  was 
wainierthan  the  air  over  it.  So  long, 
then,  as  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  above 
the  dew-point,  vapor  must  rise  and  pass 
from  the  ground  into  the  air  ;  the  moist 
air  so  formed  will  mingle  with  the  air 
above  it,  and  its  moisture  will  be  con¬ 
densed,  forming  dew  wherever  it  comes  in 
contact  with  a  surface  cooled  below  the 
dew-point. 

In  order  to  test  his  hypothesis,  Mr.  Ait- 
ken  placed  over  the  grass  shallow  boxes 
or  trays,  made  of  tinplate  and  painted. 
These  trays  were  3  inches  deep,  and  more 
than  a  foot  square  in  area  ;  after  sunset 
they  were  placed  in  an  inverted  position 
over  the  grass  to  be  tested.  The  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  the  ground  was  very  dry.  At 
eleven  o’clock  at  night  he  examined  the 
trays,  and  found  that  there  was  always 
more  moisture  on  the  grass  inside  the 
trays  than  outside,  that  there  was  always 
a  deposit  of  dew  inside  the  trays,  and  that 
there  was  often  a  deposit  outside  the  trays  ; 
but  the  deposit  outside  was  always  less 
than  on  the  inside,  and  sometimes  there 
was  no  deposit  outside  when  there  was  one 
ins'de.  These  facts  evidently  prove  that 
far  more  vapor  rises  out  of  the  ground 
during  the  night  than  condenses  as  dew  on 
the  grass.  These  trays  very  closely  rep¬ 
resent  the  natural  conditions  ;  for  if  we 
examine  plants  with  large  blades,  we  shall 
often  find  on  dewy  nights  that  those  leaves 
which  are  close  to  the  ground  have  their 
under  surface  heavily  dewed,  while  their 
upper  surfaces  are  dry.  We  observed 
this  very  particularly  during  last  winter  in 
the  case  of  hoar-frost,  which  is  just  “  fro¬ 
zen  dew.”  We  examined  a  considerable 
number  of  broad  leaves  which  were  close 
on  the  ground,  and  found  the  under  surface 
glistening  with  hoar-fiost,  while  the  upper 
surface  was  dry. 

Another  method  then  suggested  itself 
to  Mr.  Aitken  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
conclusions.  He  considered  that  if  vapor 
continues  to  rise  from  the  ground  during 
dewy  nights,  as  well  as  during  the  day, 
the  ground  giving  off  vapor  must  lose 
weight.  Accordingly  he  weighed  a  small 
area  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  before 
and  after  dew  had  formed,  and  found  that, 
dining  the  formation  of  the  dew,  vapor 
had  escaped  from  the  ground,  because  it 
had  lost  weight.  He  made  this  set  of 
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experiments  :  He  prepared  a  shallow  pan  6 
inches  square  and  quarter  inch  deep,  and 
placed  in  it  a  slightly  smaller  piece  of  turf, 
which  he  cut  out  of  the  lawn.  The  pan 
and  the  turf  were  then  carefully  weiglied 
in  an  open  shed  with  a  balance  sensitive 
enough  to  turn  with  one  quarter  grain. 
The  turf  was  cut  at  sunset,  when  dew  was 
forming.  After  being  weighed,  the  pan 
and  turf  were  placed  in  the  open  cut  m 
the  lawn,  where  the  turf  had  been  cut  out. 
They  were  left  from  5.15  p.m.  to  10. 15 
p.  M.  on  October  *7,  and  then  weighed, 
w'hen  it  was  found  that  the  loss  of  moist¬ 
ure  was  24  grains  out  of  3,500  grains. 
Numerous  experiments  were  made  with 
similar  results.  This  decisive  test  showed 
clearly  that  the  soil  loses  weight,  and  that 
vapor  really  rises  from  the  ground  even 
while  dew  is  forming  ;  therefore,  the  dew 
then  found  on  the  grass  must  have  been 
formed  out  of  the  vapor  rising  from  the 
ground  at  the  time.  The  dew  on  the 
grass  was,  in  fact,  formed  by  the  cold 
grass  trapping  the  vapor  as  it  rose  from 
the  ground,  the  blades  acting  as  a  kind 
of  condenser. 

Mr.  Aitken  next  set  about  making  par¬ 
allel  experiments  on  the  bare  soil,  and  was 
successful  in  finding  similar  results.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  inverted  trays  placed  over  the 
soil  alway  s  showed  a  greater  amount  of 
condensed  vapor  inside  them  than  those 
over  grass.  In  the  weighing  experiments, 
too,  the  soil  lost  moisture  during  the  in¬ 
terval  of  dew  forming.  We  have  frequent¬ 
ly  noticed  in  the  case  of  hoar-frost  that, 
on  lifting  small  clods  on  the  surface  of 
the  g  ound,  the  under  surfaers  and  sides, 
when  close  to  each  other,  would  be  white 
with  the  rime  ;  while  the  upper  surfaces 
exposed  to  the  passing  air  had  veiy  little 
deposited  on  them.  In  this  case  the  vapor 
rising  from  the  hot  soil  underneath  got 
trapped  in  its  passage  through  the  cold 
clods. 

Strange,  too,  dew  forms  on  roads  in 
great  abundance  on  dewy  nights.  It  may 
not  be  seen  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  stones, 
as  these  are  good  conductors  of  heat,  but 
on  the  under  sides.  If  a  gravel  walk  be 
examined  on  a  dewy  evening,  the  under 
sides  of  the  stones,  especially  when  near 
the  solid  ground,  will  be  found  to  be  drip¬ 
ping  wet.  Mr.  Aitken  suggests  a  simple 
way  of  studying  the  formation  of  dew  on 
roads.  Take  two  slates  and  place  one  of 
them  on  the  gravel  and  one  on  a  hard  part 
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of  the  road.  If  these  slates  are  examined 
on  a  dewy  night,  their  under  sides  will 
be  found  to  be  dripping  wet,  though  their 
upper  surfaces  and  the  road  all  around 
them  are  quite  dry.  This  experiment  also 
shows  that  vapor  does  rise  from  hard,  dry¬ 
looking  roads  on  dewy  nights. 

Mr.  Aitken  has  received  some  corrobo¬ 
rative  information  from  travellers  who  have 
been  in  Australia  and  parts  of  South  Afri¬ 
ca,  where  rain  does  not  fall  for  months  at 
a  time.  They  state  that  they  often  found 
the  under-side  of  their  water-proof  bedding 
placed  on  the  ground  to  be  wet,  after 
cantping  out  at  night.  That  shows  that 
even  in  these  dry  countries  vapor  rises 
from  the  ground  at  night.  We  also  ob- 
serve  in  a  letter  from  Lieut. -Colonel  Fraser, 
residing  in  India,  that,  after  he  had  thrown 
out  a  large  quantity  of  iron  hoes  and  picks 
without  handles  on  the  hard  dry  ground, 
he  saw  in  a  couple  of  months,  a  thick, 
weedy,  but  luxuriant,  vegetation  which 
almost  hid  the  tools.  We  remember, 
when  walking  about  in  the  vicinity  of  Hex¬ 
ham  with  an  acute  observer,  trained  to 
, farming,  that,  on  our  remarking  that  the 
farmers  might  to  their  profit  remove  the 
extraordinary  quantity  of  small  stones  from 
the  fields,  in  order  to  give  more  room  for 
the  growth  of  the  grain,  he  shrewdly  re¬ 
marked  :  “  These  stones  collect  moisture 
from  the  ground  :  the  soil  is  thin,  with  a 
gravelly  subsoil,  and  unless  the  maximum 
amount  of  moisture  is  collected  (which 
can  only  be  done  by  allowing  these  stones 
to  remain),  there  would  be  a  veiy  deficient 
crop.  They  must  not  then  be  removed.” 

Dew  then  rises  from  the  ground.  Then 


how  is  dew  formed  on  bodies  high  up  in 
the  air  ?  If  dew  comes  out  of  the  ground, 
should  it  not  be  found  only  on  bodies  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  earth  ?  Now  dew  does  not 
rise  in  particles,  as  it  was  once  considered 
to  fall  in  particles  like  fine  rain.  It  rises 
as  vapor  ;  some  is  caught  by  what  is  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  the  rest 
ascends  in  vapor-form  until  it  conies  in 
contact  with  a  sufficiently  cold  surface  to 
condense  it  into  moisture.  The  vapor 
does  not  flow  upward  in  a  uniform  stieam, 
but  is  mixed  with  the  air  by  eddies  and 
wind  currents,  and  carried  to  bodies  far 
from  where  it  rose.  In  fact,  dew  may  be 
deposited  even  though  the  country  for 
many  miles  all  around  is  dry  and  incapable 
of  yielding  any  vapor.  In  such  a  case 
the  supply  of  vapor  to  form  that  dew  would 
depend  on  the  evaporation  of  the  dew, 
and  on  what  was  wafted  over  by  the  winds. 

These  two  facts,  then,  have  now  been 
established  :  that  what  was  long  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  dew  is  merely  the  exudation  of 
vigorous  plants,  and  that  true  dew  rises 
from  the  ground.  Brilliant  globules  arc 
produced  by  the  vital  action  of  the  plant 
— the  liquid  being  the  elixir  vilce  of  vege¬ 
tation — showing  life  in  one  of  the  most 
charming  forms  in  the  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture,  especially  when  the  deop-red  setting 
sun  makes  them  glisten  all  a-tremble  with 
gold  light  ;  while  an  infinite  number  of 
minute  but  glistening  particles  of  moistuie 
bedeck  the  blade-surfaces  in  the  form  of 
gentle  dew.  which  has  risen  in  water- vapor 
from  the  warm  bosom  of  Mother  Earth, 
to  refresh  the  thirsty  plants  and  diffuse 
fragrance  all  around. 
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While  hundreds  of  physicians  from  all 
parts  are  hurrying  to  Berlin  that  they  may 
learn  what  they  can  of  Dr.  Koch’s  new 
treatment  for  consumption,  and  while  the 
daily  papers  have  columns  of  reports  cal¬ 
culated  to  arouse  and  maintain  the  interest 
of  the  whole  civilized  world  in  the  great 
discover}',  it  may  seem  a  rather  ungracious 
part  to  play  the  ciitic  with  regard  to  a 
method  of  cure  which,  if  it  does  nothing 
else,  is  at  least  inspiring  hope  in  the  breasts 
of  thousands  who,  on  their  own  account 


or  on  that  of  those  who  are  dear  to  them, 
are  hailing  Dr.  Koch  as  the  messenger  of 
good  tidings  for  sufferers  whose  outlook 
has  hitherto  been  gloomy.  If  the  leaders 
of  an  army  on  active  service  have  frequent¬ 
ly  good  reason  to  complain  of  the  impru¬ 
dence  of  the  war-correspondents  busy 
about  their  camps,  Dr.  Koch  and  the 
medical  faculty  in  general  arc  equally  in 
danger  from  the  rashness  of  those  who  aie 
so  loudly  trumpeting  a  “  consumption- 
cure”  which,  as  put  forward  by  the  great 
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bacteriologist  himself,  does  not  even  prom¬ 
ise  a  quarter  of  the  great  things  which 
irresponsible  writers  are  offering  the  world 
in  his  name. 

Until  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period  the  term  consumption  was  used  by 
physicians  to  designate  a  group  of  diseases 
embracing  not  only  tubercular  phthisis — 
which  Dr.  Koch  declared  to  be  duo  to  the 
presence  of  a  certain  bacillus — but  also 
pneumonic  phthisis  starting  in  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  flbruid  phthisis, 
grinders’  and  miners’  phthisis  caused  by 
irritation  of  solid  particles  which  set  up 
a  slow  change  and  destructive  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs.  The  theory  of  the  in¬ 
flammatory  origin  of  a  large  proportion  of 
phthisis  cases  was  until  recently  held  by 
many  high  authorities,  and  even  now  is 
maintained  by  eminent  specialists,  but  the 
generally  accepted  view  to-day  is  that  con¬ 
sumption  is  invariably  a  tubercular  disease, 
ihougli  the  theory  cannot  be  said  to  ac¬ 
count  completely  for  the  origin  and  cause 
of  the  disease  in  many  instances  and  in 
certain  of  its  forms.  Granting,  however, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  what  is 
generallv  known  as  pulmonary  consump¬ 
tion  is  always  tubercular,  and  meaning  by 
tubercle  a  growth  of  minute  rounded  mass¬ 
es,  chiefly  affecting  the  lungs,  intestines, 
larynx,  glands,  etc.,  and  existing  in  two 
forms — the  gray,  which  is  the  miliary  or 
true  form,  and  the  yellow,  which  is  found 
in  larger,  softer,  and  more  friable  masses, 
it  must  be  understood  that  the  theory  is 
due  to  Koch  that  the  specific  morbific 
agent  originating  these  growths  is  a  bacil¬ 
lus — a  minute  organism  termed  by  him 
the  bacillus  tuberculosis.  This  low  form 
of  microscopic  life  is  found  in  the  form 
of  rods  usually  varying  in  length  from  -giy- 
to  5  sometimes 

longer,  are  very  thin  and  are  either  curved 
or  straight.  It  is  possible  to  cultivate  the 
bacilli  outside  the  body  in  suitable  liquids. 
They  are  found  in  broncho  pneumonic 
phthisis,  scrofulous  glands,  scrofulous  dis¬ 
eases  of  joints,  the  expectoration  and  the 
breath  of  phthisical  patients,  and  in  the 
skin  of  the  dreadful  disease  known  as 
lupus  which  frequently  disfigures  the  nose 
and  face.  Does  the  bacillus  cause  the 
tubercle  or  does  the  tubercle  generate  or 
develop  the  bacillus  ?  Hencage  Gibbs,  a 
competent  authority,  performed  a  number 
of  inoculation  experiments  upon  animals, 
and  he  affirms  that  the  bacillus  cannot  be 


found  in  the  earliest  stage  of  tuberculosis. 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  Koch’s  new  discov¬ 
ery  that  it  can  be  found.  He  cultivated 
the  bacilli  separately  and  injected  the  cul¬ 
tivation  into  the  skin,  tissues,  veins,  and 
eyes  of  animals,  setting  up  artificial  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  dogs,  and 
cats.  Heneage  Gibbs,  however,  maintains 
that  these  experiments  were  not  reliable — 
as  indeed  very  few  experiments  upon  the 
lower  animals  usually  are.  Loomis  found 
the  “  tubercle  bacillus”  in  healthy  bron¬ 
chial  glands,  so  that  experts  are  not  actu¬ 
ally  agreed  that  the  microscopic  organism 
is  the  cause  of  the  malady  in  question. 
Villemin  inoculated  both  gray  and  yellow 
tubercular  matter  under  the  skin  of  labbits 
and  guinea-pigs,  and  produced  the  disease 
in  these  animals,  lie  published  his  results 
in  1865  and  asserted  that  tubercle  was  a 
specific  poison  whicb  could  be  communi¬ 
cated  from  one  animal  to  another.  Simon, 
Andrew  Clark  and  others  contiimed  these 
observations,  but  then  another  set  of  ex¬ 
perimenters — as  always  happens  in  these 
investigations  in  the  lower  animals — set  to 
work  and  produced  precisely  similar  effects 
by  inoculating  the  animals  with  foreign 
materials  which  were  non-tubercular  ;  and 
by  inserting  under  the  skin  setons  of  cot¬ 
ton  thread,  and  placing  in  different  posi¬ 
tions  within  the  body  pieces  of  cork,  pa¬ 
per,  gutta  percha,  etc.,  Buidon-Sanderson, 
Wilson-Fox,  Cohnheim,  and  other  investi¬ 
gators  satisfied  themselves  that  by  these 
means  also  they  had  given  tubercular 
disease  to  the  animals  experimented  upon. 
Then  other  investigators  pei formed  still 
another  set  of  similar  experiments  with 
negative  results.  In  another  class  of 
experiments,  air  charged  with  a  spray  of 
phthisical  sputum  was  forced  into  the 
lungs  of  animals,  and  it  was  said  that  tu¬ 
bercle  resulted  from  the  proceeding. 
Straightway  arose  another  experimenter, 
Schottelius,  who  produced  similar  effects 
by  injecting  into  the  air  passages  bron¬ 
chitic  expectoration  and  pai  tides  of  cheese 
and  vermilion.  So  utterly  untrustworthy 
and  so  supremely  unscientific  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  such  investigations  that  no  reliance 
whatever  can  be  placed  upon  deductions 
from  them  bearing  on  the  treatment  of 
disease  in  the  human  subject.  However, 
“  the  faculty”  at  large  seem  to  have  ac¬ 
cepted  it  as  granted  that  tubercle  is  due  to 
the  action  of  a  specific  organism.  Some 
specialists  will  not  go  further  than  to  agree 
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that  tubercle  is  often  produced  as  a  second- 
ary  result  of  other  morbid  conditions  in 
the  lungs,  they  deny  that  it  is  essential  in 
the  piiinary  mischief  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  When  the  experimenters  with  ani¬ 
mals  discovered  the  bacilli  which  they 
held  responsible  for  various  diseases,  the 
next  step  was  to  find  out  the  means  to 
destroy  them,  or  to  make  their  place  of 
habitation  unsuitable  for  their  existence. 
To  this  end  all  sorts  of  antiseptic  remedies 
have  been  applied,  patients  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  an  atmosphere  charged  with  every 
sort  of  disinfectant,  carbolic  acid,  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid,  menthol,  eucalyptol,  and  the  rest, 
every  kind  of  likely  antiseptic  remedy  has 
been  given  by  the  mouth  or  by  injection, 
but  all  with  little  or  no  effect.  When, 
therefore,  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  was  pro¬ 
claimed  that  Professor  Koch,  who  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  terrible  bacillus,  had  also  found 
out  how  to  destroy  it,  it  was  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  world  hailed  him  as  a  deliv¬ 
erer  even  before  he  had  made  the  details 
of  his  scheme  public.  The  daily  papers 
for  the  most  part  lost  their  heads,  and 
leading  articles  were  straightway  penned 
in  the  most  extravagant  style  and  the  most 
eulogistic  terms.  In  England,  fortunately, 
the  medical  press  from  the  first  adopted 
an  extremely  eautious  tone,  and,  although 
medical  men  are  hastening  hence  to  Berlin, 
it  is  in  a  more  discreet  frame  of  mind  than 
was  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Pasteur 
craze.  It  would  be  surprising  indeed  if 
the  lesson  of  that  great  quackery  had  not 
produced  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  medi¬ 
cal  mind.  Never  in  the  daikest  days  of 
the  Dark  Ages  was  a  more  unscientific 
medical  sham  palmed  off  upon  the  world 
than  the  Pasteuiian  prophylactic  against 
hydrophobia.  Paracelsus  never  rebelled 
against  mediajval  elixir,  which  was  more 
worthless  than  Pasteur’s  decoction  of 
rabbit  marrow  as  a  preventive  from  the 
evil  effects  of  dog  bite.  Yet  the  best 
English  professional  journals  landed  Pas¬ 
teur  to  the  skies,  and  the  greatest  lights 
of  the  medical  world  strove  to  introduce 
his  system  here.  Though  M.  Pasteur 
never  discovered  any  microbe  of  hydro¬ 
phobia  ;  though  he  never  pretended  to 
cure,  but  only  to  prevent  the  disease,  and 
though  some  two  hundred  deaths  have 
actually  occurred  among  patients  “  pro¬ 
tected”  by  his  nostrum  ;  though  in  no 
country  where  his  system  has  been  tried 
— least  of  all  in  his  own — has  the  mortal¬ 


ity  from  hydrophobia  been  in  the  smallest 
degree  diminished,  but  rather  increased  ; 
though  he  has  not  clearly  explained  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  his  protective 
injection,  nor  the  method  by  which  it  is 
supposed  to  do  its  work  ;  though  he  has 
again  and  again  altered  his  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  ;  though  no  man  without  *■*  a  ver¬ 
itable  inebriation  of  figures”  can  give  us 
any  statistics  in  the  least  favorable  to  M. 
Pasteur’s  pretentions,  with  nothing  to 
show  for  his  great  discovery  but  a  fine 
building  and  a  great  income — the  English 
scientific  world  has  prostrated  itself  before 
the  shrine  of  Pasteur,  taking  everything 
for  granted  on  account  of  the  dazzling 
effect  of  his  great  and  deserved  reputation 
as  a  chemist,  and  now,  at  last,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  it  begins  to  feel  a  litt'e  ashamed 
of  its  haste.  Suffering  under  the  bitter 
reproach  that  medicine  has  not  advanced 
beyond  the  stage  of  empiricism,  though 
science  on  all  sides  is  working  miracles, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  leaders  of  med¬ 
ical  thought  should  await  with  eager  ex¬ 
pectation  the  advent  of  a  Messiah.  And 
such  Messiahs  are  coming  forward  ;  the 
demand  will  insure  the  supply.  IJow 
prone  the  world  is  to  take  its  benefactors 
by  force  and  make  them  by  turns  its 
kings  is  painfully  exhibited  in  the  latest 
craze.  Professor  Koch,  patiently  working 
in  the  modest  retirement  of  his  laboratory, 
may  possibly  be  on  the  track  of  some 
great  discovery,  but  before  he  has  elabo¬ 
rated  his  system  and  perfected  his  experi¬ 
ments  the  whole  world  is  upon  him,  and 
the  megatherium  it  expects  may  turn  out 
after  all  to  be  a  very  small  mammal  in¬ 
deed.  This  is  not  Professor  Koch’s  fault, 
it  is  that  of  an  age  of  haste  and  hurry, 
where  nothing  is  permitted  to  mature,  but 
where  everything  is  forced  and  crude. 
The  first  injection  to  a  human  being  is 
stated  to  have  taken  place  only  eighty 
days  ago  ;  surely  it  is  too  early  yet  to  as¬ 
sert  so  positively  the  possibility  of  curing 
consumption  in  man,  whatever  be  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  secret  remedy,  and  what¬ 
ever  its  effect  on  guinea-pigs  ! 

The  results  of  laboratory  experiments, 
however  carefully  and  patiently  carried 
out  upon  animals,  are  not  to  be  suddenly 
imported  into  clinical  practice,  and  the 
whole  world  invited  to  undergo  treatment 
which  the  experimenter  has  found  in  some 
degree  suitable  to  certain  kinds  of  lower 
animals.  That  this  is  the  tendency  of  a 
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particular  school  of  medicine  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  indisputable,  but  that  it  is  a 
particularly  safe  road  to  follow  is  not 
quite  so  evident.  Professor  Koch,  in 
his  paper  in  the  Deutsche  Medicinische 
Wochensckrift,  admits  this  difficulty.  He 
says  : — “  It  was  soon  shown  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  remedy  on  man  differed  in 
some  important  respects  from  its  action 
on  the  guinea  pig,  the  former  being  far 
more  susceptible  to  it  than  the  latter. 
Thus,  a  healthy  guinea-pig  may  have  as 
much  as  2  c.c.  injected  subcutaneously 
without  being  notably  affected  by  it,  but 
in  a  healthy  adult  man  as  little  as  0.25  c.c. 
suffices  to  excite  intense  reaction.  In 
other  words,  regarding  the  relative  body 
weight,  quantity  which  has 

no  appreciable  effect  on  the  guinea-pig 
is  most  powerfully  active  in  man.”  Tbis 
fact  is  no  matter  of  surprise  at  all  to  those 
who  have  studied  the  very  diverse  actions 
of  the  great  majority  of  poisons  upon  man 
and  the  different  species  of  lower  animals. 
We  give  many  poisonous  things  to  a  rab¬ 
bit  or  a  guinea-pig  which  we  dare  not  ad¬ 
minister  in  the  same  dose  to  a  human 
being.  No  one  knows  this  better  than 
Professor  Koch,  yet  he  admits  that  he  was 
misled  by  the  fact  that  the  guinea  pigs 
tolerated  fifteen  hundred  times  as  much  of 
his  deadly  virus  (or  whatever  the  secret 
preparation  should  be  called)  as  a  healthy 
man.  He  tried  that  quantity  upon  him¬ 
self  ;  in  a  few  hours  after  the  injection  in 
his  arm  he  was  seized  with  pains  in  his 
joints,  difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  a 
very  severe  rigor,  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
a  considerable  rise  of  temperature.  The 
joint-pains  and  lassitude  lasted  for  a  few 
days.  Koch’s  liquid,  it  is  evident,  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  trifled  with,  and  yet  poor, 
debilitated,  phthisical  folk  are  crowding 
to  Berlin,  clamorous  to  be  inoculated  with 
a  certain  something  which  the  inventor  has 
only  been  studying  upon  the  human  frame 
for  a  period  of  eighty  days  !  Dr.  Koch, 
unlike  M.  Pasteur,  is  a  physician,  and 
should  have  resisted  the  attempt  to  force 
his  hand.  M.  Pasteur  is  not  a  medical 
man,  but  a  chemist,  and  the  two  hundred 
persons  who  have  died  of  hydrophobia 
after  being  “  protected  ”  by  his  virus 
against  it,  have  consequently  not  damaged 
his  medical  reputation.  But  what  are  we 
to  say  of  a  physician  who  rushes  from  his 
rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  with  a  vial  of 


lymph  which  he  has  used  successfully 
upon  them  into  the  wards  of  a  hospital,  an¬ 
nouncing  a  cure  for  consumption,  and  only 
then  finds  out  that  the  human  frame  barely 
tolerates  dose  suitable  for  a 

rodent  mammal  !  It  has  just  been  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  hospitals  of  Germany  are 
to  be  first  supplied  with  lymph  before  its 
distribution  to  the  rest  of  the  •  world. 
Were  there  no  corpora  vilia — a  cynic 
might  ask — in  the  wards  of  a  Berlin 
hospital  on  which  the  remedy  might  have 
been  tried  for  a  somewhat  longer  period 
than  two  months  before  sounding  the 
trumpets  in  praise  of  this  discovery  1  If 
it  be  the  fact  that  Dr.  Koch  only  yielded 
to  the  pressure  put  upon  him  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Medical  Congress,  and  of 
Dr.  von  Dossier,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  to  make  public  his  invention, 
it  only  serves  to  show  that  a  great  many 
medical  men  have  acted  prematurely  in¬ 
stead  of  one. 

Here  is  a  fluid  which  it  is  proposed  to 
inject  wholesale  into  the  bodies  of  con¬ 
sumptives  far  and  wide.  Doctors  are 
eagerly  trying  to  obtain  it  for  this  purpose, 
yet  no  one  but  the  inventor  knows  its  com¬ 
position  or  the  processes  of  its  manufac¬ 
ture  !  Professor  Fraentzell  warned  the 
meeting  of  the  Verein  fur  innere  Medicin 
a  few  days  ago  of  the  dangerous  effect  of 
large  doses  in  advanced  cases,  and  cited 
one  case  in  which  death  ensued  after 
twenty-four  hours.  To  determine  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  action  of  the  compound  upon 
man  and  the  lower  animals,  the  precise 
dose  which  should  be  given,  the  dangers 
both  concealed  and  manifest  which  attend 
its  use,  the  effects  on  the  disease  itself 
and  the  general  health  of  the  patients,  and 
the  possibility  ot  the  cure  being  only  tem¬ 
porary  in  consequence  of  the  return  of 
the  apparently  routed  bacilli — all  this  is 
too  vast  a  field  of  observation  to  be  scam¬ 
pered  over  in  eighty  days.  To  go  round 
the  world  in  that  period  or  less  is  possible 
enough  for  an  active  young  American 
lady,  but  this  is  not  the  way  to  undertake 
the  cure  of  consumption,  a  complicated 
and  not  wholly  understood  disease,  from 
which  61,931  deaths  took  place  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  in  1888.  That  the  rem¬ 
edy  promises  well  is  much  ;  and  if  there 
had  been  less  noise  about  the  preliminary 
stages  of  its  introduction  there  would  be 
more  confidence  in  the  minds  of  physicians 
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in  England.  The  Tkerupeutische  Monats- 
hefte  has  given  an  account  of  its  use  in  Dr. 
W.  Levy’s  clinic. 

Dr.  Feilchenfeld,  Levy’s  assistant, 
states  that  three  patients  in  the  first  stage 
of  phthisis  wore  dismissed  as  cured,  their 
sputum  having  been  found  free  from 
bacilli,  and  the  auscultatory  signs  having 
considerably  decreased.  Dr.  Feilchenfeld, 
however,  significantly  adds  that  he  does 
not  consider  these  two  facts  a  complete 
proof  of  definite  cure — “  bacilli  may  dis¬ 
appear  from  the  sputum  to  reappear  after 
a  time.”  Of  course  they  may  !  It  will 
be  very  much  out  of  place  for  them  to  re¬ 
turn  when  a  great  bacteriologist  has  ejected 
them  with  such  a  mysterious  and  costly 
elixir,  but  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that 
they  will  do  so.  Consumption  has  to  do 
with  many  other  things  than  bacilli,  and 
there  is  great  significance  in  Professor 
Koch’s  protest  against  “  the  indiscriminate 
application  of  the  remedy  to  all  cases  of 
tuberculosis.  ’  ’  lie  recommends  that  medi¬ 
cal  treatment  should  be  used  in  addition, 
and  we  arc  to  go  on  sending  our  patients 
to  reside  in  mountain  resorts  ;  fresh  air, 
special  dietary,  and  the  rest  of  the  present 
means  of  combating  the  disease  are  to  be 
employed  concurrently  with  his  lymph. 
But  these  things  alone — when  employed 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  malady  (the 
only  stages  which  [rromise  to  be  benefited 
by  the  new  method) — have  been  found 
enormously  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of 
consumptive  cases,  and  have  reduced  the 
death  rate  from  that  cause  in  England  and 
Wales  from  2.9V  per  1,000  living  in  1848, 
to  1.54  per  1,000  in  1888,  and  that  of 
tuberculous  disease  from  3.8  to  2.1  per 
1,000  during  the  same  period. 

The  British  Medical  Journal,  November 
22nd,  1890,  p.  1203,  points  out  a  factor 
in  this  great  reduction  which  has  had  more 
influence  than  all  the  bacteriological  re¬ 
searches  which  have  ever  been  undertaken. 
“  We  allude,”  says  the  article  in  question, 
“  to  the  soil  drainage,  more  effectively 
carried  out  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other,  by  which  the  death-rate  from 
phthisis  has  been  proved  by  Buchanan 
and  others  to  have  largely  diminished — in 
some  towns  11  to  20  per  cent.,  in  others 
20  to  30  per  cent. ;  in  others,  again,  30  to 
49  percent.”  As  no  guinea-pigs,  rabbits, 
or  dogs  were  used  by  our  vestries  and 
boards  of  works  in  the  neces-sary  investiga¬ 
tions,  we  confer  no  honors  upon  them  and 


give  them  scant  recognition  for  their  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  interviews  with  Dr.  Koch  and  the 
expositions  of  his  process  detailed  in  the 
lay  press  are  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
authoritative  statements  as  published  in 
the  Lancet  and  British  Medical  Journal 
that  it  is  evident  that  the  former — which 
naturally  serve  to  mould  public  opinion 
on  the  question — are  largely  the  efforts  of 
the  foreign  correspondents’  imaginations. 
For  instance,  in  Dr.  Koch’s  original  arti¬ 
cle,  published  in  the  Deutsche  Medicinische 
Wochenschrift,  and  translated  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Medical  Journal  of  November  loth, 
the  Professor  tells  us  distinctly  that  ‘‘  the 
remedy  does  not  kill  the  tubercle  bacilli, 
but  the  tuberculous  tissue  ;  and  this  gives 
us  clearly  and  definitely  the  limit  that 
bounds  the  action  of  the  remedy.  It  can 
only  influence  living  tuberculous  tissue  ; 
it  has  no  effect  on  dead  tissue,  nor  has  it 
any  effect  on  tissue  made  necrotic  by  the 
remedy  itself.  In  such  masses  of  dead 
tissue  living  tubercle  bacilli  may  possibly 
still  be  present,  and  are  either  thrown  off 
with  the  necrosed  tissue,  or  may  possibly 
enter  the  neighboring  still  living  tissue 
under  certain  circumstances.  If  the  thera¬ 
peutic  activity  of  the  remedy  is  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  as  fruitful  as  possible,  this  peculiari¬ 
ty  in  its  mode  of  action  must  be  carefully 
observed.  In  the  first  instance,  the  living 
tuberculous  tissue  must  be  caused  to  un¬ 
dergo  necrosis,  and^then  everything  must 
be  done  to  remove  the  dead  tissue  as  soon 
as  possible,  as,  for  instance,  by  surgical 
interference.  Where  this  is  not  possible, 
and  the  organism  can  only  help  itself  in 
throwing  off  the  tissue  slowly,  the  en¬ 
dangered  living  tissue  must  be  protected 
from  fresh  incursions  of  the  parasites  by 
continuous  application  of  the  remedy.” 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  report  of  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Dr.  Koch,  as  given  to  the  world 
by  the  Times.  We  are  informed  that — 
“  the  Professor,  speaking  to  his  inter¬ 
viewer,  said  :  ‘  I  discovered  the  tubercular 
bacillus  eight  years  ago.  I  have  ever 
since  then  been  engaged  in  the  study  of 
the  deadly  parasite,  and  in  endeavoring  to 
obtain  the  inoculating  fluid  which  would 
kill  the  bacilli,  and  bring  about  sufficiently 
strong  and  healthy  reaction  to  dispel  them 
from  the  body  without  at  the  same  time 
destroying  healthy  organs.  I  believe  I 
have  it  here,’  and  Professor  Koch  held  up 
to  view  a  vial  of  the  inoculating  fluid.” 
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“  Who  is  this/’  we  may  well  inquire, 
“  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  with¬ 
out  knowledge  ?”  Nobody  could  gather 
from  Koch’s  paper  that  he  had  made  any 
such  discovery  ;  still  less  that  when  the 
process  has  been  tried  upon  human  beings 
for  a  period  of  a  little  over  two  months, 
so  modest  and  patient  a  scientist  would 
use  any  such  extravagant  expressions.  Dr. 
Sheridan  Delepine,  Lecturer  on  Pathology 
at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  sums  up  the 
whole  business  in  the  following  terms, 
“  He  (Koch)  repeatedly  insists  upon  the 
facts : — 

“  1.  That  he  cannot  kill  the  bacillus 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

“  2.  That  he  cannot  remove  the  bacillus 
without  removing  with  it  the  tissues  in 
which  it  grows. 

“  3.  That  he  can  remove  these  tissues 
only  when .  they  are  in  suitable  situa¬ 
tions.”  * 

Such  being  the  case,  will  not  the  ex¬ 
travagant  utteianccsof  the  too  enthusiastic 
writers  in  the  daily  press  doom  thousands 
of  sufferers  who  put  faith  in  these  prom¬ 
ises  to  disappointment  and  death  ?  The 
attitude  of  the  thoughtful  physician,  in 
this  period  of  excitement  and  anxious  ex¬ 
pectation,  must  be  that  of  unbiassed  en¬ 
quiry,  such  as  it  is  certain  Professor  Koch 
desires  us  to  maintain.  Terrible  disap¬ 
pointment  cannot  fail  to  overtake  those 
who  place  too  much  faith,  in  a  question 
like  this,  in  the  promises  of  the  irrespon¬ 
sible  portion  of  the  press.  One  of  the 
reports  recently  told  us  that  several  patients 
had  succumbed  to  the  disease  while  under¬ 
going  the  new  treatment,  but  we  were  as¬ 
sured  that  in  any  case  the  untoward  event 
could  not  have  been  far  distant.  But  Dr. 
Koch  distinctly  says  that  his  system  only 
avails  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease, 
when  there  is  little  or  no  question  of  a 
fatal  termination  for  a  considerable  period 
— why  was  the  remedy  applied  in  such 
desperate  cases  ? 

Dr.  Koch  advises  those  who  wish  to 
make  a  trial  of  his  remedy  to  begin  with 
a  case  of  lupirs — a  spreading  tuberculous 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  an  ulcerating 
and  destructive  disease  generally  affecting 
the  face,  and  of  which  we  shall  hear  a 
great  deal  in  connection  with  the  new 
discovery.  It  is  upon  this  disease,  for 

*  British  Medical  Journal,  November  22, 
1890,  p.  1199. 


which  up  to  the  present  surgeons  have 
done  little  in  the  way  of  cure,  that  the 
treatment  is  considered  to  be  most  success¬ 
ful  and  certainly  most  easy  to  demonstrate. 
Dr.  Feilchenfeld  records  his  experiences 
with  the  virirs  in  this  disease  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Therapeutische  Monatshefte  al¬ 
ready  referred  to. 

One  of  his  lupus  cases  is  a  sort  of  test 
case  and  has  already  become  celebrated, 
“  All  the  changes  took  place  quite  typical¬ 
ly,  precisely  as  laid  down  in  Koch’s  paper. 
A  complete  cure  seemed  to  have  been 
effected — it  was  as  though  the  diseased  tis¬ 
sue  had  been  cutaway  with  a  chisel.  Fur¬ 
ther  subcutaneous  injections,  however, 
proved  that  the  end  of  the  trouble  had  not 
been  reached  and  that  in  spite  of  superficial 
cicatrization  there  was  plenty  of  tubercu¬ 
lous  tissue  below  awaiting  destruction. 
Even  now  the  patient  cannot  be  considered 
cured.”  In  a  second  case  of  lupus  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient  became 
much  worse  after  each  subcutaneous  injec¬ 
tion,  and  severe  pains  persisted,  especially 
in  the  bones  of  the  affected  arm.  In  a 
third  case  Dr.  FeilchenTeld  speaks  of 
”  provisional  cure  only,  as  no  final  verdict 
can  be  given  after  two  months  in  a  disease 
which  runs  its  course  so  slowly  as  tubercu¬ 
losis  does.”  If  this  be  so  in  a  readily  ac¬ 
cessible  local  affection,  such  as  lupus,  how 
much  less  confidently  can  he  speak  of  that 
form  of  tubercular  affection  which  is  seated 
in  the  internal  organs  ?  Yet,  at  this  early 
stage  the  newspapers  are  treating  consump¬ 
tion  as  though  it  were  almost  a  disease  of 
the  past,  and  we  are  credibly  informed  that 
already  poor  women  are  requiring  the  par¬ 
ish  doctor  to  save  their  consumptive 
babies  ‘‘  with  the  new  German  stuff  the 
papers  tell  of.” 

Not  only  are  we  at  present  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  nature  of  the  proposed  remedy, 
but  Dr.  Koch  is  unable  to  inform  us  how 
it  acts  on  tuberculous  tissue.  He  says  in 
his  Further  Communication  on  a  Remedy 
for  Tuberculosis : — “  In  what  way  this 
process  occurs  cannot  as  yet  be  said  with 
certainty,  as  the  necessary  histological  in¬ 
vestigations  are  not  complete.”  Here 
again  we  have  evidence  of  hurry  and  the 
injurious  influence  of  our  age  of  high  pres¬ 
sure.  The  physicians  who  are  subjecting 
their  patients  to  a  course  of  Koch’s  injec¬ 
tions  are  justifying  with  a  vengeance  Vol¬ 
taire's  taunt  that  they  “  pour  drugs  of 
which  they  know  little  into  bodies  of  which 
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they  know  less.”  ICoch  says  the  fluid 
which  he  injects  causes  the  death  of  all  the 
tissues  in  which  the  bacillus  in  growing. 
He  does  not  say  how  this  dead  stuff  is  to 
be  removed  from  the  infected  parts.  The 
presence  of  such  dead  material  would  be  a 
serious  thing  in  the  lungs,  as  gangrene 
might  be  one  of  the  results.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  bacillus  in  its  normal  state 
generates  a  poison,  and  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  that  the  addition  of  a  little  more 
of  this  poison  might  help  to  kill  the  tissues 
which  have  been  attacked  by  the  disease. 
Whether  living  or  dead  they  would  be 
more  injurious  to  the  patient  Dr.  Koch 
cannot  tell  us  ;  he  is  too  much  occupied 
apparently  With  the  bacillus.  Somewhat 
more  than  eighty  days’  investigations  on 
the  human  animal  will  be  required  for  the 
completion  of  this  most  important  part  of 
the  research.  Dr.  Delepine  thinks  there 
is  very  little  doubt  that  Koch  has  succeeded 
in  isolating  one  or  several  of  the  chemical 
compounds  resulting  from  the  metabolism, 
or  change  due  to  chemical  affinity,  operat¬ 
ing  in  certain  conditions  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis.  This  is 
as  near  as  we  have  come  to  the  secret  at 
present.  The  scientific  world  awaits  Dr. 
Koch’s  explanation,  and  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  a  ceitain  amount  of  impatience  is 
justifiable.  ”  I  can  make  no  communica¬ 
tion,”  says  Dr.  Koch,  ‘‘respecting  the 
origin  and  preparation  of  the  remedy,  as 
my  research  is  not  yet  complete.”  Is  not 
this  an  astonishing  and  anomalous  state  of 
things  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a  man  of  sci¬ 
ence  so  eminent  as  Dr.  Koch,  is  using — 
and,  more  than  that,  is  permitting  a  great 
number  of  other  physicians  to  use — a  rem¬ 
edy  the  manufacture  of  which  is  either  not 
perfected  or  not  quite  explainable  to  other 
bacteriologists  ?  Somewhat  of  this  sort  of 
thing  has  enshrouded  in  unscientific  mys¬ 
tery  the  manufacture  emanating  from  the 
laboratory  of  M.  Pasteur.  Dr.  Koch 
must  have  a  dispensation  to  permit  him  to 
use  a  secret  medicine,  as  in  Germany  they 
are  all  strictly  forbidden  by  law.  Alto¬ 
gether  this  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  part  of 
the  business. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  Koch  demanded 
a  clinic  and  bacteriological  institute,  but 
this  was  refused  him  and  he  is  now  deter¬ 
mined  to  withhold  his  great  secret  until  he 
has  all  he  wants.  Meanwhile,  great  indig¬ 
nation  prevails  in  Berlin  as  to  the  way  the 
lymph  is  being  manufactured.  It  is 


openly  declared  that  great  men,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Leyden,  Senator,  and  Gerhardt, 
strongly  protest  against  the  profound 
secrecy  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
the  lymph,  which  savors  more  of  a  quack 
medicine  than  the  scientific  work  of  an 
eminent  professional  man.  It  is  com¬ 
plained  also  that  there  are  great  scandals  in 
connection  with  the  distribution  of  the 
lymph.  The  stuff  is  at  a  high  premium 
and,  as  it  is  so  scarce  in  consequence  of 
the  mode  of  preparation,  from  £1  to  £5 
an  inoculation  is  being  charged  by  those 
who  are  in  possession  of  the  virus,  and  the 
hospital  doctors  who  are  anxious  to  begin 
a  course  of  experiments  on  their  patients 
have  to  restrain  their  scientific  ardor  while 
their  more  fortunate  medical  brethren  are 
filling  their  pockets  with  fees.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  Koch  is  a  party  to 
any  such  discreditable  practices,  but  if  his 
boon  is  so  precious  to  humanity  and  he 
desires  to  gain  nothing  but  the  praises  due 
to  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  he  should  give 
his  secret  to  the  world  as  Jenner,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  nobly  and  freely  gave  his. 

\Ve  may  be  on  the  eve  of  a  medical  dis¬ 
covery  equal,  if  not  far  surpassing,  that  of 
Jenner’ s,  but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  re¬ 
straining  our  enthusiasm  till  we  have  more 
information,  and  the  many  points  are 
cleared  up  which  demand  time  for  the 
process.  We  are  but  just  recovering 
from  the  disappointment  consequent  on 
the  pricking  of  the  Pasteur  bubble,  and 
the  story  of  Koch’s  comma  bacillus  in 
connection  with  cholera  is  too  fresh  in  our 
memory  to  permit  us  to  rush  open-armed 
on  the  newest  of  the  medical  Messiahs. 
It  will  be  profitable  to  recall  the  events  in 
connection  with  the  cholera  discovery.  In 
the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  1884-5, 
when  it  appeared  first  in  Egypt,  Dr.  Koch 
was  sent  by  the  German  Goveinment  to 
undertake  a  research  at  Alexandria.  In 
consequence  of  his  investigations  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  was 
caused  by  a  minute  rod-shaped  organism, 
which  he  called  the  bacillus.  Soon  after 
this  he  was  sent  to  Bombay,  w  here  cholera 
was  present,  and  then  he  announced  the 
discovery  of  a  microphyte  characteristic  of 
cholera,  which  he  christened  the  ‘‘  comma 
bacillus”  because  of  its  curved  shape.  But 
the  majority  of  Indian  surgeons  were 
strongly  opposed  to  this  opinion,  and  the 
late  l3r.  Timothy  Lewis,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Filaria  sanguinis  (a  parasite  of  the 
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luiman  blood),  stated  that  the  so-caDed 
bacillus  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the 
mouths  of  perfectly  healthy  persons,  and 
it  was  also  found  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  by 
Prior  and  Tischler,  in  Germany.  Dr. 
Klein  and  Dr.  Heneage  Gibbs  were  then 
sent  to  India  by  the  English  Government 
to  undertake  researches  on  the  subject,  with 
the  result  that  their  report  was  unfavorable 
to  the  theory  put  forth  by  Dr.  Koch.  In 
1885,  the  Royal  Society,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Medical  Research  Association, 
sent  Dr.  Roy,  Professor  of  Pathology  at 
Cambridge,  to  investigate  cholera,  then 
prevalent  in  Spain.  Dr.  Sherrington  was 
also  sent  to  Italy  to  undertake  a  similar 
enquiry  shortly  after. 

The  result  of  all  these  investigations  is 
distinctly  adverse  to  Koch’s  theory.  Dr. 
Burdon  Sanderson  and  a  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Crown  to  examine  and  re¬ 
port  on  the  evidence  arrived  at  similar 
conclusions.  Some  bacteriologists,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  make  no  difficulty  in  catching  for 
us  a  bacillus  for  nearly  every  disease.  The 
trouble  is  what  to  do  with  the  bacilli  when 
caught  ;  if  Dr.  Koch  cannot  kill  them  for 
us,  it  seems  improbable  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  tuberculous  tissues  will 
avail  for  any  great  length  of  time  to  cure 
consumption.  At  any  rate  it  is  much  too 
early  to  sound  preans  of  victory  over  the 
terrible  disease.  With  every  wish  to  do 
the  utmost  honor  to  the  good  intentions  of 
the  great  scientist,  it  seems  a  grave  error 
on  his  part  to  have  announced  his  incom¬ 
plete  discoveries  at  the  Berlin  Congress, 
when  he  must  have  been  aware  that  his 
great  reputation  would  give  wings  to  his 
words  and  carry  his  premature  ideas  to  the 


ends  of  the  world.  Reljing  on  experi¬ 
ments  on  dogs  and  guinea-pigs,  but  with 
no  clinical  experience  to  guide  him,  he  sets 
in  motion  a  medical  agitation  of  the  most 
disturbing  character,  which  may  have,  and 
probably  has  already  had,  consequences 
which  he  would  be  the  first  to  deplore. 
No  consumptive  patient  with  intelligence 
enough  to  read  and  understand  stirring  in¬ 
telligence  in  the  daily  press  will  be  satisfied 
without  a  prolonged  visit  to  Berlin,  or  at 
least  the  injection  of  the  famous  elixir  at 
whatever  risk  and  cost  If  the  inventor 
himself  is  not  yet  quite  sure  of  his  ground, 
and  is  often  surprised  at  the  effects  which 
his  inoculations  produce,  how  much  more 
difficult  will  the  work  be  in  the  hands  of 
his  pupils,  how  dangerous  in  the  still  less 
experienced  practitioner  at  a  distance  ! 
We  read  of  an  Italian  physican  who  offered 
5000  marks  for  a  supply  of  lymph  for  a 
rich  patient  in  his  own  country.  Not 
many  of  the  great  host  of  consumptives 
will  be  able  to  bear  the  cost  of  a  visit  to 
Berlin  and  the  high  fees  that,  probably, 
will  be  demanded,  but  how  many  poor 
folk  will  be  tempted  to  make  sacrifices  of 
their  means,  and  to  brave  the  risk  of  re¬ 
moval  to  an  inclement  climate  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  led  to  expect  so  far  too  much 
from  this  discovery,  of  which  the  discov¬ 
erer  himself  can,  or  will,  tell  so  little.  As 
we  read  of  the  crowds  of  invalids  who  are 
flocking  to  Berlin  from  the  better  hygienic 
conditions  under  which  they  have  been 
placed  at  home  or  abroad,  we  can  but  an¬ 
ticipate  for  them  in  most  cases  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  in  almost  every  one  a 
great  risk  of  a  fresh  stimulus  to  their  mal¬ 
ady. — Fortnightly  Reviem. 


A  NOVEMBER  NOTE.  - 

BY  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

I. 

Why,  throstle,  do  you  sing 
In  this  November  haze  1 

Singing  for  what  ?  for  whom  ? 
Deem  you  that  it  is  Spring, 

Or  that  your  woodland  lays 
Will  stave  off  Winter’s  gloom  I 
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II. 

Then  did  the  bird  reply  : 

“  I  sing  because  I  know 

That  Spring  will  surely  come  : 

That  is  the  reason  why, 

Though  menaced  by  the  snow. 

Even  now  I  am  not  dumb. 

III. 

“  But  few  are  they  that  hear. 

And  fewer  still  that  feel, 

The  meaning  of  my  song. 

Until  the  note  be  clear. 

Re-echoed  be  the  peal. 

Early,  and  late,  and  long. 

IV. 

“  But  you  have  heard  and  owned 
The  sound  of  my  refrain. 

Yet  tentative  and  low. 

Thus,  poet,  be  intoned. 

You  own  foreshadowing  strain. 

Trusting  that  some  will  know  : 

V. 

“  That  some  will  know  and  say. 

When  greetings  of  the  Spring 
Wake  Winter  from  its  bed. 

This  is  the  self-same  lay 
We  overheard  him  sing 

When  dead  heaits  deemed  him  dead.” 

— Academy. 
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^  BY  ADOLPHB  SMITH. 


I.  Lopatine’s  Career. 

'  Madame  Tschebrikova,  in  her  bold 
letter  to  the  Czar,  sought  to  demonstrate 
how  the  most  pacific  and  moderate-mind¬ 
ed  persons  were  driven  into  the  ranks  of 
the  revolutionists.  This  is  the  lesson  con¬ 
veyed  by  Madame  Tschebrikova’s  noble  act 
of  self-sacrifice.  Fortunately  Madame 
Tschebrikova’s  letter  has  received  a  wide 
publicity,  and,  by  awakening  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  civilized  world,  will  certainly 
have  a  greater  effect  on  Russian  autocracy 
than  if,  as  it  too  often  happens  in  similar 


cases,  the  whole  incident  was  buried  in  si¬ 
lence.  Therefore  it  is  essential  to  bring 
into  broad  daylight  other  dark,  nefarious 
attempts  to  conceal  unwelcome  truths. 
As  a  pendant  to  Madame  Tschebrikova's 
unceasing  efforts,  the  career  of  Lopatinc 
should  be  related  and  known  in  ail  civilized 
countries.  They  both  believed  in  progress 
by  gradual  development  and  legal  means  ; 
and  both  bad  finally  to  confess  that  in 
Russia  this  is  not  possible.  ‘‘  The  whole 
of  your  system,”  says  Madame  Tschebri¬ 
kova  to  the  Czar,  “  pushes  those  who  are 
dissatisfied  into  the  camp  of  the  revolution- 
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ists,  even  those  who  feel  a  strong  and  nat¬ 
ural  repulsion  for  all  ideas  of  blood  and 
violence.”  Then,  after  describing  how 
even  young  boys  are  condemned  to  exile 
in  Siberia,  she  exclaims  :  “  The  youth  of 
the  country  thus  trampled  upon  become 
red  revolutionists.  I  have  a  horror  of 
bloodshed,  no  matter  who  may  be  the  vic¬ 
tim  ;  but  when,  for  the  spilling  of  blood, 
we  find  that  on  one  side  decorations  are 
distributed,  and  on  the  other  there  is  but 
the  rope  and  the  gibbet,  it  is  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  sympathies  of  young,  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  heroic  youths.” 

The  story  of  Madame  Tschebrikova’s 
life-struggle  has  been  described  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  I'imes.  It  is  known  how  she 
devoted  twenty-live  yeais  of  her  life  and 
the  greater  pait  of  her  fortune  to  develop 
the  superior  education  of  women  in  Russia, 
how  the  nurses  who  had  been  trained  in 
her  schools  so  distinguished  themselves  on 
the  field  of  battle  as  to  elicit  the  special 
and  personal  praise  of  the  Czar  Alexander 
II.  Yet  these  schools  never  received  any 
help  from  the  Government,  but  were,  on 
the  contrary,  suppressed  by  the  Czar  Alex¬ 
ander  III.  Battled  in  every  legal  effort, 
however  moderate,  Madame  Tschebrikova 
at  last  committed  the  political  crime  of 
writing  her  now  celebrated  letter  to  the 
Czar.  For  this  she  was  at  once  impris¬ 
oned,  and,  according  to  the  latest  advices, 
if  these  are  reliable,  has  been  sent  into 
exile,  without,  of  course,  any  such  super¬ 
fluous  concession  to  Liberal  ideas  as  that 
of  instituting  a  trial.  Nor  was  this  omis¬ 
sion  any  great  loss,  considering  how  politi¬ 
cal  trials  are  organized  in  Russia.  The 
secret  State  trial  of  Lopatine  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,  which  will  be  a  secret  no  longer, 
will  serve  to  show  that  political  prisoners 
have  not  much  to  gain  by  being  tried. 
They  may  just  as  well  allow  themselves  to 
be  condemned  by  ”  administrative  order,” 
and  dispense  with  the  empty  ceremony  of 
a  trial.  This,  and  the  story  of  Lopatine's 
career,  will  confirm  the  conclusion  forced 
on  Madame  Tschebrikova  that  legal  meth¬ 
ods  are  unavailing  in  Russia. 

Though  more  than  three  years  have 
passed  since  Lopatine  and  other  prominent 
Nihilists  were  tried  and  convicted,  details 
concerning  this  remarkable  case  only 
emerged  from  the  secrecy  in  which  they 
were  enveloped  long  after  the  event.  The 
trial  commenced  on  May  26,  1887,  at  St. 
Petersburg  ;  but  the  public  were  rigorous¬ 


ly  excluded  from  the  court,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  kept  .strictly  secret.  It  hap¬ 
pened,  nevertheless,  that,  even  among  the 
most  trusted  servants  of  the  Government, 
there  were  one  or  two  persons  who  secret¬ 
ly  sympathized  with  the  prisoners.  These 
friends,  in  the  course  of  time,  contrived 
to  give  a  description  of  the  trial  and  secure 
a  copy  of  the  records  of  the  court.  After 
overcoming  many  difficulties,  this  account 
has  been  smuggled  out  of  the  country,  is 
now  in  safe  hiding,  and  I  have  been  priv¬ 
ileged  to  look  over  these  documents,  tak¬ 
ing  notes  of  the  points  that  seemed  the 
most  interesting.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  convert  into  an  abbreviated  narrative 
such  lengthy  proceedings.  This  charac¬ 
teristic  page  of  contemporary  Russian  his¬ 
tory  cannot  be  lightly  treated.  Nor  would 
it  be  possible  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  trial  without  de.scribing 
the  career  of  the  extraordinary  personage 
who  was  the  principal  prisoner.  This 
sketch  will  serve  to  show  how  difficult  it  is 
for  a  Russian  to  draw  the  fine  between 
legal  and  illegal  action.  Lopatine,  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  explain,  was  only 
twenty-one  years  old  when  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  join  the  party  formed  by  Net- 
chaleff.  The  wonderful  conspiracies  con¬ 
ceived  and  carried  out  by  Netchaieff, 
while  he  was  confined  in  the  celebrated 
prison  of  Peter  and  Paul,  were  fully  re¬ 
lated  in  a  lengthy  article  entitled,  “  The 
Father  of  Russian  Terrorism,’  ’  published 
by  the  Times  on  February  2,  1884.  Some 
members  of  Netchaieff’ s  party  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  fire  upon  the  Czar  Alexander  11. , 
and  their  plot  culminated  in  tlie  Karakozoff 
attempt.  But  the  party,  at  that  time, 
had  not  taken  Lopatine  into  their  confi¬ 
dence.  As  a  body,  they  were  extremely 
austere,  gloomy,  and  puritanical  in  their 
conduct,  while  Lopatine  was,  on  the-  con¬ 
trary,  exceptionally  gay  and  light-hearted. 
His  jovial  disposition  had  excited  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  his  companions.  Nevertheless, 
when  nearly  all  the  leaders  were  arrested, 
the  party  was  forced,  by  sheer  necessity, 
to  confide  more  in  Lopatine,  and  it  was 
then  only  that  they  began  to  appreciate 
his  true  value.  By  thus  associating  with 
revolutionists,  he  awakened  the  suspicions 
of  the  police,  and  was  first  arrested  in 
1866. 

Lopatine  thereupon  exaggerated  his 
apparently  gay  and  reckless  disposition. 
Nikiforaki,  who  was  then  the  chief  of  the 
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Third  Section,  or  political  police,  was 
thoroughly  deceived,  and  he  released  Lo- 
patine  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  a 
wild,  infatuated,  and  dissipated  youth. 

Having  thus  easily  escaped  from  the 
clutches  of  the  law,  Lopatinc  now  thought 
of  organizing  what  were  called  the  Rolling 
Rouble  Societies.  The  object  of  these  as¬ 
sociations  was  to  collect  rouble  subscrip¬ 
tions  so  as  to  send  emissaries  into  the  prov¬ 
inces  to  teach  the  peasantry  to  read,  and, 
by  thus  elevating  the  people,  to  prepare 
them  for  the  acquisition  of  freedom.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  perfectly  legal  society  ; 
but  several  of  its  members  also  took  part 
in  Netchaieff’s  eflForts  ;  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  sought  to  connect  the  two  move¬ 
ments,  though  there  was  no  connection 
between  them.  This  led  to  Lopatine’s 
second  arrest,  and  matters  now  were  not 
so  easily  arranged.  Condemned  to  “ad¬ 
ministrative  expulsion,”  he  was  ordered 
to  reside  with  his  parents  in  the  Caucasus. 
Lopatine’s  father  was  a  General  in  the 
army,  living  at  that  time  on  very  intimate 
terms  with  the  Governor  of  Stravropol,  a 
province  of  the  Caucasus.  Supported  by 
the  influence  arising  from  his  friendship, 
Lopatine  was  appointed  “  Private  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  province,”  and  many  impor¬ 
tant  papers  were  confided  to  him  by  the 
Governor.  In  a  short  time,  Lopatine  was 
able  to  render  considerable  services  in  sub¬ 
duing  a  revolt  that  had  taken  place  among 
the  peasantry.  This  he  did  by  bringing 
forward  legal  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
peasants’  claims.  But  Lopatine  was  too 
intelligent  to  be  satisfied  with  his  position, 
and  the  scmi-barbaiians  by  whom  ho  was 
surrounded.  He  therefore  made  his  es¬ 
cape. 

At  that  time  Peter  LavroflE  was  lead¬ 
ing  a  miserable  life  of  exile  in  the  arid 
and  uncivilized  district  of  Kadnikoff,  in 
the  government  of  Voloda.  Lavroff  was 
surrounded  by  impracticable  and  timid 
friends,  who  did  not  know  how  to  com¬ 
pass  his  escape.  It  is  said  that  Lopatine 
determined  to  assist  in  this  work  of  libera¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  made  a  detour,  came 
upon  Lavroff,  and  took  him  away.  How 
this  was  done  is  not  related,  but  all  ac¬ 
counts  agree  in  saying  that  Lopatine 
showed  the  most  marvellous  presence  of 
mind,  being  able  to  understand  and  weigh 
the  smallest  details,  and  judge  what  was 
useful  and  what  was  dangerous.  While 
thus  engaged,  he  could  carry  on  scientific 
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and  instructive  discussions,  deceiving  ad¬ 
mirably  all  around  him  as  to  his  real  in¬ 
dividuality  and  purpose.  Having  both 
made  their  escape,  Lavroff  settled  in  Paris, 
and  Lopatine  now  set  to  work  to  translate 
Das  Kapital  into  Russian.  He  thus  be¬ 
came  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  Kail 
Marx  and  Mr.  Frederick  Engels.  Dr.  Karl 
Marx  always  declared  that  Lopatine  was 
his  truest  and  most  interesting  critic.  ToO' 
active  and  restless  to  remain  long  in  one 
place,  Lopatine  made  several  journeys  to 
Switzerland  and  other  countries  in  order 
to  study  the  condition  of  the  Russian  refu¬ 
gees.  He  found  them  living  lives  render¬ 
ed  all  the  more  wretched  by  the  squabbles 
and  quarrels  that  arose  within  their  own 
ranks.  To  appease  these  dissensions  and 
unite  these  scattered  forces,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  bringing  forward  some  one 
personality  of  such  undoubted  authority 
and  trustworthiness  as  would  group  the 
party  into  a  compact  body  and  put  an  endi 
to  all  disputes.  For  this  purpose  he  se¬ 
lected  Tchernichevski,  and  started  for  Si¬ 
beria  to  study  the  life  and  surroundings, 
and  plan  the  escape,  of  that  celebrated  exile 
and  scholar,  who  had  popularized  in  Rus¬ 
sia  the  works  of  John  Stuart  Mill  andi 
other  great  English  writers. 

When  Lopatine  determined  to  carry  out 
this  hazardous  expedition,  he  did  not  know 
precisely  where  Tchernichevski  was  con¬ 
fined.  To  give  himself  an  excuse  for  ask¬ 
ing  many  questions,  he  pretended  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Russian  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety  ;  but  the  people  who  talked  to  hiiii' 
found  he  possessed  such  exceptional  knowl¬ 
edge  that  they  suspected  he  was  a  secret 
emissary  of  the  Government  sent  to  con¬ 
trol  local  administrations.  A  mysterious 
telegram,  however,  coming  from  Geneva,, 
probably  from  some  police  spy,  warned 
the  authorities  of  his  real  object,  and  Lo¬ 
patine  was  arrested  at  Irkutsk.  His  impris¬ 
onment  did  not  divert  him  from  the  main: 
object  he  had  in  view.  On  the  contrary, 
he  obtained  more  information  concerning 
Tchernichevski  within  the  walls  of  the 
prison  than  he  had  done  outside.  He 
now  concluded  that  the  easiest  way  of 
liberating  him  would  be  to  organize  a 
party  disguised  as  police  agents,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  false  papers,  claim  the 
prisoner.  This  scheme,  conceived  by  Lo¬ 
patine,  was  subsequently  attempted  by 
Michskin,  but  failed. 

Lopatine  had  always  very  carefully 
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studied  the  law,  and  used  to  urge  the  great 
utility  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  to  all 
who  took  part  in  revolutionary  movements. 
In  prison,  his  legal  acquirements  enabled 
him  to  render  great  service  to  his  fellow 
captives.  This  made  him  very  popular, 
particularly  as  he  showed  several  prisoners 
how,  by  availing  themselves  of  certain 
laws,  they  could  obtain  a  remission  of 
their  penalties.  After  having  thus  liber¬ 
ated  many  prisoners,  he  contrived  to  make 
his  own  escape,  and  reached  Tomsk  by 
roads  as  ytt  unknown,  even  to  the  geog¬ 
raphers.  Here  he  was  arrested  by  a  po¬ 
liceman  who  personally  recognized  him. 
He  was  then  the  bearer  of  a  doctor's  pass¬ 
port.  When  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
the  Governor,  Lopatine  did  not  give  the 
policeman  time  to  explain,  but  turned  on 
him  so  violently  and  with  such  eloquence 
that  the  Governor  was  convinced  that  an 
error  had  been  committed.  The  police¬ 
man  produced  a  photograph  ;  but  again 
Lopatine’s  ready  wit  had  the  advantage. 
He  ridiculed  the  photograph,  begged  the 
Governor  to  look  at  it  more  carefully,  and 
spoke  with  such  confidence  that  again  the 
policeman  was  disbelieved.  The  police¬ 
man  then  asked  if,  before  liberating  the 
prisoner,  he  might  take  him  to  a  wine¬ 
shop  where  he  would  meet  a  Pole  who 
had  been  in  prison  with  the  real  Lopatine. 
This  proposal  met  with  the  Governor’s  ap¬ 
proval  ;  and  when  Lopatine  and  the  po¬ 
liceman  entered  the  wine-shop,  the  Pole, 
taken  unawares,  was  unable  to  keep  his 
countenance.  He  pretended  not  to  recog¬ 
nize  Lopatine  ;  still  it  was  evident,  by  his 
startled  look,  that  he  had  done  so.  Lo- 
patinc  was  thereupon  sent  back  to  Irkutsk, 
and  this  time  placed  in  solitary  confine¬ 
ment. 

In  the  interval  the  Russian  Siberian  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  had  heard  of  Lopatine' s 
marvellous  journey  over  a  district  between 
Irkutsk  and  Tomsk  which  had  always  been 
considered  impassable.  They  consequent¬ 
ly  begged  that  Lopatine  might  be  allowed 
to  communicate  to  them  the  notes  he  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  on  his  journey. 
This  drew  the  attention  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  Irkutsk,  Sinelnikoff,  to  the 
prisoner.  Sinelnikoff  was  a  man  some¬ 
what  after  the  model  of  Peter  the  Great. 
He  sincerely  wished  to  do  good,  but  in  a 
despotic  manner.  Desirous  of  availing 
himself  of  every  opportunity,  he  called  on 
Lopatine,  at  once  recognized  in  him  a 
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man  of  extraordinary  capacity,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  decided  to  see  him  often.  Sinelnikoff 
was  particularly  iropressd  by  his  prisoner's 
energy  and  honesty,  which  differed  so 
much  from  his  ordinary  and  corrupt  sur¬ 
roundings.  In  conversation,  the  Govern¬ 
or-General  and  his  prisoner  soon  came  to 
a  mutual  agreement.  Both  desired  reform 
and  progress,  and  both  agreed  that  these 
could  be  obtained  by  legal  measures.  So 
thorough  was  this  mutual  understanding 
that  the  Governor-General  of  Irkutsk  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Third  Seciion,  and  implored 
the  pardon  of  Lopatine,  explaining  what 
immense  services  a  man  of  such  superior 
ability  could  render  to  the  country.  The 
Third  Section  authorities  were,  however, 
too  narrow-minded  to  understand  these 
wide  views.  They  refused,  and  to  his 
great  disappointment  Lopatine  was  again 
compelled  to  contrive  some  method  of 
escape.  So  sincere  was  the  confidence 
that  had  arisen  between  him  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  that  be  was  sometimes  al¬ 
lowed  out  on  parole.  Lopatine  always 
returned  punctually.  But  one  day  when 
he  was  taken  to  be  examined  at  a  Court, 
and  was  under  strict  guard,  and  not  on 
parole,  he  made  his  escape.  A  friend  had 
brought  a  magnificent  horse,- and  just  as 
he  left  the  Court  Lopatine  jumped  for¬ 
ward,  mounted  the  horse,  and  galloped 
away  in  sight  of  every  one.  This  was 
done  in  so  audacious  and  unexpected  a 
manner  that  nobody  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  stop  him.  For  along  time  after, 
the  Governor-General  Sinelnikoff  was  wont 
to  declare  to  a  near  friend  that  the  most 
unhappy  day  of  his  life  was  when  Lopa¬ 
tine  escaped,  for  he  then  lost  his  most 
valued  political  adviser.  The  same  winter 
some  elegant  lady  students  were  sitting  in 
a  diawing-room  at  St.  Petersburg,  when  a 
rough-looking  peasant  entered,  wearing  a 
dirty  odoriferous  sheepskin.  What  was 
the  surprise  of  the  servants  when  they  saw 
the  young  ladies  spring  up  with  every 
expression  of  delight,  fall  into  the  arms  of 
this  uncouth  fellow,  and  embrace  him  as 
a  brother.  But  Lopatine  could  not  remain 
in  St.  Petersburg.  He  again  went  abroad. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place 
Peter  Lavroff  had  commenced  the  publi¬ 
cation  at  Zurich  of  the  newspaper,  En 
Avant  ;  but  Lopatine  would  not  take  any 
part  in  this  venture,  as  be  did  not  quite 
agree  with  the  views  expressed.  From 
the  year  1873  to  1883,  for  reasons  partial- 
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ly  explained  above,  Lopatine  would  not 
join  any  group.  He  knew  all,  helped  all, 
but  bound  himself  to  none,  lie  was  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  an  admirable 
translator.  He  put  into  Itussian  the  works 
of  Tyndall,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  other 
similar  authors.  In  the  year  1877  the 
wearisomeness  of  exile  became  unendura¬ 
ble.  Lopatine  was  overcome  by  a  sort  of 
patriotism.  He  consequently  went  back 
to  Russia,  bought  some  land,  and,  under 
a  totally  false  name,  again  took  part  in  the 
legal  political  movement.  He  was  active 
in  local  politics  in  the  administration  of 
the  Mir,  or  commune,  and  once  more 
useful  to  his  country.  At  that  moment, 
unfortunately,  the  struggle  with  the  Ter¬ 
rorists  was  very  acute.  The  police  were 
arresting  people  on  all  sides.  Lopatine 
had  the  bad  luck  to  assume  the  name  of  a 
man  who  was  sought  after  by  the  Russian 
police.  He  was,  therefore,  arrested  as 
this  person.  At  the  same  period,  a  spy 
in  Paris  warned  the  authorities  that  Lopa¬ 
tine  was  returning  to  Russia.  The  police 
were  not  long  in  discovering  their  mis¬ 
take,  and  were  very  much  pleased  at  the 
error  that  had  placed  a  much  more  valua¬ 
ble  prize  in  their  hands. 

Lopatine  now  endured  a  year’s  confine¬ 
ment  in  a  fortress.  The  authorities  in¬ 
sisted  on  taking  him  for  a  Terrorist.  An 
influential  fiiend,  knowing  better  his  opin¬ 
ions,  tried  to  get  him  liberated  and  his 
position  legalized.  Appeals  were  made 
to  the  present  Czar.  In  a  short  time 
every  one  began  to  sympathize  with  the 
prisoner,  and  to  understand  how  useful  he 
might  be  if  only  treated  with  confidence 
and  generosity.  But  the  Government  had 
not  the  courage  to  adopt  more  than  half 
measures.  They  sent  him  to  “  administra¬ 
tive  exile”  in  Tasnkand.  Once  more  he 
found  himself  in  a  semi- barbaric  place. 
After  another  jear,  he  was  transferred  to 
Voloyda,  which  was  somewhat  preferable. 
Still  this  did  not  suit  him,  so  he  again  de- 
tei mined  to  escape,  and  this  he  did  in  the 
simplest  possible  manner  by  merely  taking 
a  railway  ticket  and  going  off.  Butin  es¬ 
caping  he  made  a  deadly  enemy  of  the 
officer  who  should  have  watched  him  more 
carefully. 

Lopatine  was  now  in  a  great  state  of 
mental  trouble  and  doubt.  Over  and  over 
again  he  had  sought  to  devote  himself  to 
his  country’s  good.  Feeling  deeply  the 
necessity  of  civilization,  freedom,  and 


progress,  he  thought  that,  even  in  Russia, 
it  was  possible  to  move  forward  by  legal 
means.  But  the  Government  had  not  tol¬ 
erated  any  such  effort.  In  vain  he  had 
attempted  to  legalize  his  position.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Terrorist  party  was 
achieving  success  after  success,  and  its 
influence  was  growing  on  all  sides.  So¬ 
ciety  seemed  to  respond  to  the  appeals  of 
the  will  of  the  people  party,  while  those 
who  tried  to  moderate  the  action  of  the 
Government  and  obtain  some  concessions 
from  the  Czar  invariably  failed.  So  at 
last,  in  the  face  of  this  bitter  experience, 
Lopatine  joined  the  Terrorists.  This  he 
did  some  time  about  the  end  of  1883,  and 
in  February  1684  he  left  Paris  for  Russia 
on  a  Terrorist  mission.  His  career  as  a 
Terrorist  lasted  only  three  months,  for  in 
the  following  month  of  May  he  was  ar¬ 
rested.  After  three  years’  detention  he 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  more  years 
elapsed  before  any  detailed  knowledge  of 
this  tiial  escaped  from  the  secrecy  in  which 
it  was  involved. 

II.  The  Triai,. 

When  Lopatine,  whose  remarkable  career 
has  now  been  fully  described,  was  brought 
up  for  trial,  he  was  not  alone.  There 
were  many  other,  prisoners  tried  at  the 
same  time  and  with  the  same  secrecy. 
Prominent  among  the  accused  were  two 
ladies,  Mdllcs.  Dobrouskina  and  Salova. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  men  : — Kirsa- 
noff,  Popoff,  Jakonbovitch,  Starodvorsky, 
Belloussoff,  Frenkel.  Cousin,  Livadine, 
Gneier,  Ivanoff,  Lebedenko,  Souhomlin, 
Antonoff,  Kanachevitch,  Eschin,  and  Elko. 
On  entering  the  court,  Lopatine  was  care¬ 
fully  searched — even  paper  and  pencil  were 
taken  away  from  him — and,  when  he  pro¬ 
tested,  the  judge  said  that,  as  he  would 
be  well  defended  by  a  skilful  lawyer,  he 
need  nut  trouble  himself  to  take  notes. 
The  ptisonets  were  all  pleased  to  meet 
each  other,  and  naturally  indulged  in  whis¬ 
pered  conversation,  but  they  were  soon 
sternly  silenced  by  the  officers  of  the  court. 
Some  of  the  prisoners  were  so  ill  that  it 
was  distressing  to  look  at  them.  One  of 
the  number  was  in  the  last  stage  of  con¬ 
sumption,  and  Livadine  suffered  so  much 
from  scurvy  that  he  had  to  walk  on 
crutches.  There  were  but  two  persons  in 
the  court  besides  the  functionaries — Gen¬ 
erals,  gendarmes,  police  officers,  judges, 
and  lawyers  ;  every  one  else  had  been  lig- 
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orously  excluded.  Influential  people  fail¬ 
ed  to  obtain  admittance.  Never  was  a 
great  trial  kept  so  secret.  Still  further  to 
maintain  secrecy,  tlie  prisoners  were,  on 
the  second  day  of  the  trial,  examined 
separately  ;  but  the  two  women  refused  to 
an.swer  questions  in  the  absence  of  their 
eo-defendants. 

The  only  weighty  evidence  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  the  prosecution  was  that  given  by 
the  prisoner  Elko,  who  had  been  a  trusted 
Terrorist,  knew  all  the  serious  affairs  that 
were  taken  in  hand,  and  was  prepared  to 
sell  the  party  in  exchange  for  a  free  par¬ 
don.  lie  has  since  obtained  a  place  in 
the  ser«rice  of  the  police.  Elko  was  the 
first  prisoner  examined.  He  pretended  to 
be  overcome  with  remorse  ;  denounced  his 
fellow  prisoners,  and  even  grossly  exagger¬ 
ated  the  facts.  This  he  did  with  impu¬ 
nity,  knowing  that  the  judges  would  not 
check  him  nor  allow  the  prisoners  to  pro¬ 
test.  Starodvorsky,  who  was  the  next  to 
be  questioned,  observed  a  most  dignified 
attitude.  Ilis  manner  was  quiet,  even  gay, 
though  he  was  convinced  he  would  be 
condemned  to  death.  lie  sometimes 
sought  to  shield  others,  and  took  on  him¬ 
self  faults  his  friends  had  committed. 
Answering  questions,  he  said  he  had  not 
assassinated  the  Chief  of  the  Third  Sec¬ 
tion,  Colonel  Soudaikin^  but  had  executed 
him  in  obedience  to  orders  received  from 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Nihilist 
party.  This  bold  assertion  so  shocked 
the  judges  that  the  prisoner  w'as  at  once 
ordered  out  of  the  Court. 

The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were 
now  called.  The  most  important  among 
these  was  a  house-porter  who,  however, 
seemed  to  be  bearing  false  testimony,  for 
he  related  his  story  as  if  he  had  learned  it 
by  heart.  Nevertheless  he  frequently  con¬ 
tradicted  himself,  but  each  time  the  pris¬ 
oners  sought  to  point  out  these  discrepan¬ 
cies  they  were  harshly  silenced.  After 
the  witnesses  had  been  heard,  papers  seized 
on  the  person  of  Lopatine  were  read  out. 
Among  them  were  found  the  addresses  of 
the  prisoners.  A  very  impressive  scene 
now  ensued.  In  answer  to  the  questions 
put,  Lopatine  rose,  and,  with  great  emo¬ 
tion  and  energy,  said  : 

“  I  am  now  at  the  end  of  my  career,  and  con¬ 
sider  it  a  moral  duty  to  crave  the  pardon  of 
my  fellow  prisoners,  bat  more  especially  of 
Mademoiselle  Dobroaskina.  I  wo  aid  prefer 
ten  deaths  rather  than  .be  the  caase  of  their 


pain.  No  one  will  accase  me,  a  veteran  of 
Russian  revolatioii,  who  has  faced  death  over 
and  over  again,  of  being  a  coward':  bat,  as  in 
my  hands  were  concentrated  so  many  affairs, 
so  many  addresses,  more  than  my  human  mem¬ 
ory  coaid  retain,  I  had  to  take  notes.  Why 
then  did  I  not  use  a  secret  figure  ?  Because 
it  only  gives  the  police  more  trouble,  but  dues 
not  avoid  detection.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
me  it  would  have  been  a  great  inconvenience, 
causing  delay  when  so  many  came  to  me  for 
information,  addresses,  etc.” 

At  this  point  the  judges  tried  to  stop 
Lopatine’s  discourse  ;  but  the  prisoner, 
with  tears  in  his  voice,  claimed  the  right 
to  give  this  explanation  : 

“  As  a  man  of  honor,  he  must  clear  himself 
before  his  colleagues  and  show  them  there  was 
no  neglect  on  his  part.  He  thought  he  would 
be  able  to  destroy  the  paper  with  the  ad¬ 
dresses.  It  was  small,  light  and  easy  to  swal¬ 
low.  He  did  not  believe  the  police  would 
arrest  him  in  the  open  street  before  every  one. 
Most  persons  were  arrested  in  their  own 
bouses,  but  he  was  taken  in  the  Kazan  place. 
Each  hand  was  seized  from  behind,  and  he 
was  thrown  into  a  carriage  before  he  had  time 
to  judge  what  had  happened.  He  then 
shouted  in  the  hope  of  creating  a  disturbance 
and,  in  the  confusion,  of  finding  time  to  swal¬ 
low  the  paper.  For  a  moment,  he  did  get 
free,  but  more  people  sprang  upon  him  and 
nearly  broke  his  spine.  ‘  If  1  relate  this  with 
so  much  detail,’  he  added,  ‘  it  is  not  to  ask  for 
mercy  or  to  complain  ;  for  I  understand  that 
daring  a  struggle  all  parties  employ  ivll 
means.’  ” 

When  placed  in  the  carriage,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  with  superhuman  efforts,  in  over¬ 
throwing  a  policeman,  and  fell  on  another  ; 
but  he  was  a  second  time  overcome.  At 
last,  when  they  reached  the  police  station, 
he  managed  to  get  free  once  more,  and 
put  the  paper  into  his  mouth.  The  action 
was  seen,  and  his  throat  seized  and  squeezed 
so  violently  that  he  became  unconscious. 
“  My  despair,”  he  continued,  “  was  chief¬ 
ly  due  to  my  failure  to  swallow  the  paper. 
I,  a  man  so  strong,  accustomed  so  often 
to  stand  face  to  face  with  death,  trembled 
for  eight  months  in  my  solitary  cell,  and 
even  now  dare  not  to  look  proudly  at  my 
colleagues.”  When  he  spoke  in  this 
strain,  the  greatest  agitation  prevailed 
throughout  the  Court.  Sobs  were  heard, 
and  Lopatine  broke  down  him.self,  so  deep 
was  his  emotion.  Indeed  it  was  even 
nrcessary  to  adjourn  the  sitting,  though  it 
was  not  yet  time  for  the  Court  to  rise. 

On  the  following  day  newspapers  and 
papers  seized  in  their  pas-sage  through  the 
post  were  read.  This  provided  Lopatine 
with  a  good  opportunity  of  protesting  that 
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the  post  belonged  to  the  public  at  large, 
and  should  be  neutralized.  He  admitted 
that  in  war  time  the  property  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  might  be  seized  ;  but  even  in  the 
most  bitter  wars  individual  property  was 
respected,  and  the  post,  representing  the 
private  interests  of  the  community  at  large, 
should  not  be  tampered  with.  The  prose¬ 
cution  had  but  few  documents  tending  to 
prove  what  the  prisoners  had  done.  It 
was  clear  that  they  belonged  to  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  party,  but  it  was  not  possible  to 
prove  any  overt  act  against  them.  The 
testimony  given  bore  the  traces  of  perjury, 
and  the  prosecution  were  even  reduced  to 
the  ignoble  expedient  of  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  a  letter  written  by  a  policeman 
and  signed  by  a  little  girl  ten  years  of  age, 
too  young,  in  fact,  to  write  her  own  testi¬ 
mony.  The  Public  Prosecutor,  Masslotf, 
maintained,  however,  that  it  sufficed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Russian  law,  to  belong  to  a 
revolutionary  society  to  be  condemned  to 
death.  lie,  therefore,  demanded  that 
Lopatine,  Jakonbovitch,  Kanachevitch, 
Souhomlin,  Starodvorsky,  and  Mdlle.  Sa- 
lova  should  suffer  the  extreme  penalty. 
Detailing  the  crimes  of  each,  he  remarked 
that  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  insist  on 
Lopatine’s  extreme  guilt.  Mdlle.  Salova 
he  described  asLopatine’s  secretary,  obey¬ 
ing  him  in  all  points  ;  and  Souhomlin  was 
evidently  very  dangerous  ;  for,  though 
he  had  now  been  confined  in  a  cell  for 
three  years,  he  had  not  been  prevailed 
upon  to  say  anything  against  his  colleagues. 
The  Prosecution  had  no  testimony  to 
prove  his  culpability,  yet  the  judges  would 
not  have  too  big  a  sin  on  their  consciences 
if  they  condemned  him  to  death  !  As  for 
.lakonbovitch,  though  he  had  not  partici¬ 
pated  in  any  Terrorist  act,  still,  if  he  was 
free,  he  might  do  so.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Frenkel,  Lebedenko,  and  Bellous- 
soff,  the  Public  Prosecutor  demanded  that 
the  remaining  prisoners  should  also  be  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  For  the  three  prisoners 
just  mentioned  fifteen  years’  penal  servi¬ 
tude  was  considered  sufficient.  Thus, 
without  attempting  to  convict  each  indi¬ 
vidual  of  any  particular  crime,  the  prose¬ 
cutors  urged  that  they  should  be  punished 
with  the  utmost  rigor. 

The  advocate  Outin  undertook  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Lopatine.  The  prisoner  was 
accused  of  belonging  to  a  Society  which 
sought  by  violence  to  overthrow  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  of  having  killed  Alexander  II. 


In  all  other  countries  persons  are  only  con¬ 
victed  for  what  they  themselves  have  done, 
and  are  not  held  responsible  for  what  their 
patty  may  have  done  before  they  joined 
it.  It  bad  been  proved  that  Lopatine  be- 
longed  to  no  party  before  1884,  and  in 
1879,  when  the  revolutionary  congress  met 
to  decide  whether  Alexander  11.  should 
be  killed,  Lopatine  was  in  exile  at  Tash- 
kand.  Nor  was  there  any  evidence  to 
prove  that  Lopatine  took  any  part  in  the 
Soudaikin  murder.  The  celebrated  ad¬ 
vocate  Spasowitch  defended  Jakonbovitch, 
and  spoke  tor  more  than  an  hour  with  so 
much  courage  and  humor  that  he  was  sev¬ 
eral  times  stopped  by  the  judges.  He 
said  it  was  sadly  discreditable  to  the  coun¬ 
try  that  all  political  prisoners  were  now 
invariably  accused  of  participating  in  the 
assassination  of  the  Czar.  The  trial  for 
that  crime  was  over  long  ago,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  not  be  forever  revived,  particu¬ 
larly  when  no  better  testimony  could  be 
obtained  than  that  of  the  renegade  Golden- 
burg.  Such  proceedings  only  embittered 
public  feeling,  and  gave  rise  to  an  un.scru- 
pulous  thirst  for  revenge.  They  could 
not  forever  render  future  prisoners  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  past.  Ideas  change 
greatly  and  rapidly  in  revolutionary  circles. 
The  judges  might  as  well  hold  people  re¬ 
sponsible  for  events  that  had  occurred  in 
the  reign  of  Nicholas.  x\ll  actions  were 
more  or  less  connected.  There  was  a  se¬ 
quence  in  all  history.  The  legal  Progres¬ 
sionists  might  also  be  accused.  All  who 
desired  some  progress  might  be  described 
as  colleagues  of  the  Terrorists.  The  pris¬ 
oner  was  a  poet,  the  editor  of  a  good  and 
highly  esteemed  paper  ;  he  was  recognized 
as  an  intellectual  light  so  valuable  to  the 
country  that  it  must  not  be  extinguished. 

Frenkel,  Belloussoff,  and  Eschin  had 
retained  for  their  defence  the  Advocate 
Andreeviski,  and  he  showed  that  revolu¬ 
tionary  sentiments  were  spreading  so  quick¬ 
ly  that  it  was  moat  absurd  to  inflict  death 
on  all  who  had  more  faith  in  the  will  of 
the  people  than  in  the  commandments  of 
the  Czar.  Everybody  cannot  be  hung. 
“  All  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  are  now  looked  upon  as  probable 
culprits.  They  are  followed  and  watched 
by  spies,  and  so  persecuted  that  they  are 
almost  forced  to  become  revolutionists  by 
reason  of  the  injustice  to  which  they  arc 
subjected.”  He  then  proceeded  to  divide 
the  revolutionists  into  two  categories. 
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First,  there  were  those  who  were  inspired  Pleve,  and  also  Count  VVladimir.  It  was 


by  deep,  thorough  convictions,  and  then 
there  was  another  class  that  only  longed 
for  emotions  and  adventures,  and  were 
curious  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  those  revolutionists  who  had  acquired 
so  great  a  name  and  influence.  Romantic 
curiosity  and  the  love  of  mystery  had  led 
many  to  participate  in  the  revolutionary 
movement.  But  when  they  had  seen  the 
real  life  of  the  revolutionists,  and  found 
that  they  did  not  differ  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  these  curious  and  romantic 
persons  lost  their  illusions  and  left  the 
movement.  Eschin  belonged  to  this  cate¬ 
gory.  Be  joined  out  of  curiosity,  saw 
one  of  the  leaders,  was  not  impressed, 
and  retired.  Kirsanoff,  who  was  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption,  pleaded  that  he 
had  but  a  few  days  to  live,  and  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  die  at  home.  This  pathetic 
demand  produced  no  effect  on  the  judges. 

Starodvorsky  refused  to  be  defended  by 
counsel,  and  himself  explained  the  part 
played  by  Colonel  Soudai kin  andDegaieff, 
the  Colonel’s  confidential  adviser.  The 
preliminary  inquiries  made  in  respect  to 
this  prisoner  brought  to  light  many  facts 
which  confirm  what  has  been  published 
and  said  concerning  Colonel  Soudaikin’s 
conspiracy  to  murder  his  superior.  Count 
Tolstoi.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Col¬ 
onel  Soudaikin,  who  was  then  the  active 
chief  of  the  Third  Section,  organized  a 
sham  attempt  against  his  own  life,  pro¬ 
posed  to  feign  illness  from  pretended 
wounds,  and,  at  the  same  time,  also 
planned,  with  Degaieff,  the  assassination 
of  Count  Tolstoi.  The  prisoner  Staiod- 
vorsky  had  just  joined  the  Terrorists,  be¬ 
ing  converted  by  reading  the  letter  the 
party  addressed  to  xVlexander  III.,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  death  of  the  previous 
Czar.  He  was  at  once  selected  to  kill 
Count  Tolstoi  by  Degaieff,  who,  though 
in  the  employ  of  the  police,  was  also  in 
the  Nihilist  camp.  The  plan  arranged  by 
Soudaikin  and  Degaieff  was  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  effect.  Starodvorsky  was  to  kill  Count 
Tolstoi.  Degaieff  would  then  have  the 
murderer  caught  and  hung.  Soudaikin, 
convalescent  from  his  sham  wounds,  in¬ 
tended  to  withdraw  from  the  police  and 
retire  to  his  country  house,  where  doubt¬ 
less  he  would  receive  the  grade  of  General, 
in  recognition  for  his  services.  While  he 
was  away,  Degaieff  was  to  employ  other 
Terrorists  to  kill  the  Chief  of  the  Interior, 


calculated  that  the  Government  would  be 
so  terrorized,  that  they  would  send  for 
Colonel  Soudaikin,  and  give  him  special 
powers  similar  to  those  conferred  on  (’ount 
Loris  Melikoff.  Degaieff  might  then  hold 
the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  Pleve.  Masters  of  the  situation  in 
both  camps,  the  two  could  easily  crush 
Nihilism  in  Russia,  and  entice  revolution¬ 
ists  from  abroad  to  come  ever  and  be 
entrapped.  Soudaikin  had  great  confi¬ 
dence  in  Degaieff.  The  printing  of  a 
revolutionary  sheet.  The  Will  of  the 
People,  was  known  to  Soudaikin,  who, 
through  Degaieff,  in  part  acted  as  its  edi¬ 
tor.  He  also  supplied  passports  for  “  il¬ 
legal  persons,”  and  the  prisoner  Starod¬ 
vorsky  had  himself  thus  received  his  pass¬ 
port  from  the  police. 

All  these  facts  were  revealed  through 
the  inquiry  preliminary  to  the  present  trial. 
They  were  in  part  ignored  by  the  prisoner, 
who  was  induced  to  be  the  first  victim  of 
these  machinations.  Degaieff  was,  how¬ 
ever,  troubled  by  a  little  conscience  and 
some  weakness.  He  also  felt  that  he  was 
suspected  by  the  revolutionists,  and  thus 
it  was  that  at  the  most  critical  mompiit, 
when  the  fictitious  attack  against  Soudai¬ 
kin  was  to  take  place,  Denaieff  confessed 
all  to  the  executive  committee.  Starod¬ 
vorsky,  having  joined  the  Terrorists, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  obey  implicitly,  and 
he  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  demoral¬ 
ization  rendered  manifest  by  the  Soudai¬ 
kin  plots  that  he  consented  to  kill  the  chief 
of  the  Third  Section.  This  he  could  not 
call  an  assassination,  but  lather  an  act  of 
Justice.  Now  death  did  not  frighten  him. 
It  had  always  been  his  principle  to  pay  his 
debts,  and  he  was  willing  to  settle  his  ac¬ 
counts  by  surrendering  his  life.  He 
asked  for  no  mercy. 

Many  of  the  prisoners  refused  to  speak. 
Lopatinc  said  that  once  the  Court  where 
he  stood  on  trial  was  the  only  place,  in  all 
Russia,  where  it  was  possible  to  speak 
freely,  and  propagate  ideas  and  principles 
before  being  led  to  execution.  Now  it 
was  no  use  speaking,  that  happy  time  had 
passed. 

*'  We  are  kept  in  prison,  we  are  judged  in 
prison,  and  oar  last  words  spoken  will  be  beard 
by  no  one.  Bat  do  not  begradge  me,  in  this 
solemn  moment,  the  right  to  tell  yoa  a  few 
wholesome  traths.  Yoa  are  not  legal  jadges, 
yoa  represent  in  too  interested  a  manner  my 
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adversaries,  and  cannot  impartially  examine 
whether  I  have  committed  any  fanlt.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  and  this  enables  me  to  eudnre  so  calmly 
all  the  misfortunes  crowding  npon  me,  that 
above  both  you  and  me  there  is  a  Supreme 
Judge  who  will  decide  between  ns.  History 
will  ultimately  say  who  was  in  the  right,  so  I 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  justify  myself  be¬ 
fore  you.  I  will  not  deign  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  purpose  of  my  actions.  My 
judges  are  incapable  of  understanding  my  con¬ 
duct.  I  will  only  explain  that,  if  I  did  not  at 
first  admit  that  I  was  an  agent  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  it  was  only  to  avoid  the  bother 
of  numerous  questions,  and  to  be  better  able 
to  speak  in  my  own  name.” 

He  concluded  by  saying  it  was  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  him  whether  they 
thought  he  concurred  in  the  killing  of 
Colonel  Soudaikin.  He  morally  sympa¬ 
thized  with  what  had  been  done, and  regret¬ 
ted  that  personally  he  had  not  done  a  great 
deal  more.  He  did  not  ask  for  mercy, 
but  hoped  that  he  would  die  as  bravely 
as  he  had  lived. 

Jakonbo\itch  requested  that  if  found 
guilty  his  name  should  not  be  associated 
with  Terrorists’  actions  in  manufacturing 
or  agrioultuial  districts.  The  new  party 
did  not  employ  terror  for  terror’s  sake, 
but  as  a  temporary  expedient,  to  obtain 
some  concessions.  Terrorism,  in  fact, 
could  only  be  sanctioned  in  response  to 
abominable  cruelties.  Kanachevitcb  also 
did  not  ask  for  mercy,  as  death  was  pref¬ 
erable  to  long  imprisonment.  He  was 
not  capable  of  living  for  years  in  solitary 
confinement,  and  preferred  death.  Only 
three  prisoners  pleaded  for  mercy.  These 
were  Kirsanoff,  the  consumptive  prisoner, 
who  wished  to  die  at  home,  Popoff  and 
Gneier. 

At  last,  at  three  in  the  morning  on  the 
4th  of  June  1887,  the  verdict  was  read. 
The  prisoners,  to  judge  by  their  general 
aspect,  seemed  quiet  and  fearless,  as  if 
their  lives  were  not  concerned.  A  death¬ 
like  silence  prevailed,  and  the  prisoners 
were  ordered  to  rise. 


Frenkel  and  Lebedenko  were  acquitted, 
Kirsanoff  sentenced  to  four  months’  im¬ 
prisonment,  Belloussoff  and  Eschinto  four 
years’  hard  labor,  and  all  the  others  were 
condemned  to  death.  Hut  some  were  rec¬ 
ommended  to  mere)'.  Subsequently  Sou- 
homlin  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years’  hard 
labor.  Cousin  to  twelve  years,  and  Mdlle. 
Dobrouskina  to  eight  years.  Eschin,  Po¬ 
poff,  and  Livadine  were  transported  to  a 
part  of  Siberia,  not  so  far  away  as  at  first 
intended,  while  Belloussoff  had  his  sen¬ 
tence  reduced  from  hard  labor  to  trans¬ 
portation.  On  the  7th  of  June  a  definite 
verdict  was  read  to  the  prisoners,  which 
did  not  however  modify  all  the  original 
sentences,  and  those  who  were  condemned 
to  death  bid  a  final  farewell  to  each  other 
on  quitting  the  Court.  They  were  then 
conveyed  to  the  fortress  prison  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  where  for  a  fortnight  they  daily 
expected  to  be  hung.  Mdlle.  Salova  was 
not  put  to  death,  but  is  now  undergoing  a 
sentence  of  twenty  years’  penal  servitude. 
Jakonbovitch  cscaped-with  seventeen  years’ 
penal  servitude.  Lopatine,  Starodvorsky, 
Konachevitch,  Ivanoff  and  Autonoff  had 
their  death  sentence  commuted  to  per¬ 
petual  confinement  in  the  prison  of  Sehlis- 
senbourg. 

Thus  ended  this  great  trial,  which  had 
taken  three  years  to  prepare,  and  which, 
in  respect  to  Colonel  Soudaikin,  revealed 
so  dishonorable  a  state  of  affairs  that  the 
Government  shrank  from  the  scandal  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  would 
create.  The  principal  culprits,  if  we 
limit  the  guilt  to  the  Nihilist  side,  are 
now  in  the  new  model  prison  of  Schlissen- 
bourg,  from  whence  escape  is  well  nigh 
impossible. 

But  the  struggle  is  not  yet  over.  The 
feeling  that  the  Nihilists  are  not  alone  to 
blame  is  so  strong  that  the  time  may  come 
when  we  shall  again  hear  of  Lopatine  and 
his  friends. — Contemporary  Review. 
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A  GOOD  HISTORICAL  NOVEL. 

The  Canadians  of  Old.  An  Historical  Ro¬ 
mance.  (Appleton’s  Town  and  Cowilry  Li¬ 
brary.)  By  Philippe  Aubert  de  Gaspe. 
Translated  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  New 
York  :  1).  Appleton  <fc  Co. 

In  a  day  when  all  subjects  are  criticised  as 
old,  it  is  pleasant  now  and  then  to  stiimble  on 
u  held  which  is  fresh  and  unworn  in  litera¬ 
ture.  Such  is  the  novel  before  us,  which 
deals  with  that  old  Canada  of  the  time  of 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  a  people  and  period  so 
curiously  interesting.  Simply  as  history, 
there  are  few  themes  more  fascinating.  It 
did  not  need  the  genius  of  Parkman  to  evoke 
from  old  Canadian  life  such  tints  of  romance 
that  we  find  its  records  suffused  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  charm  that  lies  in  a  great 
epic.  The  history  of  France  in  the  new 
world,  in  her  attempts  at  colonization,  is  a 
story  of  which  people  will  never  tire.  Mr. 
Aubert  de  Gaspe,  whose  romance  lies  before 
us,  is  the  work  of  a  distinguished  French 
Canadian,  born  in  1786,  who  died  less  than 
twenty  years  ago.  His  father  was  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  closing  days  of  French  do¬ 
minion,  so  that  the  writer  could  almost  touch 
the  events  which  enter  into  his  book.  Mr.  de 
Gaspe  belonged  to  the  flower  of  the  Canadian 
aristocracy,  and  there  is  a  touch  of  benignant 
high  breeding  in  the  atmosphere  of  what  he 
has  written  which  is  more  than  ordinarily  at¬ 
tractive  aside  from  the  literary  merit  of  the 
book.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  much  of  the 
incident  and  portraiture  in  “  Les  Anciens 
Canadiens”  veils  but  thinly  veritable  facts 
and  people,  and  this  historical  genuineness, 
while  in  no  sense  essential  to  literary  charm, 
will,  for  many  people,  add  a  more  enduring 
worth  to  the  romance.  A  few  years  before 
his  death,  the  author  published  “  Memoires,” 
which  was  really  a  conclusion  of  the  romance. 
The  translator,  in  his  preface,  tells  us  that  as 
‘The  Canadians  of  Old”  sketches  vividly  life  at 
the  seigneuries  and  manor-houses,  and  among 
the  habitanLi  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  so 
the  later  book,  which  perhaps  we  shall  have 
by  and  by,  reproduces  the  society  of  the  vice* 
regal  court  at  Quebec  under  early  English 
domination,  when  the  French  Canadian 
itoblesse  made  a  picturesque  element  of  life  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  from  the  English  social  stream 
which  ran  side  by  side  with  it. 


NOTICES. 

The  romance  before  us  interweaves  within 
the  framework  of  a  pleasing  romance  a  vivid 
sketch  of  old  French  Canadian  life  in  its  higher 
and  lower  social  grades.  Archibald  Cameron, 
of  Lochiol,  the  scion  of  a  Scotch  Jacobite  fam¬ 
ily,  is  sent  to  Canada  as  a  youth,  where  he  is 
educated  iu  a  Jesuit  college  at  Quebec.  Here 
he  forms  intimacies,  and  his  youthful  afiilia- 
tions,  the  strongest  that  the  man  of  warm  and 
genial  nature  ever  knows,  grow  into  the  ten- 
derest  ties  with  the  families  of  his  college 
friends.  The  descriptions  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Canadian  noblesse,  imported 
from  old  France,  are  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  young  Scotch¬ 
man  become  enamoured  of  the  sister  of  one  of 
his  classmates.  As  time  goes  on,  Archibald 
Cameron  is  called  back  home  by  the  news 
that  his  family  have  been  released  from  the 
taint  of  rebellion  by  a  general  amnesty.  He 
returns  to  Scotland,  and,  in  obedience  to  his 
taste  for  the  profession  of  arms,  he  enters  the 
British  service.  When  the  war  breaks  out 
which  was  to  end  in  the  destruction  of  French 
dominion  in  North  America,  young  Cameron 
returns  to  the  land  of  his  youthful  pleasures 
and  friendships  as  an  officer  in  General 
Wolfe’s  expeditionary  force.  Here  at  once 
may  bo  anticipated  by  the  reader  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  exciting  dramatic  complications  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  conflict  between  military  and 
patriotic  duty  and  the  tenderest  predilections 
of  the  young  soldier’s  heart.  These  are  treated 
with  great  ingenuity  by  the  French  author, 
and  the  outcome,  though  somewhat  sad,  in 
that  it  parts  lovers  worthy  of  each  other,  has 
a  compensating  charm  far  from  sorrowful. 
But  the  thoughtful  reader  will  care  far  less  for 
the  mere  story  than  for  the  vivid  presentment 
of  a  social  order,  which  is  in  many  ways 
unique.  Mr.  de  Gaspe  writes  with  a  certain 
frank  ingenuousness  which  would  make  his 
literary  methods  enjoyable  if  he  had  far  less 
sense  of  style.  The  romance  is  fresh  and 
entertaining,  and  the  note  of  novelty  in  it  is 
such  as  to  provoke  jaded  appetites. 

MEMORIES  OF  A  GREAT  SPORTSMAN. 
Wild  Beasts  and  Their  Wats.  Reminiscences 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  By 
Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  F.R.8.,  F.R.G.S.,  etc. 
London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  A  Go. 
The  passion  for  hunting  big  game  is  a  na 
tional  characteristic  of  our  British  cousins 
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and  has  carried  them  to  every  portion  of  the 
wide,  wild  world  in  their  war  against  those 
savage  and  dangerous  brutes  to  pnrsne  which 
means  something  less  than  personal  safety 
Among  the  celebrated  Nimrods  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  is  cosmopolitan,  the  name  of  Sir  Samnel 
Baker  stands  primus  inter  pares.  His  passion 
for  big  game  shooting  began  while  he  was  yet 
a  yonth,  and  bis  early  books  describe  adven¬ 
tures  which  befell  him  while  yet  scarcely  out 
of  his  teens.  His  enthusiasm  has  carried  him 
everywhere,  and  his  experiences  cover  the 
shooting  of  all  the  larger  animals  from  the 
royal  tiger  of  India  and  the  lion  and  elephant 
of  Africa  to  grizzly  bear  and  wapiti  hunting  in 
our  own  Rockies.  Probably  no  living  man 
can  show  so  large  a  record  in  the  slaughter  of 
the  monarchs  of  the  wilderness  and  jungle. 
Sir  Samuel  Baker,  unlike  many  ardent  sports¬ 
men  with  whom  hunting  adventure  is  indis¬ 
criminate  and  reckless  slaughter,  has  brought 
to  his  enthusiasm  as  a  sportsman  something 
more  than  the  killing  instinct  and  pride  in 
his  pluck  and  accuracy  as  a  marksman.  The 
tastes  of  the  scientist  and  student  of  natural 
history  are  as  strong  in  him  as  the  passion  of 
sport,  and  his  investigations  of  the  habits  and 
characteristics  of  the  large  wild  animals  bare 
produced  results  fully  as  interesting  as  the  dra¬ 
matic  and  perilous  incidents  with  which  his 
narrative  is  so  profusely  interwoven.  In  read¬ 
ing  the  present  work,  one  can  scarcely  decide 
whether  the  tastes  of  the  naturalist  or  of  the 
hunter  are  uppermost.  Sir  Samuel,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  first  Governor-General 
of  the  Soudan,  after  northeastern  equatorial 
Africa  was  annexed  by  the  Khedive  Ismfiil. 
He  was  also  the  discoverer  of  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  and  one  of  the  first  among  modern 
explorers  to  lead  the  way  in  that  magnificent 
succession  of  geographical  discoveries  which 
has  finally  found  a  climax  in  the  work  of  Stan¬ 
ley,  and  annexed  Africa  to  Europe.  Baker 
Pasha,  too,  was  one  of  the  first  to  deal  hard 
and  heavy  blows  at  the  horrible  slave-trade 
carried  on  by  the  Arabs.  Mounteney-Jephson, 
Stanley’s  companion,  tells  us  that  Baker’s 
name  is  to-day  more  revered  among  the  negroes 
and  Arabs  of  the  Soudan  than  any  other,  on 
account  of  the  beneficence,  justice,  and  mod¬ 
eration  with  which  he  exercised  rule  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Khedive.  While  living  in  the 
Soudan,  a  period  of  about  five  years,  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  avocation  as  a  sportsman  with  no 
less  zeal  than  he  exercised  the  functions  of 
Government,  and  much  of  the  matter  in  the 
book  before  us  belongs  to  this  period  of  ad¬ 


venture.  The  author  emphasizes  his  own 
tastes  in  the  following  remarks  of  his  preface  : 
“  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  a 
vast  gulf  separates  the  true  sportsman  from 
the  merciless  gunner.  The  former  studies 
nature  with  keen  enjoyment,  and  shoots  his 
game  with  judgment  and  forbearance  upon  the 
principle  of  fair  play,  sparing  the  lives  of  all 
females,  should  the  animals  be  harmless  ;  he 
never  seeks  the  vainglory  of  a  heavy  game 
list.  The  gunner  is  the  curse  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  ;  his  one  idea  is  to  use  his  gun. 
his  love  is  slaughter  indiscriminate  and  bound¬ 
less,  to  swell  the  long  account  which  is  bis 
boast  and  pride.  Such  a  man  may  be  expert 
as  a  gunner,  but  he  is  not  a  sportsman,  and 
should  be  universally  condemned.” 

Our  author  devotes  three  chapters  to  the 
elephant,  three  to  the  tiger,  one  to  the  lion, 
two  to  the  bear,  one  to  the  hippopotamus,  one 
to  the  crocodile,  one  to  the  buffalo  (the  true 
buffalo  of  the  old  world),  one  to  the  bison,  or 
so-called  buffalo  of  America,  one  to  the  rhi¬ 
noceros,  one  to  the  wild  boar,  one  to  the  hyena, 
one  to  the  giraffe,  two  to  the  antelope,  and 
seven  to  creatures  of  the  deer  tribes,  or  corvidee, 
including  the  common  deer  and  wapiti,  or  elk 
of  North  America,  and  the  sambur  and  other 
species  characteristic  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
noblest  of  them  all,  however,  the  moose,  is 
omitted,  as  the  writer  confines  himself  strictly 
to  those  kinds  of  game  where  be  has  bad  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  All  these  chapters  are  of 
great  interest,  full  of  the  most  detailed  ob¬ 
servation  as  to  the  habits  of  animals  and  of 
animated  description  ;  but  those  in  which  the 
general  reader  will  find  most  pleasure  are  the 
chapters  devoted  to  the  elephant,  tiger,  and 
lion.  As  a  result  of  his  wide  experience,  we 
are  told  by  the  author,  that  the  creatures 
which  uniformly  show  the  most  fearless  and 
savage  courage,  animals  which  never  decline 
an  encounter  at  any  odds,  are  the  Eastern  or 
true  buffalo,  and  the  wild  boar.  Spasms  of 
cowardice  never  attack  these  desperate  brutes, 
and  the  hunter  need  never  fear  that  he  Y'ill 
not  get  his  fill  of  danger  and  excitement.  The 
buffalo,  indeed,  whenever  he  sees  a  possible 
antagonist,  does  not  wait  for  attack,  but  at 
once  begins  the  duel  by  a  headlong  charge. 
This  fearless  beast  often  gets  the  best  of  the 
tiger  and  impales  the  mighty  cat  on  his  long, 
sharp  horns.  Baker  Pasha  gives  us  a  vast  deal 
of  most  interesting  knowledge  about  the 
creatures  of  which  he  writes,  and  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  man  and  to  each  other,  as  also  the  va 
rious  ways  of  hunting  them  among  the  savages 
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aad  Arabs  of  Africa.  Some  of  the  Arab  tribes 
and  the  Abyssinians  attack  the  elephant  and 
lion  with  nothing  bat  a  long,  sharp  sword, 
trnsting  to  personal  activity  and  the  chance  of 
ham  stringing  the  prey  by  a  lucky  cat.  We  are 
told,  among  other  things,  that  the  notion  of 
man’s  control  over  savage  creatures  by  the 
power  of  his  eye  is  a  fallacy.  It  is  far  safer 
for  one  who  comes  unawares  and  unarmed  on 
the  lion,  for  example,  to  pretend  not  to  see 
him  and  to  avoid  the  brute’s  eye  altogether. 
“  Wild  Beasts  and  Their  Ways”  is  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  volume  either  for  young  or  old,  and  of  its 
kind  no  better  book  has  been  written  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  though  the  press  teems  with  work 
of  this  kind.  Its  scientific  value  gives  sub¬ 
stance  to  stories  of  adventure  which  are  ad¬ 
mirably  told.  Sportsmen,  too,  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  first  chapter,  which  discusses 
the  rifles  and  ammunition  best  suited  for 
different  game,  and  the  evolution  of  the  rifle 
from  its  cruder  form  up  to  the  highly  perfected 
weapon  of  to  day. 

LIFE  IN  OLD  GEORGIA. 

Widow  Guthrie.  A  Novel.  By  Richard  Mal¬ 
colm  Johnson.  Illustrated  by  E.  W.  Kem¬ 
ble.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  <fe  Co. 

Mr.  Johnson,  though  not  as  widely  known  as 
he  onght  to  be  among  novel  readers,  is  knowm 
to  bis  own  craft  and  to  critics  as  a  man  of  orig¬ 
inal  and  unique  genius.  We  have  nowhere 
more  graphic  and  realistic  sketches  of  South¬ 
ern  life  and  people  than  those  which  stand 
out  in  his  short  stories  and  novels.  In  no  way 
is  his  artistic  sense  more  manifest  than  in  the 
skill  with  which  he  manages  dialect.  He  uses 
this  sparingly  and  always  without  exaggera¬ 
tion.  There  is  enough  of  it  for  characteristic 
and  local  color,  and  it  never  wearies  the  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  vain  attempt  to  unravel  gross 
etymological  perversions.  Many  a  clever 
writer  would  do  well  to  profit  by  his  example 
of  restraint  and  good  taste. 

The  story  of  “  Widow  Guthrie,”  though  not 
without  fulness  of  comedy  effect,  does  not 
turn  so  much  on  this  feature  of  life  as  much 
of  the  other  work  by  which  he  has  become 
well  known  to  the  reading  world.  It  involves 
tragedy  as  well  as  comedy,  tragedy  of  a  spirit- 
nal  kind  as  well  as  that  of  a  grosser  order. 
The  figure  of  Widow  Guthrie,  a  hard,  cold, 
fierce  hearted  woman,  scrupling  at  nothing  for 
her  ends,  yet  retaining  something  of  the 
womanly  in  her  passionate,  unreasoning  love 
for  her  son  Malcolm,  is  very  powerful  ;  and 
it  is  elaborated  with  the  skill  of  an  artist.  A 
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similar  keen  sense  of  individnality  in  charac¬ 
ter  drawing  may  be  noted  even  in  many  of  the 
minor  personages  of  the  book.  Mr.  Malcolm 
knows  human  nature  well,  and  he  knows 
Georgia  well,  and  his  pictures  of  people  and 
of  manners  in  his  native  State  are  quite  mas¬ 
terly.  A  very  clever  piece  of  delineation  may 
be  noted  in  Peter  Braddy,  small,  prim,  pomp¬ 
ous,  homicidal  in  his  possibilities,  full  of  the 
old  traditional  Southern  chivalry,  thoroughly 
good  in  instinct  and  feeling,  and  never  with¬ 
out  a  loaded  derringer  in  his  coat  tail  to  en¬ 
force  his  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  devoted 
to  his  friends  and  dangerous  to  his  foes.  It 
is  a  type  peculiar  to  the  old  South,  and  Mr. 
Johnson,  in  spite  of  something  grotesque  in 
this  product  of  his  skill,  makes  him  thoroughly 
lovable  and  worthy  of  respect.  Several  love 
stories  cross  each  other  in  the  narrative,  and 
the  tangle  is  very  pleasantly  unravelled  at  the 
close,  after  a  duel  and  the  shooting  of  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  villain  of  the  story  at  the  hands  of 
Peter  Braddy,  who  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  deus 
ex  machina.  Those  interested  in  fast  disap¬ 
pearing  types  of  -American  social  life  will  find 
some  of  them  pleasantly  embalmed  in  Mr. 
Johnson’s  very  readable  novel. 

A  GREAT  PAINTER. 

The  Life  of  ah  Artist.  An  Autobiography. 

By  Jules  Breton.  Translated  by  Mary  J. 

Serrano.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  to  any  reader  of  this 
magazine  that  among  the  distinguished  artists 
of  the  modern  French  school  the  name  of  Jules 
Breton  ranks  among  the  very  highest.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  consensus  of  opinion  would  place 
him  in  conjunction  with  Corot  and  Millet  os 
the  three  most  original  and  gifted  painters  giv¬ 
en  to  the  world  by  modern  France.  Like 
other  greatest  men,  Breton  has  gone  home  to 
nature,  in  her  homely  and  simple  aspects,  to 
find  the  material  of  his  art,  and  his  success 
fully  justifies  the  theory  of  that  kind  of  realism 
which  does  not,  at  the  same  time,  disdain  the 
ideal.  Jules  Breton,  though,  of  course,  best 
known  as  painter,  is  honored  in  France  also 
for  his  literary  talent.  Several  volumes  of 
poems  attest  that  his  sense  of  creative  art  is 
not  confined  to  brush  and  palette.  The  auto¬ 
biography  before  ns,  the  translation  of  which 
we  are  informed  is  approved  by  the  author,  is 
charmingly  done,  and  will  be  accepted  as  good 
cause  for  the  admiration  which  Breton's  pen 
has  won  for  him  among  his  countrymen. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  genius  of  a 
great  artist  has  been  developed  from  the  be- 
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panning  ap  to  the  fnll  consummation  of  his 
fame  and  greatness,  if  fairly  presented,  cannot 
be  less  than  interesting.  It  is  the  history  of 
a  great  life  in  its  essential  features,  and  tends 
to  show  us  what  a  man  is  as  well  as  what  he 
does.  When  such  a  history  takes  the  form  of 
an  autobiography,  the  revelation,  if  frankly 
made,  is  vastly  more  complete,  and  the  favor 
of  individuality  and  truth  give  it  a  finer  qual¬ 
ity.  This  might  be  so  in  the  case  of  the  un¬ 
trained  writer.  But  in  Jules  Breton’s  case  the 
naivete  of  confession  is  marked  by  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  skill  and  taste  which  come  of  the  habit 
of  composition.  M.  Breton  begins  with  his 
earliest  recollections,  and  describes  the  first 
awakening  of  his  art  passion,  and  the  infiu- 
euces  of  nature  and  social  life  which  blew  it 
into  a  fiame  that  was  to  be  undying.  The 
sketch  of  his  student  life,  of  his  early  struggles 
and  final  success,  is  of  the  greatest  interest. 
The  freshness  and  simplicity  of  the  story 
seems  an  honest  voucher  of  its  truth,  though, 
of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  something 
of  the  arriire  pensie  from  entering  into  what 
are,  in  the  main,  genuine  revelations  of  the 
l.ast.  Headers  will  be  very  much  interested 
in  Breton's  relations  with  his  fellow-artists  and 
his  opinions  of  them.  He  had  all  of  an  artist's 
camaraderie,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  ab¬ 
sent  from  this  frank  and  genial  spirit,  con¬ 
scious,  too,  of  its  own  greatness,  unrivalled  in 
a  way,  any  spirit  of  envy  or  jealousy.  The 
frankest  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  the 
other  gifted  painters,  and,  indeed,  of  some 
who  were  unsuccessful,  shine  through  bis 
lines,  and  both  purse  and  the  finer  kind  of 
spiritual  help  appear  to  have  been  always  at 
the  command  of  his  less  fortunate  brethren  of 
the  brush. 

The  author-painter  indulges  in  many  de¬ 
lightful  passages  of  poetical  description  of  the 
infiuenee  of  nature  on  the  development  of  his 
powers,  and  he  tells  bis  pretty  little  love  story 
with  charming  grace  and  modesty.  Take  it 
all  in  all  this  autobiography  is  one  to  be  read 
with  the  keenest  pleasure.  It  is  a  cordial  full 
of  tonic  quality,  and  one  leaves  it  with  the 
sense  of  having  become  acquainted  with  a  rich, 
sweet  and  wholesome  personality,  whose 
genius  is  mated  with  other  qualities  no  less 
marked. 

HISTORIC  COUNTRY  SKATS 

Glimpses  of  Old  English  Homes.  By  Eliza¬ 
beth  Balch.  With  fifty-one  illustrations. 

London  and  New  York  :  MacmiUan  d;  Co. 

The  most  delightful  country  houses  in  the 


world  are  those  of  England,  and  they  have  be¬ 
come  noted  in  history,  song,  and  art,  especially 
such  as  are,as80ciated  with  the  traditions  of  the 
English  past.  The  delightful  book  before  us,  a 
gem  as  a  holiday  publication,  both  in  its  illus¬ 
trations  and  letter-press,  is  worthy  of  its  theme. 
England  has  innumerable  beautiful,  stately 
castles  and  manor-honses,  but  those  selected 
for  treatment  in  the  volume  before  us  are  well 
worthy  of  being  selected  from  the  rest,  Pens- 
hurst,  Arundel  Castle,  Hinchingbrooke,  Eridge 
Castle,  Chiswick  House,  Berkeley  Castle,  High- 
clerc  Castle  and  Osterley  Park.  All  of  these 
magnificent  places  belong  to  English  history 
in  some  important  sense,  and  the  greatest 
names  in  the  stately  procession  of  events  of 
the  past  are  associated  with  them.  The  beauty 
of  park  and  architecture  makes  a  lovely  frame¬ 
work  for  heroic  or  romantic  story.  The  letter- 
press  describes  in  a  very  interesting  way  the 
associations  of  each  place,  and  the  pictures 
are  admirably  done.  The  book  is  one  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  all  interested  in  history  as  an  attrac¬ 
tive  holiday  book. 
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The  German  novelist  Frau  Helene  von  Htil- 
sen  will  shortly  publish  a  diary  of  an  ancestor 
of  hers  who  served  under  Frederick  the  Great. 
It  will  be  entitled,  "  Unter  Friedrich  dem  Gros 
sen  :  Ans  den  Memoiren  des  Aeltervaters, 
1752-1773.” 

In  Bombay,  in  1889,  1440  books  and  5G0 
periodicals  were  registered,  compared  with 
1398  books  and  526  peiiodicals  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  Of  the  books,  583  were  original 
works  and  203  translations,  the  remaining  654 
being  new  editions  or  republications  ;  93  of 
the  total  number  were  English,  365  Marathi, 
and  445  Gujarati.  It  is  stated  in  the  official 
report  that  the  tone  of  the  vernacular  litera¬ 
ture  appears  to  be,  on  the  whole,  improving 
year  by  year. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  publication  of 
the  Tell  Amarna  tablets  in  the  Berlin  Museum 
is  ready  for  issue.  When  will  the  British 
Museum  make  accessible  its  share  of  these 
tablets  ? 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  has  displayed 
great  munificence  in  the  production  at  Vienna 
of  a  splendid  work  illustrative  of  the  ancestral 
treasures  of  the  house  of  Guelph .  The  learned 
and  laborious  text  by  Professor  W.  A.  Neu¬ 
mann  fills  a  handsome  folio  volume,  and  is  ac- 
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companied  by  144  illustrations  of  singular 
beanty.  Copies  have  been  freely  presented 
to  distinguished  persons  and  institutions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  British  Museum. 

Messbs.  MAciai.LAN  &  Co.  are  going  to  bring 
out  a  treatise  on  the  “  Principles  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  ”  by  Professor  William  Jauies,  of  Harvard 
University,  brother  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  the 
novelist.  This  work,  which  is  in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  is  the  result  uf  long  experience  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  subject.  The  author,  assuming  that 
thoughts  and  feelings  exist  and  are  vehicles 
of  knowledge,  thereupon  contends  that  psy¬ 
chology,  when  she  has  ascertained  the  empiri¬ 
cal  correlation  of  the  various  sorts  of  thought 
or  feeling  with  definite  conditions  of  the  brain, 
can  go  no  further  as  a  natural  science,  without 
becoming  metaphysical.  The  book  conse¬ 
quently  rejects  both  the  associatiouist  and 
spiritualist  theories,  and  in  this  strictly  posi¬ 
tivist  point  of  view  lies,  in  its  author’s  opinion, 
its  chief  claim  to  originality. 

In  reply  to  the  appeal  of  the  vice-chancellor 
for  outside  pecuniary  assistance,  in  his  address 
at  the  opening  of  term  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Frank 
McClean,  formerly  of  Trinity  College  and  now 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  has  offered  a  capital  sum 
amounting  to  about  £12,000,  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  three  university  studentships  in 
connection  with  the  sciences  of  astronomy  and 
physics.  He  prox)oses  that  they  shall  be  called 
the  Isaac  Newton  studentships,  and  that  they 
shall  be  specially  devoted  to  gravitational  as¬ 
tronomy  and  physical  optics,  ouo  studentship 
to  be  filled  annually  and  to  be  tenable  for 
three  years.  The  candidate  elected  is  to  be  a 
bachelor  of  arts  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  to  be  of  the  highest  attainments  in 
the  subjects  named  and  in  the  branches  of 
mathematics  applicable  to  them.  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  is  to  be  the  trustee  of  the  fund,  which — 
it  is  not  unworthy  of  mention — consists  of 
ordinary  stock  of  the  two  great  London  gas 
companies. 

Sib  Richxrd  Boston’s  body  has  been  em¬ 
balmed  by  Mr.  Grenfell  Baker,  his  medical 
attendant  and  steady  friend,  and  will  be 
brought  to  England  for  burial  in  January. 
Lady  Burton  and  Mr.  Baker  will  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  same  time.  A  cast  was  taken  of 
Sir  Richard’s  face  shortly  after  his  decease  by 
Mr.  A.  Letchford,  who  is  going  to  reproduce 
it  in  bronze.  Mr.  Baker  has  finished  the 
history  of  the  Swiss  upon  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  when  travelling  in  Switzerland  with  Sir 
R.  Burton. 
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M.  JussERaND  has  written  a  new  preface  for 
the  second  edition  of  his  “  English  Novel  in 
the  Time  of  Shakespeare,”  which  is  to  be 
issued  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin.  A  portrait  of 
Green  has  been  added  to  the  new  edition. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  distinguished 
philologist,  M.  J.  A.  Scheler,  known  by  his 
dictionary  of  French  etymology  and  his  ”  Lex¬ 
icographic  Latine  du  XUe  et  du  Xllle 
Siecle.”  He  also  edited  various  mediaeval 
texts.  He  was  a  native  of  St.  Gall,  educated 
in  Germany,  and  became  librarian  to  the  King 
of  the  Belgians — an  appointment  which  led  to 
his  compiling'  a  history  of  the  house  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. 

Mr.  Robert  Fleming,  now  of  Liverpool,  is 
compiling  his  “  Forty  Years’  Reminiscences  of 
Egypt,”  describing  events  and  incidents 
from  the  time  of  Meheinet  Ali,  in  1842. 

Professor  Graham’s  “Socialism  New  and 
Old,’’  which  is  to  appear  immediately  in  the 
”  International  Scientific  Series.”  is  said  to 
be  an  attempt  to  distinguish,  by  the  aid  of 
both  historical  and  economic  criticism,  be¬ 
tween  those  parts  of  the  Socialistic  scheme 
known  as  Collectivism  which  are  practicable 
and  likely. to  be  beneficial,  and  those  parts 
which  are  impracticable  and  of  chaotic  ten¬ 
dencies.  Professor  Graham  supplies  an  his¬ 
torical  account  of  the  chief  manifestations  of 
the  Socialistic  spirit  from  the  time  of  Rous¬ 
seau  to  the  present  day.  One  of  his  chapters 
deals  critically  with  “  An  Eight  Hours'  Work¬ 
ing  Day,’’  and  another  with  “  Some  Proposed 
Remedies  for  Low  Wages  and  Unemployed 
Labor.”  His  own  position  is  fully  explained 
in  the  chapters  on  “  Practicable  State  Social¬ 
ism — Legislative  and  Administrative,”  and  on 
“  The  Supposed  Spontaneous  Tendencies  to 
Socialism,  ”  the  final  chapter  in  the  book. 

Professor  Remioius  St^lzle,  of  Wurzburg, 
who  recently  discovered  some  important  writ¬ 
ings  of  Giordano  Bruno,  has  now  succeeded 
also  in  finding  Abelard’s  treatise,  De  Unitate  et 
Triniiate  Divina,  which  was  believed  to  have 
been  lost.  It  is  contained  in  a  MS.  originally 
belonging  to  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Heils- 
bronn  (between  Ansbach  and  Nuremberg),  and 
now  to  the  University  of  Erlangen.  Its  title 
is  Petri  Adbaiolardi  CapUula  Librorum  de  Trini¬ 
iate.  In  an  essay  by  Professor  Stolzle,  it  is 
made  highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the 
MS.  in  question  is  no  other  than  the  treatise 
for  which  Abelard  was  condemned,  in  1121, 
by  the  Church  Council  at  Soissons. 
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Mb.  Th.  G.  P1NCHE8,  of  the  British 
Maseam,  has  just  discovered  a  new  and  im¬ 
portant  version  of  the  Babj'lonian  Creation 
story.  It  is  on  a  tablet  brought  by  Mr.  Kas- 
sam  from  Konyanjik,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
introduction  to  an  ordinary  incantation.  It 
begins  witb  the  time  when  the  abode  of  the 
gods,  plants,  trees,  cities,  temples  had  not 
been  made,  when  nothing  had  been  created. 

“  At  that  time  Eiidu  was  made  ;  E-sagila  was 
built — E-sagila  which  Lugal  du-azaga  founded 
within  the  abyss.”  Then  comes  the  making 
of  Babylon  and  the  earthly  E-sagila,  after  which 
the  gods  and  the  Anunnaki,  men  and  animals, 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  are  created.  The, 
tablet  is  unfortunately  a  fragment ;  but  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  has  been  preserved,  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Pinches  will  soon  find 
time  to  publish  with  a  translation. 

Cbristopheb  Columbus’s  Log-book,  which 
tradition  says  was  lost  during  a  violent  storm 
on  the  return  voyage  from  the  new  world,  has, 
it  is  alleged,  been  recently  recovered  by  a 
Welsh  fisherman  while  trawling  near  Tenby. 
Mr.  Elliot  Stock  is  engaged  in  producing  a 
facsimile  of  the  precious  MS  ,  and  will  issue 
copies  during  the  present  season.  The  repro¬ 
duction  will  give  all  the  appearance  which  such 
a  volume  would  have  after  being  submerged 
during  four  centuries. 

Mb.  Abthub  Hali.,  of  Paternoster  Row, 
liondon,  is  preparing  an  elaborate  work  for 
publication  in  illustration  of  his  view  that  all 
primary  Hebrew  roots  are  identical  with  Sans¬ 
krit  ;  that  a  good  fourth  of  the  Hebrew  vocab¬ 
ulary  consists  of  forms  interchangeable  with 
Greek,  while  a  still  larger  proportion  favor  the 
Latin  phonesis  ;  all  being  co-derivatives  from 
the  same  Indo-European  roots.  He  fancies 
that  considerable  light  is  thus  thrown  on  the 
formation  of  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  branches. 

Cabdinal  Newman’s  literary  legatee,  Father 
Neville,  is  still  engaged  in  collecting  the  Car¬ 
dinal’s  letters,  toward  which  so  much  remains 
to  be  done  that  it  would  be  premature  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  decide  in  what  form  his  correspond¬ 
ence  will  ultimately  be  published.  Father 
Neville  is  in  frequent  correspondence  on  the 
subject  with  Lord  Emly,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Bellasis,  who  were  specially 
named  to  him  by  the  late  Cardinal  for  consul¬ 
tation. 

One  of  the  rarest  of  modern  books  is  the 
little  volume  of  his  poems  which  Mr  Buskin 
collected  from  the  magazines  and  issued  for 


private  circulation  in  1850.  All  of  these  poems 
were  written  before  he  was  twenty-six.  But 
Mr.  Kuskin  has  from  time  to  time  written 
others,  which  have  never  appeared  in  print. 
He  has,  however,  now  given  permission  to 
Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  his  former  secretary, 
to  edit  all  of  his  poetical  work  that  he  him¬ 
self  deems  worthy  of  preservation.  The  new 
matter  is  nearly  as  large  again  as  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  volume  of  1850.  The  whole  will 
be  arranged  in  chronological  order  and  approx¬ 
imately  dated,  so  ns  to  furnish,  together  with 
notes,  a  sort  of  autobiographical  commentary 
on  the  author’s  life.  The  mode  of  publica¬ 
tion  will  be  in  two  volumes,  of  about  230  pages 
each,  with  twenty-five  plates  from  drawings 
by  Mr.  Buskin  xiever  before  published,  illus¬ 
trative  of  places  mentioned  in  the  poems,  be¬ 
sides  facsimiles.  Three  editions  will  be  issued, 
ranging  in  size  from  large  quarto  to  small  oc¬ 
tavo.  Mr.  George  Allen,  of  Orpington,  hopes 
to  have  the  work  ready  early  in  the  new  year. 

— 
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A  Gbeat  Gem-Cutteb. — And  in  Berlin  cer¬ 
tain  dwellings  : — Professor  Curtins’  study,  the 
most  refined  and  delightful  human  habitation 
imaginable  ;  Professor  Banke’s  quaint  simple 
drawing  room  ;  and  Joachim’s  house,  with  n 
grand  piano  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  pol¬ 
ished  floor  in  the  music-room,  from  which  other 
rooms  open  at  either  end — a  beautiful  spa¬ 
cious  interior,  which  forms  a  fitting  back¬ 
ground  for  the  majestic  figure  of  the  kindest 
and  most  delightful  of  hosts. 

But  not  less  distinct  and  beautiful  in  my 
memory  are  the  simple  studio  and  salon  of  Carl 
Fuchs  in  the  little  village  of  Kempfeld.  The 
studio  is  down  stairs  to  the  right,  and,  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  house,  has  a  dark-brown  bees¬ 
waxed  floor,  polished  as  bright  as  a  new  chest¬ 
nut.  Green  India-rubber  plants  and  palms, 
in  pots,  stand  about  among  the  simple  dainty 
furniture,  a  few  casts  from  tho  antique  on 
brackets  against  the  light  walls,  and  by  the 
windows  are  the  lathe  and  bench  of  tools,  and 
a  little  table,  on  which  was  a  collection  of  easts 
from  the  antique,  arranged  in  boxes  nimulat- 
ing  a  row  of  thick  volumes. 

The  salon  up-stairs  has  several  windows 
draped  with  spotless  white,  a  few  fine  old  en¬ 
gravings  on  the  walls,  a  nobly  conceived  life- 
size  head  of  Ariadne  by  Herr  Fuchs  himself, 
and  some  other  casts  on  brackets  ;  a  cabinet 
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of  atones,  ont  of  which  came  my  prettiest 
“almond”  of  agate,  and  the  most  beantifnl 
books  on  the  little  oval  table  by  the  sofa  and 
in  cases  by  the  walls.  “  A  man's  attire  and 
gait,"  says  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticns,  are  a 
trustworthy  index  of  his  nature  :  quite  as  good 
evidence  as  either  of  these,  or  better,  is  the 
kind  of  nest  human  beings  make  for  them¬ 
selves  or  for  those  they  love.  Some  people 
have  only  to  be  in  a  room,  no  matter  how  in¬ 
congruous,  for  a  couple  of  days,  to  make  the 
place  like  them,  as  it  were.  The  refinement, 
the  many  objects  of  beauty  acquired,  as  we 
knew,  by  dint  of  frugality  and  hard  work,  the 
incredible  cleanness  and  finish  of  everything 
in  this  simple  little  household,  seemed  to  me 
such  evidence  of  plain  living  and  high  think¬ 
ing  as  I  have  rarely  seen. 

What  interested  ns  most,  of  course,  apart 
from  the  personality  of  our  host,  was  his  work, 
and  he  very  kindly  showed  us  everything  we 
cared  to  see.  The  stone  is  cut  by  being 
pressed  against  a  drill  worked  by  a  treadle  ; 
the  points  of  the  drill  are  covered  with  ground 
diamond,  and  are  of  varying  fineness  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  stages  of  the  work.  A  portrait  gem 
takes  about  a  month  to  do,  working  as  long 
every  day  as  the  exceedingly  trying  nature  of 
the  work  will  permit.  I  seemed  to  discern  an 
unexpressed  fear  of  the  possibility  that  his 
eyesight  might  fail  him,  through  Herr  Fuchs’ 
enthusiastic  account  of  his  occupation.  What 
his  lot  would  be  in  case  of  such  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  calamity  it  is  terrible  to  contemplate.  We 
asked  the  price  of  a  portrait  of  a  gentleman  in 
process  of  being  worked  from  a  photograph — 
the  stone  about  an  inch  and  an  half  long,  and 
a  little  more  than  nn  inch  in  breadth— and 
were  told  a  hundred  marks  (£5).  I  do  not 
know  the  actual  value  of  these  things,  but  I 
know'  that  a  small  but  most  beautiful  bead  of 
Antinous  in  onyx,  by  Herr  Carl  Fuchs,  was 
valued  in  one  of  the  best  jeweller’s  shops  in 
Edinburgh  at  five  times  the  price  it  cost, 
bought,  strictly  in  the  way  of  business,  direct 
from  him  ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he 
is  working  immensely  under  the  value  of  his 
gems.  They  are  an  artist’s  work,  every  one, 
not  only  in  their  extreme  perfection  of  work¬ 
manship— that  “  rounded  felicity  of  loveli¬ 
ness,’’  to  use  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  own 
happy  phrase,  which  characterizes  the  work  of 
the  highest  artists -  but  in  strength  and  beauty 
and  severity  of  conception,  in  what  used  to  be 
called  purity  of  taste.  One  of  the  finest  he 
showed  ns  was  a  head  of  Socrates  in  carnelian, 
on  a  white  background,  the  red  layer  of  agate 


superimposed  upon  the  white,  set  as  a  man’s 
ring  in  a  setting  of  Herr  Fuchs  own  design¬ 
ing,  a  wonderful  little  work  of  art.  The  bare 
stone  for  a  gem  costs  from  10s.  to  £1  or  more, 
and  there  is  always  just  the  chance  of  its  split¬ 
ting  or  failing  in  some  way. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  if  the  work  of  this 
simple-hearted  man  and  admirable  artist  were 
Known  to  others  besides  dealers  and  middle¬ 
men  in  Idar  and  in  Paris,  he  might  very  easily 
earn  enough  and  to  spare  to  fulfil  his  one 
great  desire,  to  go  for  a  time  to  Italy  and 
Greece.  He  had  studied  modelling  for  some 
time  under  the  German  sculptors,  the  broth¬ 
ers  Cauer,  whose  studio  is  at  Kreuznach,  and 
the  gift  they  brought  him  from  Italy,  the  col¬ 
lection  of  casts  from  antique  gems,  has  only 
increased  his  longing  for  Rome  and  Florence 
and  Athens. — Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

Goethe  and  the  Young  Abtist. — In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  1827,  the  servant 
presented  Goethe  with  a  card  bearing  on  it  the 
name  of  Wilhelm  Zahn,  "  architect  and  paint¬ 
er.’’  Zahn  was  young  and  unknown.  He  bad 
heard  alarming  stories  of  Goethe’s  cold  and  ar¬ 
rogant  bearing  to  strangers.  One  distinguished 
applicant  for  admission  to  the  Goethe  bouse 
had  never  received  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
letter.  Another  had  ventured  in,  and  then 
had  timidly  slipped  into  the  courtyard  to  seek 
some  attendant  spirit  favorably  inclined.  Two 
boys,  the  poet’s  grandsons,  were  there  at  noisy 
play.  Suddenly  a  window  was  thrown  up,  and 
the  much-desired  face  became  visible.  With 
eyes  afiame  and  a  leonine  roar  be  cried,  ”  You 
lubbers,  will  you  keep  quiet?’’  and  the  win 
dow  came  down  with  a  bang.  The  boys  were 
quiet,  and  the  stranger  fled  in  terror.  Such 
tales  were  not  encouraging  to  Zahn,  architect 
and  painter,  even  though  he  hud  begged  the 
servant  in  announcing  him  to  add  the  words, 
“  arrived  from  Italy.’’  If  Goethe  had  been  in¬ 
clined  to  moroseness,  however,  these  words 
would  have  charmed  him  into  good-humor. 
Zahn  was  conducted  into  the  reception-room, 
and  in  a  few  moments  there  entered  a  veritable 
Olympic  Jove,  with  the  great  forehead  and  two 
great  brown  eyes  of  indescribable  lustre.  “  So 
you  have  been  in  Italy  ?”  “  Three  years,  your 
Excellency.’’  “  And  have  perhaps  visited  the 
excavations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples?’’ 
“  That  was  the  special  object  of  my  travel.  I 
made  myself  at  home  in  an  antique  house  at 
Pompeii,  and  during  two  years  all  the  excava¬ 
tions  were  under  my  eyes.”  ”  Delighted — 
glad  to  hear  it,’’  exclaimed  Goethe,  who  bad  a 
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way  of  dropping  nnneceasary  ptononna.  He 
drew  bia  chair  nearer  and  continned.  “  Have 
often  advised  the  Academies  of  Berlin  and  Vi¬ 
enna  to  send  yonng  artists  to  stndy  the  antique 
paintings  of  the  subterranean  buildings  ;  so 
much  the  better  if  you  have  done  it  on  your 
own  account.  Yes,  yes,  the  antique  must  re¬ 
main  the  model  for  every  artist.  But  let  us 
not  forget  the  best  thing.  Have  perhaps  some 
drawings  in  your  trunk  ?”  “I  drew  the  finest 
of  the  wall-paintings  almost  immediately  on 
their  discovery,  and  tried  to  reproduce  the 
colors-.  Perhaps  your  Excellency  would  care 
to  see  some  of  them  ?”  “  O,  surely,  surely, 

gladly  and  thankfully.  Come  again  to  din¬ 
ner  ;  dine  at  two  o’clock.  Yon  will  find  some 
lovers  of  art.  Have  the  greatest  desire  to  ex¬ 
amine  your  pictures.  Auf  wiedersehen,  my 
young  friend.” 

Besides  Goethe,  bis  daughter-in-law,  and  her 
sister  Ulrike,  the  new  guest  found  at  table  the 
Chancellor  von  Muller,  the  architect  Condray, 
Vogel,  Goethe’s  physician,  and  Eckermann 
listening  to  the  words  of  the  master  as  to  the 
utterances  of  an  oracle.  The  talk  was  of  Italy, 
and  Fr&nlein  Ulrike,  amid  the  general  praises 
of  the  glories  of  Rome,  could  not  repress  a  lit¬ 
tle  militant  Protestantism  directed  against  the 
Pope  and  all  his  works.  Goethe,  smiling, 
handed  her  a  toothpick  with  the  words,  ‘  ‘  Take 
this,  my  dear,  and  wreak  your  vengeance  !” 
The  pictures — Achilles  and  Briseis,  Leda,  the 
marriage  of  Pasithea,  Jupiter  enthroned,  and 
the  rest— w'ere  duly  exhibited  ;  when  suddenly 
the  Grand  Duke,  in  hunting  costume  and 
meerschaum  in  hand,  entered  unannounced. 
The  situation  was  explained,  and  Zahn  was 
invited  to  dine  next  day  with  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  but  Goethe  interposed.  “No,  Zahn  is 
mine  for  dinner.”  And  so  it  was  permitted 
to  be.  Ten  days  passed  away  rapidly. 
“  Goethe,”  says  Zahn,  “  was  inexhaustible  in 
questions,  and  knew  how  to  win  from  me 
w’hat  was  best  and  most  secret,  so  that  I  often 
regarded  myself  with  astonishment.  In  those 
precious  hours  he  sank  deep  in  golden  mem¬ 
ories  of  a  golden  life,  and  allowed  me  to  look 
into  his  great  and  noble  heart.  That  heart  was 
indeed  as  great  as  his  intellect.  He  knew  not 
the  shadow  of  envy,  but  embraced  with  warm 
good-will  the  whole  of  human  kind,  and  he 
had  helped  hundreds  of  persons  with  word 
and  deed,  but  always  quietly  and  secretly.” — 
Fwrlnightly  Review. 

Speculativb  Statistics. — These  come  under 
Jevons's  definition,  oocapj  ing  the  debat eable 


ground  between  ascertained  fact  and  reason¬ 
able  conjecture.”  According  to  the  official 
school  they  are  not  statistics  at  all,  but  guesses, 
more  or  less  accurate  and  of  no  scientific  value 
whatever. 

Nevertheless,  they  constitute  a  very  high 
order  of  statistics,  and  are  by  no  means  of  that 
vague  and  uncertain  character  which  oppo¬ 
nents  insinuate.  Let  us  give  a  few  illustra¬ 
tions.  Some  one  inquires  :  “  What  are  the 
numbers  of  Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics,  etc., 
in  England?”  The  official  statist  replies  :  “It 
is  not  known,  because  the  census  takes  no 
cognizance  of  creeds.”  But  I  answer  :  “  We 
know  perfectly  well,  for  the  Registrar  Gen¬ 
eral's  returns  show  that  72  per  cent  of  the 
marriages  are  performed  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  4  per  cent  in  Catholic  churches,  and  24 
per  cent  among  Dissenters.”  Somebody  else 
asks  :  “  What  is  the  consofoption  of  eggs  in 
the  United  Kingdom  ?”  The  official  statist 
replies  :  “  We  can  tell  you  the  number  im¬ 
ported,  but  not  the  home  production.”  And 
I  answer  :  “  We  have  20,000,000  hens,  which 
lay  usually  90  eggs  each  per  annum,  from 
which,  deducting  10  for  batching,  we  have  1,- 
600,000.000  home  product,  and  1,100,000,000 
imported  last  year  ;  in  all,  about  2.700,000,- 
000,  or  73  per  inhabitant.”  A  third  person 
asks  :  “  What  is  the  consumption  of  meat  in 
the  United  Kingdom  yearly?”  The  official 
statist  replies  :  ”  Unscrupulous  persons  may 
make  a  guess,  but  we  realty  don’t  know.”  I 
reply  :  “  The  sumption  can  be  ascertained  to 
1  lb.  per  inhabitant,  by  the  scale  already  giv¬ 
en  in  my  observations  on  food-supply.”  A 
fourth  inquires  :  “  What  is  the  value  of  ship¬ 
ping  and  merchandise  lost  yearly  at  sea?” 
The  official  statist  says :  “  Heaven  only 

knows.  ”  And  I  reply  as  follows  :  ‘‘  The  in¬ 
surance  agencies  charge  1^  to  1^  per  cent ; 
hence,  the  losses  must  average  about  1  per 
cent.  The  shipping  in  1883  was  21,600,000 
tons,  and  the  merchandise  carried  over  sea 
153,000,000  tons.  The  loss  was  therefore — 

216,000  tons  shipping  value . £  2,400,000 

1.520,000  ”  merchandise _ 27,400,000 

Total . £29,800,000 

The  value  of  merchandise  was  £18  per  ton, 
since  that  was  the  average  in  1883  obtained 
by  dividing  the  imports  of  all  nations  by  the 
tonnage  of  entries.  A  fifth  asks  :  “  What  is 
the  value  of  British  manufactures?”  To 
which  the  official  statist  replies  :  “  You  might 
as  well  ask  how  many  gallons  of  water  are  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.”  And  I  reply  in  the  way 
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already  shown,  treating  of  njanufacturing 
statistics,  in  which  the  hardware  manufactures 
appear  to  reach  154,000,000  sterling  per 
annum,  and  textiles  by  multiplying  the  value 
of  fibre  by  two  and  a  half.  A  sixth  inquires : 
“  What  are  the  annual  earnings  of  the  British 
nation  ?"  And  the  ofiicial  statist  replies  : 
“  These  are  matters  beyond  the  reach  of 
mortal  ken,  unknown  even  to  experts  such  as 
we.”  And  I  reply  briefly  as  follows:  “The 
earnings  are  easily  ascertained  by  summing  up 
the  following 

1.  The  rent  of  houses  and  lands,  or  rental 
valuation. 

2.  The  value  of  food  consumed  in  the  year. 

3.  The  value  of  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  etc., 
goods  consumed. 

4.  The  cost  of  fuel,  gas,  and  kerosene. 

5.  The  amount  paid  for  transport,  say, 
double  the  railway  earnings. 

6.  The  sums  expended  in  national  and  local 
taxes. 

7.  Three  per  cent  on  the  above  gross  sum, 
for  learned  professions. 

8.  The  annual  accumulation  of  wealth. 

These  make  up  1,260,000,000  sterling.” 

A  ninth  person  asks  :  “  What  is  tlK  wealth 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the 
United  States?  ’  The  official  statist  replies 
as  before  :  ”  There  are  some  things  forbid¬ 
den  for  man  to  weigh  or  estimate,  and  this  is 
one.”  And  I  answer  :  “  Public  wealth  con¬ 
sists  of  ten  items,  all  of  which  can  be  measured 
to  a  nicety,  except  one,  the  value  of  public 
works.  Land,  for  example,  is  worth  thirty 
times  the  assessed  annual  rental  valuation. 
Houses  are  worth  eighteen  times  the  rental. 
Furniture  (according  to  insurance  agents)  is 
always  worth  half  the  value  of  the  house. 
Cattle,  railways,  and  shipping  offer  no  diffi¬ 
culty.  Merchandise  may  be  taken  at  six 
months*  imports  and  exports ;  and  as  for 
public  buildings  and  works,  wo  find  churches 
cost  £10,000  each,  schools  £1000,  and  high¬ 
roads  £500  per  mile."  The  values  thus 
summed  up  show  : 

U ni ted  States . 13, 600,000,000  sterling. 

United  Kingdom .  9,600,000,000 

France .  9,1(X),000,000  ** 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of 
speculative  statistics  of  this  nature.  Their  im¬ 
portance  was  fully  recognized  by  McCulloch 
and  Porter,  long  before  Jevons  vindicated 
their  utility.  Some  persons  pretend  to  con¬ 
found  speculative  with  imaginary,  as  if 
neither  had  any  real  basis  ;  but  it  is  a  remark- 
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able  fact  that  all  the  most  distinguished  writ¬ 
ers  have  dealt  freely  in  the  speculative.  Dr. 
Farr’s  essays  on  the  number  of  sick  persons, 
Davenant’s  and  Colquhoun’s  on  financial  mat¬ 
ters,  Chevalier’s  on  the  wealth  of  France, 
M’Culloch’s  on  agricultural  products,  Mc¬ 
Pherson’s  on  manufactures,  and  the  various 
Mint  Reports  of  Washington,  London,  etc., 
as  to  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in 
use  in  each  country,  are  purely  speculative, 
but  none  the  less  founded  on  close  observa¬ 
tion  and  shrewd  reasoning.  Where  so  many 
illustrious  men  have  toiled  with  signal  suc¬ 
cess  and  profit,  others  may  well  endeavor  to 
imitate  their  example.  There  is  no  higher 
class  of  satisfies  than  the  speculative,  nor  any 
which  calls  for  more  untiring  labor.  Its  re¬ 
wards  are  likewise  great.  Dr.  Farr’s  discov¬ 
ery  (which  he  announced  to  the  Statistical 
Congress  of  1860)  that  the  number  of  sick  per¬ 
sons  at  any  time  in  a  given  city  will  be  double 
the  number  of  those  who  died  in  the  whole 
of  the  preceding  year,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
what  practical  results  may  be  obtained  by 
speculative  studies.  I  began  by  saying  that 
statistics  are  the  most  fascinating  of  all  pur¬ 
suits.  If  yon  have  any  ulterior  object,  polit¬ 
ical  or  otherwise,  you  may  find  them  dry, 
tedious,  and  unsatisfactory.  But  if  you  love 
Science  for  her  own  sake,  she  will  return 
your  affection,  and  invest  your  studies  with  a 
charm  unknown  to  the  votaries  of  wealth, 
pleasure,  or  ambition. — Contemporary  Review. 

Dahomey  Amazons  to  visit  Europe.-  A 
small  detachment  of  the  King  of  Dahomey’s 
famous  Amazons  has  received  permission  to 
visit  Europe,  and  the  female  warriors  are  now 
being  exhibited  in  Berlin.  There  are  twenty- 
five  Amazons  and  ten  male  companions.  The 
women  are  coffee  brown  in  color,  slender,  but 
not  handsome.  Their  jet-black  hair  is  partly 
covered  by  a  cap  made  of  cowrie  shells,  of 
which  are  also  composed  their  many  orna¬ 
ments.  Their  faces  are  tattooed.  They  wear 
short  blue  woollen  frocks  reaching  to  the  knee, 
with  a  kind  of  breast  lappet  upheld  by  straps 
crossed  over  the  shoulders.  The  Generaless, 
Gumma,  wears  a  frock  of  blue  velvet.  The 
ten  men  are  darker  in  color  and  wear  aprons 
and  tail-feather  helmets.  They  are  all  armed 
with  very  ancient  French  guns  and  sabres. 
Their,  performances  consist  of  the  roll-call,  a 
war  song  before  the  battle,  during  which  the 
women  creep  on  all  fours  in  a  long  line  ;  sword 
exercise,  and  a  war  dance,  in  which  the  men 
are  particularly  distinguished  by  all  kinds  of 
astounding  feats  of  agility. 
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